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Art. I—HENRY COOKE, D. D., AND ARIANISM IN 
THE IRISH CHURCH.* 
By Prorgssor LeEBopy, Magee College, Londonderry, Ireland. 


Dr. Henry Cooxg, the greatest orator and controversalist, 
and, in many respects, the greatest man which the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church has produced for the last two hundred years, 
was born in the year 1788, in the farm-house of Grillagh, near 
Maghera, in Londonderry County. His ancestors were men 
of true nobility, although of lowly birth. His father, John 
Cooke, was descended from an English Puritan family, which 
settled in the North of Ireland in the seventeenth century, and 
therefore from the same stock as the God-fearing, peace-loving 
men whose memory still survives in New England homes, 
His mother was of Scotch descent, and could point with pride 
to her Covenanting forefathers, who in defence of the truth 
faced danger and death on their native hills. Of John Cooke 
we know little. He was a plain, honest farmer, “ with little 
learning and less pretence.” Mrs. Cooke was a very superior 
woman, and those who assert that all remarkable men have 
had remarkable mothers might refer to her as illustrating the 

th of their theory. She possessed intellectual powers of a 
“high order, and had received an excellent education. She 





* The Life and Times of Henry Cooke, D.D., LL.D., President of Assem- 
bly’s College, Belfast. By his son-in-law, J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Biblical Criticism, Assembly’s College, Belfast. London: John Murray, 
1871. 
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soon discovered the rare mental gifts of herson Heury, who 
was the youngest of her four children, and applied herself to 
foster histalents. She stimulated his intense desire for know- 
ledge, instructed him in the elements of secular learning, and 
explained to him the principles of those great scriptural doc- 
trines which in after years he defended with such eloquence 
and success. Dr. Cooke often referred to the benefits which 
he derived from his early religious training. “I received my 
first instructions in theology,” he said, on one occasion, “ at 
my mother’s side. The Shorter Catechism was her text-book; 
the Confession of Faith washer Christian Institutes; the Bible 
was her final and sole standard of appeal. . . I could not 
yet see the grounds or reasons for allshe taught me to believe. 
Thad not opportunity, perhaps I had not then ability, to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the foundationsof our faith. I was con- 
sequently not fully established. But I resolved, one day or 
other, to study out for myself, and, if possible, completely to 
master the evidences and proofs of Calvinistic theology, with 
a view to make it, if approved, the basis of my Christian char- 
acter and acts through life.” 

Of Henry Cooke’s schools, school-masters, and school-boy 
days, some interesting accounts have been preserved. His 
first teacher was a Mr. Joseph Pollock, a man of limited edu- 
cation and boundless conceit; but “ onthe whole an excellent 
teacher, as teachers were in those days.” To his credit, be it 
told, he recognized the ability of his pupil. “Young Cooke 
soon attracted his attention. Hewas then an emaciated, deli- 
cate looking boy, with sharp features, jet black hair, and pierc- 
ing grey eyes. His movements were quick; his voice clear 
and ringing ; his speech easy and fluent. The ordinary tasks 
of the school gave him little trouble ; he learned them as if by 
instinct. . . . Pollock was fond of him. Pointing to young 
Cooke, he said one day, with an air of dignity, to an intimate 
friend, ‘I tell you, sir, that that lad, if spared, will rival, 4 
not excel myself.’ ” 

Mr. Frank Glass was Henry Cooke’s next teacher. He was 
an excellent scholar, although only a sort of hedge school- 
master. He could appreciate the full beauty of Greek and 
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Roman literature, and was able to inspire his pupils withsome | 
of his own enthusiasm. Dr. Cooke always retained a vivid 
and kindly recollection of his old teacher, under whose care 
he became an ardent and appreciative student of the ancient 
classics. The hardships which country boys endured in going 
to school in these days and the discomforts of their school- 
rooms, we can now scarcely understand. Winter and summer, 
and in all weathers, Henry Cooke, a lad not twelve years old, 
was obliged to walk about ten miles daily over a rough and 
broken country, and twice each day he had to ford or flounder 
through a stream which intervened between the farm-house 
of Grillagh and the district school. We must give his own 
account of the building and its belongings in which his early 
classical education was received. “ We were compelled to 
remove five times in search of accommodation. We had flitted 
like field-fares at the approach of bad weather. The house 
we got at last had two window frames, but no glass. One was 
well secured against light by earthen sods; the other was open, 
for some light we must have, and it served to admit in com- 
pany with the light a refreshing portion of rain and snow. We 
were furnished with one table, whereat our master sat for 
audience and judgment. Stones werethe seats. Ihad myself 
the only stool in the house, but the master being too tender 
to sit on a cold stone, I was robbed of the stool ‘to save him,’ 
as he said, ‘from the colic.’ By a penny subscription and 
the aid of a glazier we shut out the snow, and in process of 
time we substituted for the stone seats slabs of oak from the 
neighboring bog. We then became wonderfully content, for 
we had the best master and the most comfortable school- 
house in the county.” 

Such were Henry Cooke’s schools and schoolmasters, and we 
should not forget that his boyhood was passed amid the stormy 
scenes which preceded and accompanied the Irish rebellion of 
1798. Bloodshed and outrage, riot and murder were rampant 
in the land. Previous to the outbreak the United Irishmen 
were accustomed to go about in bands intimidating those who 
refused to taked the United oath, and night after night John 
Cooke, who was a loyalist sympathiser, and his family, were 
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forced to fly from their home and conceal themselves in the 
corn-fields, or among the furze and heather on the mountain’s 
side. When the troops sent to quell the insurrection arrived 
they acted with ruthless barbarity. The destruction oi life 
and property which the United Irishmen only threatened, the 
soldiers carried out, and a reign of terror lasted during their 
stay in the district. Henry Cooke in early youth had a hard 
training, but we believe that to it some of his success in after 
life may be attributed. It tended to develop in him courage, 
self-reliance, endurance, and, above all, energy—the power of 
doing work—the greatest power which can be possessed by 
man—a power which Dr. Cooke preéminently possessed at 
thirty and at three-score years and ten.* 

In the beginning of the present ceatury Irish Presbyterian 
students were for the most part educated in Scotland, and 
. Henry Cooke matriculated in Glasgow University in 1802. 
“He was at the time a pale, sickly-looking boy, apparently 
younger than he really was.” He was little benefitted by 
passing through the Glasgow curriculum. Some of the pro- 
_ fessors whose lectures he attended were dungeons of learning 
no doubt, but mediocrity of scholarship was at this time the 
characteristic of the majority of the members of the Glasgow 
professoriate, as dullness in teaching was the characteristic of 
all. So thoroughly was Dr. Cooke convinced in after years of 
the imperfect nature of his College training, that (as we shall 
presently see) he considered it necessary to enter on a second 
course of University study. But although when a student he 





*The following facts with reference to the Rev. John Glendy, who bap- 
tised Dr. Cooke, and was his pastor in early life, may be interesting. Mr. 
Glendy sympathised with the people, and felt deeply the wrongs to which they ~ 
were subjected. He joined the United Irishmen, and when the outbreak was 
suppressed had to fly to America, and narrow'y escaped with his life. He 
was a man of high character and great ability. He became a very popular 
preacher, and was called to the Second Presbyterian Church of Baltimore as 
its first Pastor. Here he jabored with great acceptance till hisdeath. He was 
distinguished for his eloquence. His oration over Washington, which he 
delivered at Staunton on February 22, 1800, attracted a good deal of attention, 
and was republished in 18385. His son is. we believe, at present a Commo- 
dore in the United States Navy. A brief sketch of Mr. Glendy is given in 
Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. iv. p. 229. 
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gained little benefit from the prelections of his professors his 
College life was not spent in idleness. Apparently aware of 
his innate oratorical powers he studied elocution with special — 
care. Fortunately he met with a teacher well qualified to 
instruct him, under whose judicious training he became a most 
attractive public speaker. He naturally possessed a fine voice, 
a striking appearance, and a dignified demeanor. Full con- 
trol over his vocal organs, and ease and grace in his gestures, 
were soon acquired. During the long summer vacation his 
study of the elocutionary art was incessant. Heused to wan- - 
der in the mountain glens and solitudes near his father’s 
house declaiming to imaginary audiences, and astonishing the 
shepherd lads with brilliant passages from Shakspeare, or 
specimens from the speeches of distinguished orators. He 
thus obtained that skill in modulating his voice, which enabled 
him to suit his mode of delivery to the nature of his utter- 
ances so admirably in after years. In studying the orator’s . 
art he was not unmindful of the importance of cultivating 
strength and beauty of style, as well as ease and gracefulness 
of elocution. He read with thoughtful care the writings of 
all the masters of English eloquence, statesmen, poets, and 
divines. Curran, Wilberforce, and Chatham were his constant 
companions ; of the poetry of Shakspeare he never wearied ; > 
and Tillotson, Bunyan, and Barrow taught him to clothe the 
truths of religion in gorgeous imagery and noble words. He 
was determined to become a finished, powerful speaker ; he’ 
put forth every effort to accomplish his purpose, and he sue- 
ceeded. Mr. Cooke at twenty-one possessed powers as an 
orator which public men of ripe maturity and long experience 
envied and admired. 

Having completed his full college curriculum, Henry Cooke 
was licensed to preach the gospel by the Presbytery of Bally-: 
mena, in the year 1808. On the 10th of November in that 
-same year, he was ordained to the pastoral charge of the con- 
gregation of Duncane, near Randalstown, in County Antrim, 
as assistant and successor to the Rev. Robert Scott. The 
senior minister was a man with little force of character, vigor 
of intellect, or earnestness of spirit. Religious indifferentism 
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had for years been in Duncane the characteristic both of pas- 
tor and people. The withering blight of Arianism had fallen 
on the district, and coldness and deadness in things spiritual 
had succeeded. Mr. Cooke’s mind was inspired by youthful 
enthusiasm, and his heart was glowing with love to evangel- 
ical truth. He entered on his work with earnestness—encour- 
agement in it he had none; notwithstanding he persevered. 
Several of his sermons have been preserved, and display rare 
eloquence and power for a youth of twenty. His stirring dis- 
courses, breathing forth the spirit of vital Christianity, were 
heard with deep feeling by some, with indignation by others. 
The influence of those hostile to orthodox doctrine, however, 
prevailed, and Mr. Cooke’s position became a very uncomfort- 
able one. It was no easy matter for a mere lad, with no one 
to sympathize with or aid him, tomake way against the oppo- 
sition which his faithfulness to the cause of Christ had aroused. 
Besides, his ministerial income of £25 per annum (what a mer- 
chant would now give to his errand boy) was utterly insuffici- 
ent for his support. After struggling with adverse circum- 
stances for nearly two years, he resigned his pastoral charge, 
and accepted the office of tutor in the family of a Mr. Brown 
of Kells. It was not tothe credit of the congregation of Dun- 
cane that he was obliged to take this step, but it resulted in 
much good to himself. While residing in Mr. Brown’s family 
he had ample time for reading, and a well-stored library at 
his disposal. Of these advantages he availed himself to the 
fullest extent. 

During Mr. Cooke’s residence at Kells a circumstance 
occurred which called forth the first manifestation of those 
brilliant powers which were soon to dazzle and delight the 
inhabitants of Ulster. The incident has been narrated by one 
who was present, and we give it as an illustration of Mr. 
Cooke’s remarkable readiness and power as a public speaker 
even at this early stage of his life. “Mr. Brown was a mem- 
ber of the congregation of Connor, then, as now, one of the 
largest in Ireland. It was a communion Sunday. The com- 
munion services were at this time very protracted. In Connor 


it was customary to have in addition to preliminary services. 
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seven tables, at each of which an address of about half an 
hour was given. The minister, the Rev. Henry Henry, had 
always two assistants upon such occasions. On the day re- 
ferred to both of those engaged were unexpectedly prevented 
from attending. Ere the introductory services were concluded 
Mr. Henry himself became ill, and unable to proceed. The 
state of matters was most embarrassing. The immense con- 
gregation had assembled. The church was crowded in pew 
and aisle. Every arrangement had been made for the admin- 
istration of the solemn ordinance. Bitter disappointment 
would have been felt, especially by the aged and infirm, had 
it been postponed. It was whispered to some of the elders 
that Mr. Cooke was present. After consultation they agreed 
to ask him to officiate, though they scarcely ventured to hope 
he would undertake without preparation services so solemn, 
so varied, and so onerous. But he at once consented. With 
perfect calmness he took up the order where Mr. Henry had 
stopped. He delivered address after address with ease and 
fluency. In power and pathos he far excelled their venerated 
pastor. The people were astonished and delighted. There 
was a variety, an appropriateness, a depth of thought, a point- 
edness of reference to the time and the peculiar circumstances, 
a happiness of illustration, and a tenderness of appeal, which 
showed a mind not only ready, but amply stored with the’ 
richest materials. That communion was long remembered in 
Connor, and the impression left on some of the hearers ,. 
remains till this day.” 

Mr. Cooke was soon recalled to the active duties of the 
Ministry. On the 22nd of January, 1811, he was installed to 
the pastoral charge of the congregation of Donegore, near 
Templepatrick in Co. Antrim. Here he labored with great 
acceptance for seven years. In many respects the period — 
of his ministry in Donegore was the most important epoch 
of his life. It was shortly after resuming the pastor’s labors 
that the great resolve, resulting in the great work by which 
he will be remembered as long as Irish Presbyterianism lasts, 
was formed. Donegore was situated in a district that had 
originally been a Scotch settlement. Welch, Livingstone, 
and Blair had labored abundantly among the people in days 
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gone by, and the hallowed memory of their ministrations 
long survived. But influences hostile to the truth had been 
at work in Donegore. Arianism had sprung up, and in con- 
sequence vital religion had drooped aud died. But Mr. 
Cooke was no longer a boy. He was no longer disposed to 
shrink from the contest when assailed by the champions of 
error. He resolved that he would devote all the energies of 
his life to win back to pure doctrine and earnest faith, not 
merely the people of his own congregation, but the people 
of every flock, in the church of his fathers, who had wan- 
dered from the good old paths. The work, to the accom- 
plishment of which he resolved to devote himself, was one of 
no ordinary difficulty. Religious earnestness throughout the 
north of Ireland was dying, and in some districts was already 
dead. Arianism, which had risen in the Irish Presbyterian 
church in the middle of the eighteenth century, had spread 
to an alarming extent, especially among the more intellectual 
and refined members of the community. The number of 
professed Arians of extreme views in the Synod of Ulster was 
not great, but their influence was immense, and enabled 
them to give tone to the religious thought of the whole 
church. Several of them were menof great intellectual abil- 


- ity, and of the highest culture. They were practised in de- 


bate, keen and cutting in sarcasm, and most unsparing to 
their opponents. They ruled in the church courts with des- 
potic sway. Any unfortunate orthodox minister who roused 
their displeasure was made to feel the extent of their power. 
They employed every effort to extend their influence. The 
students and licentiates of the church they especially sought 
to indoctrinate with their opinions, and their brilliant tal- 
ents and ex tensive acquirements were calculated powerfully 
to effect the youthful mind. Twenty or thirty years more of 
undisputed possession of the field, and, humanly speaking, 
Arianism would have been the creed of the great majority of 
the ministers of the Irish Presbyterian Church. The sophism 
by which the Arian leaders beguiled the public, and discomfited 
their antagonists, were most plausible. They talked much about 
liberty of thought, and the right of private judgment in re- 
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ligious matters. Religion, they said, was something between 
a man and his God, and to ask him to give utterance to his 
opinions, and express agreement with or dissent from any 
creed, was tyrannical and opposed to the spirit of Protestant- 
ism. They continually deprecated strife and schism. It never 
occurred to them that having voluntarily joined a religious 
society, one of the fundamental rules of which was the pro- 
fession of a certain creed, they ought, in common honesty, 
to have withdrawn from its membership when no longer able 
to profess that creed; and that that peace, of which they 
talked in language of such beauty and pathos, might have 
been far better secured by their departing in peace from the 
enforced companionship of those with whom they differed in 
regaid to the most essential principles of Christianity. The 
influence which their sophisms gradually obtained over the 
minds of their orthodox brethren was most extraordinary. 
They denounced so vigorously and persistently, as persecu- 
tors and causers of strife, all who objected to their erroneous 
teaching, that‘people at first gave over contradicting them, 
and then gradually began to acquiesce in their opinions. 
“Peace, peace, let us have peace,’ was the cry with which 
Mr. Cooke was met even by his orthodox brethren, when he 
first ventured to exhort the Church to free herself from the 
withering heresy. It was no ordinary opposition which he 
(a young man of twenty-four) was prepared to face, when he 
resolved to enter on his crusade against Arianism, Socinian- 
ism, Rationalism, and all cognate forms of unbelief. 

Mr. Cooke was already well known among his brethren as 
an eloquent preacher, but he felt that something more than 


mere oratory would be required to overcome the foes he, 


would have to meet. He had to encounter men of high 


scholarship, and he must possess high scholarship too. He 


had to uphold and defend the doctrines of vital Christianity 
against the assaults of powerful antagonists, and that could 
only be done by a man thoroughly familiar with Scripture 
and dogmatic theology. He consequently devoted himself 
to study with intense assiduity, and the amount of intellec- 
tual labor which he performed was most extraordinary. Four 
o’clock in the morning would find him at his books,and heseldom 
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sat down to his early breakfast without having previously ac- 
complished what most students would consider a good day’s 
work. In his theological reading he progressed rapidly, but 
he found great difficulty in prosecuting many departments of 
secular study, in a remote district, where he could procure 
neither proper books nor teachers. With the consent of his 
congregation he applied to his Presbytery for leave of ab- 
sence from pastoral work. Leave was granted, and placing 
his young wife under her father’s roof (he had married 
shortly after his settlement in Donegore) he set out for Glas- 
gow University in October, 1815. During that session he at- 
tended lectures on several subjects, and prosecuted his pri- 
vate reading with great success. Next session, 1816-17, he 
again returned to Glasgow, and during the next he attended 
Trinity College, Dublin. Bringing to his studies in his sec- 
ond college course a fully developed intellect, and a matu- 
rity of thought which no youth fresh from school, however 
gifted, could possibly possess, he made remarkable progress 
in every subject to which he applied himself. And his stud- 
ies were not confined to those departments of learning most 
closely associated with Theology. Of many branches of sci- 
ence (for example chemistry and geology) he was an ardent 
student, and throughout his long life he always found time 
to familiarize himself with the most recent advances of sci- 
entific thought. 

Mr. Cooke’s reputation as a preacher increased, and in 
his platform appearances he became distinguished for his 
brilliant wit, and scathing sarcasm. He had great conversa- 
tional powers, and was much sought after in private society. 
He made no secret of his devoted attachment to orthodox 
views, ‘and his bitter hostility to Arianism, and the Arian 
party determined to extinguish him. Chance encounters in 
the church courts, however, in which one after another of 
their champions were worsted, proved to them that they had 
at last met with a foeman worthy of their steel. It was clear 
that if Covke’s influence continued to increase, vigorous 
efforts would soon be required to sustain the Arian cause. 
In 1818, Mr. Cooke was called to the pastoral] charge of 
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the large congregation of Killyleagh, Co. Down. He now 
occupied a prominent position in the church, and the ortho- 
dox party began to look up to him as one of their recognized 
leaders. Stimulated by his example, many orthodox minis- 
ters spoke out boldly against the errors of Arianism, and the 
religious feelings of the people were gradually aroused. It 
was clear to the Arian party that the time for action had 
arrived, and they resolved to act vigorously on the aggressive. 
But wishing to uphold their peace-loving character, they 
endeavored to fasten upon the orthodox the odium of being 
the assailants. Instead then of putting forward any of their 
own chiefs to attack Mr. Cooke and his friends, they invited 
a Mr. Smithurst from England to come over as a missionary 
to Ireland, and explain Arian views. “ His object,” said the 
advertisement in the Belfast papers, announcing his mission, 
“will be to advocate the cause of Christian truth, without 
any reference to sect or party.’ Smithurst soon showed 
that his object was to assail with the utmost violence al 

who opposed Arianism. He vigorously denounced the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, sneered at those who believed in the 
divinity of our Lord, and took advantage of every opportu- 
nity to insult all professing orthodox opinions. He was a 
graceful orator, and was well received by many of the edu-. 
cated classes in Ulster. After delivering a number of lectures 
and speeches in different districts, which secured a large 
amount of popular applause, he thought he might venture to 
“beard the lion in his den,” and announced that his next 
lecture would be delivered in the parish of Killyleagh. The 
day appointed for the lecture came round. The place of 
meeting was crowded, and one of the first men to take his 
seat amongst the audience, was the Rev. Henry Cooke. The 
lecture was a brilliant display. Arian views were set forth 
and extolled, and the speaker concluded his oration amidst 
thunders of applause. The Arians looked round in triumph 
on their orthodox brethren, but their triumph was of short 
duration. Mr. Cooke rose, and calmly announced that he 
was prepared, on the coming Sabbath, to refute from Scrip- 
ture every argument in favor of Arianism which the lecturer 
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had advanced. He invited Smithurst to attend his church, 
and expressed his willingness to meet him in public discus- 
sion anywhere in Ulster, and at any time. When the Sab- 
bath morning came, Mr. Cooke’s church was crowded to 
excess, and hundreds clustered round the doors and windows 
unable to obtain admission. With unsurpassed logical 
power and thrilling oratory, Mr. Cooke proceeded to review 
Smithurst’s lecture, and having torn to shreds every sem- 
blance of an argument advanced by his opponent, he con- 
cluded by a noble appeal. “In language of equal power 
and pathos, he depicted the sinner’s guilt and helplessness ; 
the infinite love of God in laying the guilt upon his Son; 
the sufferings, death, and resurrection of the divine Saviour, 
and the everlasting joy that Saviour secured for his people.”’ 
“These are the doctrines, these are the hopes, these are the 
joys, which God in His holy Word places before you. Will 
you then suffer vain man to rob you of God’s noblest gift? 
Will you accept a withering philosophy for the life-giving 
truths of the Bible? Forsake not, brethren, the faith of your 
martyred forefathers. Rest still upon the rock of ages; 
Jesus the Lord; God manifest in the flesh.” A tide of feel- 
ing swept across the people. They wept in uncontrolled 
emotion. Arian influence received its death-blow in Killy- 
leagh, and Smithurst fled from the proposed discussion. 
“Tn his further progress he tried to ignore Mr. Cooke, but 
Mr. Cooke would not be ignored.” He declared that he 
would follow Smithurst through every town and village in 
Ulster, and he kept his word. Wherever the Arian lecturer 
delivered one of his orations, Cooke followed with a crushing 
reply, and the attempt to overthrow orthodox doctrine, re- 
sulted in its being more firmly established. The Arians, 
finding that their champion was only injuring the cause he 
meant to serve, hurried him back to England, and resolved 
for a time to confine themselves to defensive warfare, and risk 
no more attacks on Mr. Cooke. © 

But Mr. Cooke was determined no longer to confine him- 
self to a defence of the truth. He resolved to carry the war 
into the eneizy’s country. As we have already stated, the 
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Arians were peculiarly energetic in their endeavors to obtain 
control over the education of the candidates for the minis- 
terial office, and their efforts had been largely crowned with 
success. Previous to the year 1814 the majority of Irish 
Presbyterian students had been educated in Glasgow, but in 
that year a college was opened in Belfast under conditions 
apparently favorable to the progress of enlightened thought. 
It soon appeared, however, that the Royal Belfast Institution 
was entirely under Arian control. The members of the 
Board of Management were for a time conciliatory in their 
demeanor towards the Synod of Ulster, but they soon be- 
gan to show a determination to advance Arian interests. 
An important professorship became vacant. An orthodox 
eandidate of high attainments was passed over and a pro- 
fessed Arian appointed. Atthe annual meeting of the Synod 
in Newry in 1822, Mr. Cooke protested strongly against the 
conduct of the elective board and implored the Synod to ex- 
press its disapproval of their proceedings. Part of the duty 
of the new professor was to instruct the students in the inter- 
pretation of the text in the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, 
and Mr. Cooke believed that the faith of the future ministry 
of the church was imperilled. He pointed out to his ortho- 
dox brethren the evils which they had already suffered from 
Arianism, and the still greater evils with which they were 
threatened. He stated his belief that continued union be- 
tween Trinitarians and Anti-trinitarians was impossible. To 
his astonishment he found that none of those on whose sup- 
port he had counted stood by him. By the Arians he was of 
course reviled as a schismatic and disturber of the peace. 
His powerful appeals fell on unwilling ears, and he returned 
to his house in Killyleagh with a sad and anxious heart. 
“Never during his long career did he feel so much discour- 
aged. The result of his effort was in his opinion worse than 
a defeat. There was an apathy, a faltering timidity, a hu- 
miliating cowardice, shown on the occasion by some of his 
orthodox brethren which made him fear that the regenera- 
tion of his church was almost hopeless. He almost resolved 
to relinquish the struggle in despair.” 
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But Henry Cooke was not the man to give way to des- 
pondency. His brethren in the ministry, for the most part 
refused him either sympathy or support in his crusade 
against Arianism, but from the manner in which he had 
been received by the people when defending orthodoxy from 
the attacks of Smithurst, he felt sure that the laity were on 
his side. During the years 1822 and 1823 he occupied all 
the time he could spare from the duties of his own charge 
. in travelling throughout Ulster, and expounding the pure doc- 
ay trines of the Gospel. He regularly preached two or three times 
de each week to crowded audiences, in different districts. The 
people were stirred by his eloquent appeals, and earnestness 
in religion increased. Mr. Cooke’s orthodox brethren rejoic- 
ed in his success as a preacher, but, with one or two excep- 
tions, turned a deaf ear to all his entreaties for aid in an at- 
tempt to effect a separation from Arianism. They were for 
peace and harmony “ and all would come right in the end.” 
No man was more anxious for peace than Mr. Cooke, but ' 
peace under the circumstances he considered impossible. 

«« Tf you can convince me from Scripture,” he said, again and 

again to those who deprecated change, “that Trinitarians, 
Arians and Socinians, can form a scriptural Church and 
cordially unite in licensing and ordaining one another, I will | 
resign my present views, and unite with you in preserving our 

present constitution.” Heclearly saw that if the cancer and the 
a living frame were kept united, nothing could result, in spite 
i,’ of every palliative, but wasting death and decay. 

Mr Cooke’s influence and popularity increased in spite of 
all the efforts of the Arian leaders, and in 1824 his brethren 
conferred upon him the highest honor which it was in their 
power to bestow, by electing him Moderator of the Synod of 
Ulster. As afterwards appeared, his election to the Mode- 
rator’s chair, at this particular time, was fraught with mo- 
mentous consequences in connection with the Arian contro- 
versy. A royal commission had been issued to inquire into 
the state of education in Ireland, and Mr. Cooke’s official 
position rendered him an important witness before the com- 
missioners. He spoke out fearlessly against the Arianism of 
the managers and professors of the Belfast College, and de- 
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clared that in his opinion the College was not a suitable 
place for the education of candidates for the ministry. The 
professors and their friends were dreadfully indignant. Mr. 
Cooke had expressly stated in his evidence that he did not 
charge the professors with intruding Arian doctrine directly 
and openly in their ordinary prelections, but he pointed out 
how it was insiduously introduced. He was accused of mak- 
ing the former statement, however, and his evidence was 
characterized as “‘ false and unfounded.” Many of the ortho- 
dox ministers believed that he had gone too far in his as- 
sertions. The Arian party determined to make a fierce 
attack upon him in the Synod, and counting on the support 
of some leading men of the orthodox, they confidently antici- 
pated the overthrow of his influence. The Synod met at 
Coleraine in June, 1825. In accordance with the custom of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church, Mr. Cooke, as outgoing Mode- 
rator, preached the opening discourse. His text was Rev. 
iii. 1,2: “Thou hast a name that thou livest and art dead ; 
be watchful and strengthen the things which remain that are 
ready to die.” ‘“ Never before,” says one who heard the ser- 
mon, “ had words of such wondrous power and thrilling elo- 
quence been heard from Moderator’s lips.” The errors of 
Arianism were vigorously denounced, and its evil results forci- 
bly delineated. The effect produced by the sermon was im- 
mense. At alater period inthe Synod’s proceedings Mr. Cooke 
made a telling speech in his own defence, furnishing ample evi- 
dence in favor of every statement that he had made before the 
Education Commission. ‘The appeal for acquittal from the 
charges made against him, with which his speech concluded, 
was received with thunders of applause ; and a resolution ap- 
proving of his evidence was carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, in spite of all the efforts of the Arian ministers. This 
was the first time in which the united Arian phalanx had 
been defeated in the Supreme Court of the Church, and no 
wonder that the leaders looked at one another with blank 
faces, when they found the man whom they had confidently 
expected to crush, triumphant, and endeared more and more 


to the hearts of the Presbyterian people of Ulster. From 
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this time forth Mr. Cooke could count on the vigorous sup- 
port of a large number of his orthodox brethren. 

For the next four years the Arian controversy went on 
with a result which a brief scriptural quotation will best de- 
scribe. ‘Now there was long war between the house of 
Saul and the house of David, but David waxed stronger and 
stronger and the house of Saul waxed weaker and weaker.” 
The Arian party were defeated again and again in important 
debates in the Church Courts, and they rightly attributed 
their discomfiture to Mr. Cooke. They resolved to concen- 
trate all their powers in a vigorous endeavor to blast his 
public character, and destroy his influence. His public life 
for years was carefully reviewed. His printed speeches were 
analyzed and examined, and everything which seemed likely 
to aid in supporting a charge of double dealing and incon- 
sistency carefully culled out. His sworn evidence before the 
Education Commissioners was closely scrutinized, and all 
ambiguous statements carefully noted. It was hoped on the 
next occasion, when a debate on some leading question would 
arise, that Mr. Cooke might be effectually silenced and put 
to shame, and that the Arian leaders, by following up their 
success, might carry some important vote, and once more turn 
the tide in their favor. An opportunity for putting this plan 
into execution soon arose. Another election of an Arian pro- 
fessor to the Belfast College took place under circumstances 
which left Mr. Cooke no alternative but to call the attention 
of the Synod to the conduct of the elective board. This was 
the precise question which he had raised with such unsatis- 
factory results when he first ventured to assail Arianism in 
the Church Courts ; and if he could be signally defeated in 
the discussion, the Arian clique might again possibly resume 
their sway. The Synod met in Surgon in June, 1829. At 
an early stage of the proceedings Mr. Cooke moved a series of 
resolutions disapproving of the recent election, and they were 
so worded that it was manifest to all that if they were car- 
ried Arian influence in the Synod was at an end. The Arian 
party felt confident, however, that their long-deferred triumph 
over their uncompromising antagonist was at hand. The 
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attack on Cooke was entrusted to the Rev. Henry Mont- 
gomery, their recognized leader, and, next to Cooke, one of 
the ablest men and most gifted orators which the North of 
Ireland has produced. He was aman of rare talent and 
high scholarship, being especially familiar with all the 
beauties of English literature. His language was of classic 
purity, and he possessed all the qualifications which go to 
make up the distinguished orator. His person was tall and 
commanding ; his voice, although not so powerful as Cooke’s, 
was far more melodious, and he possessed a remarkable 
power of carrying with him the sympathy of his audience. 
When Mr. Montgomery rose to address the house he was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic cheers from his numerous friends 
and supporters. They evidently anticipated a brilliant effort, 
and they were not disappointed. His speech was a splendid 
display of mental power. ‘‘ Never perhaps in the annals of 
debate, never in the whole history of controversial warfare, 
were charges, grave and terrible, constructed with more con- 
summate ingenuity, and pressed home with such overwhelm- 
ing power of oratory.” Mr. Cooke was made to appeara 
relentless persecutor and fomenter of strife. By a judicious 
manipulation of his evidence he was represented as stating 
one thing in speeches at one time, and swearing the direct 
opposite at another. As Mr. Montgomery proceeded to pile 
up charge after charge, each seemingly supported by a mass 
of evidence, Mr. Cooke’s friends cast down their eyes in 
shame and dismay, and hardly ventured to steal a glance at 
him where he sat calm and unmoved, listening to the fearful 
denunciations which were hurled at him. ‘“ When Mr. Mont- 
gomery concluded the whole audience seemed as under the 
spell of a mighty magician. When the enchanting music of 
that marvellous oratory had ceased, there was for a time a 
stillness as of death. The intense strain upon the feelings 
needed a moment of rest. Then thunders of applause burst 
from the assembly. They ceased, but were renewed, again 
and again renewed. The Arians were triumphant. The 
orthodox thought their cause lost. Even the warmest friends 
and most enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Cooke hung their 
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heads, or conversed in earnest whispers. Many supposed 
his character ruined; all supposed that his influence was 
gone forever.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Montgomery’s speech the Synod 
adjourned for half an hour. Noone expected that Mr. Cooke 
would, on that day at least, attempt areply. When the Synod 
resumed, however, he at once rose to address the house. He 
was received with a frigid silence. He commenced in calm 
and measured tones to review Mr. Montgomery’s speech, and 
showed how inconclusive was its reasoning in the introduc- 
tory parts which had reference to the question before the 
house, the conduct of the elective board of the Belfast Col- 
lege. Coming on by degrees to the charges against himself 
he gradually stirred the feelings of his audience, and drew 
forth at first faint and then vigorous expressions of applause. 
Gathering impetus as he proceeded, he came at last to the 
charge of antagonism between his spoken statements and 
sworn evidence, and concluded a burst of overpowering elo- 
quence with the following words: “I now stand before you, 
sir,—before the bar of this house—charged with the foul 
crime of perjury. Oh, may it never be the fate, sir, may it 
never be the fate of a single individual in this vast assembly, 
to lie for one moment under the stigma of so base, so terrible 
acharge. You will pardon, sir, the exhibition of feeling which 
I cannot suppress. You will sympathize with a man who 
stands charged with the crime of deliberate perjury. You 
will bear with him as he assails the foul impeachment, as he 
dashes to atoms the vile accusation—as he smites and shivers 
the atrocious calumny with the talisman of truth.” 

As the last sentence rung through the house he drew him- 
self up to his fuil height, with a glance of proud indignation 
at his accuser, and stood nobly erect as if anticipating a ver- 
dict of acquittal. The effect produced on his audience was 
altogether indescribable, and when one considers the words 
used, vigorous though they be, almost inexplicable. It was 
a marvellous proof of the power of oratory. His hearers 
sprang to their feet and stared at him for a second. Many 
burst into tears with excitement, and their over-wrought feel- 
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ings at last found vent ina deafening hurrah. It was no ordi- 
nary vulgar audience that was thus moved, but one composed 
largely of educated men, accustomed to control their emotions 
and exercise self-restraint. The portion of the speech which 
followed was perhaps the most brilliant effort ever made by 
Henry Cooke. The charges made by Mr. Montgomery were 
one by one taken up and refuted. The apparent inconsis- 
tences which he had pointed out were all explained. The 
method in which the attack had been prepared was laid bare. 
“Mr. Cooke had no notes, yet not a point was overlooked. 
He had no documents, yet his marvellous memory enabled 
him to supply the designed omissions and expunge the dam- 
aging interpolations of his adversary.” He swayed the feel- 
ings of his audience at his will. “They laughed and wept, 
and cheered in turn.” Those who had so recently hailed Mr. 
Montgomery as victor now pitied him as he writhed beneath 
the lash of his indignant and injured antagonist. When Mr. 
Cooke resumed his seat the whole audience, orthodox and 
Arian alike, sprang to their feet, and burst after burst of cheer- 
ing shook the building. The excitement was so intense that 
it was found impossible to transact any business and the Synod 
at once adjourned. More than forty-two years have passed 
since that famous scene, but it is still as vividly impressed on 
the memory of all who witnessed it as if it had happened only 
yesterday. ‘To realize the gigantic powers of Henry Cooke 
it is only necessary to listen to one of the fathers of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church describing Montgomery’s overthrow. 
Mr. Cooke’s speech at Surgan settled the Arian controversy 
in the Synod of Ulster. His resolutions were carried by an 
immense majority. Shortly afterwards the leading Arian min- 
isters met in Belfast and resolved to secede from the Synod. 
Accordingly they withdrew and formed themselves into a dis- 
tinct body, the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster. In spite of the 
influence which they had possessed, it was found that they 
only mustered seventeen ministers in all. The seceding min- 
isters retained their endowments and ecclesiastical buildings, 
but in some cases the majority of the members of their con- 
gregations left them and joined the Synod of Ulster. The 
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prediction that the Arians, when untrammelled by orthodox 
restrictions, would soon attract all the intellect of Ulster to 
their communion has not been verified. Since the time of 
their secession their numbers and influence have steadily de- 
clined. Congregation after congregation has dwindled to the 
shadow of a shade, and the entire Arian population of Ireland 
at present, men, women, and children, does not reach 4,000. 
Orthodox Presbyterianism has on the other hand grown and 
prospered. In 1840 the Synod of Ulster and the Secession* 
Synod joined together and formed the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. The General Assembly 
has now in its communion 630 ministers, 560 congregations, 
and about 100,000 families. It possesses two colleges, one of 
which, the Magee College, Londonderry, provides a complete 
curriculum in literature, science and theology. It carries on 
mission work abroad in almost every quarter of the globe, and 
is the most active and successful of all Irish ecclesiastical 
bodies in spreading evangelical truth at home. We most heart- 
ily concur with Dr. Porter when he says: “ For all this won- 
derful success the Presbyterian Church in Ireland is, under 
God, mainly indebted to the talents and labors of Henry 
Cooke.” And we are confirmed in this opinion when we con- 
sider that in England, where no reformer like Dr. Cooke arose 
to free the Presbyterian Church from heresy, orthodoxy was 
strangled, and Arianism soon held undisputed sway. 

The struggle for the truth in which Mr. Cooke was so long 
engaged was watched with great interestin America, and many 
eminent Americans rejoiced in its successfulissue. The Board 
of Jefferson College resolved to give a substantial token of 
their esteem to the victor, and conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Cooke prized highly this recogni- 
tion of his services on the part of the great American nation. 
It showed him that the result of his earnest labors was con- 
sidered to have something more than a mere local interest 
and importance. Some years later he received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Trinity College, Dublin. 





* The Secession Synod and Synod of Ulster were the two leading Presby- 
terian bodies in Ireland previous to 1840. TheSecession Synod never was 
tainted with Arianism. 
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Dr. Cooke was, in October, 1829, called to a church built 
specially for himself in May Street, Belfast, by a number of 
his admirers. He was grieved to part with his attached flock 
in Killyleagh, but his translation was felt, even by those who 
regretted it most, to be for the good of Presbyterianism. 
Belfast was the great stronghold of Arian influence, and the 
Arian ministers, smarting under their recent defeat, were 
using every effort to obtain new adherents from amongst the 
laity. There were already faithful and able pastors in Bel- 
fast, but it was felt that the cause of truth would be rendered 
doubly secure by the presence of the great champion of 
orthodoxy. May Street Presbyterian Church was for thirty- 
nine years rendered famous by the eloquence of Dr. Cooke. 
His ministerial life in Belfast was characterized by incessant 
and earnest work in the cause of Christ. The crowds which 
his powerful preaching attracted seemed to increase as the 
people grew more familiar with his gifts. From the day when 
he ascended the pulpit for the first time with the firm step of 
youth, in the full maturity of his noble powers, and having 
announced in majestic tones his text, “Glorious things are 
spoken of thee, O city of God,” almost overpowered his de- 
lighted auditors with the might of his marvellous eloquence, 
till the day when an old man of four-score years, with feeble 
voice and faltering speech, he exhorted his weeping flock to 
follow him to the heavenly home, Dr. Cooke was a name and 
2 power in the land. It is no unusual thing for a minister to 
enjoy a period of popularity, but not unfrequently in two or 


three years the public enthusiasm declines, and the once 


brilliant star dwindles into a common-place preacher. It 
was not so with Dr. Cooke. For eighteen years he conducied 
three services each Sabbath in May Street Church. At each 
service there was a sermon or lecture of an hour in length, 
and he always preached to a crowded house. The writer re- 
members that in the winter of 1859, exactly thirty years after 
Dr. Cooke commenced his ministry in Belfast, the aisles of 
the church were frequently filled by those who crowded to 
hear the veteran preacher of three-score years and ten. 

Dr. Cooke was a remarkably impressive preacher. His 
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manner of entering the pulpit and proceeding to commence 
the service, always produced a feeling of solemnity in his 
congregation. Every one instinctively felt that here was a 
man deeply in earnest, and who had something important to 
say. The gayest trifler would not have been able to force a 
smile when Dr. Cooke was conducting a religious service. 
There was a basis of truth in the remark of the shrewd old 
Scotch woman, that “If Dr. Cooke would only go into the 
pulpit and look at the people, he would do a great deal of 
good.” Although one of the greatest living orators of his 
time, it was felt at once, as soon as he commenced his dis- 
course, that his object was not to display his talents, or daz- 
zle his audience by the brilliancy of his powers. No one 
could listen to him without being convinced that his Master’s 
honor, and not his own, was ever present before his mind. 
His gorgeous imagery, striking illustrations, and bursts of 
oratory, came in easily and naturally, because the subject de- 
manded them; but there was no attempt to adjust the sub- 
ject for purposes of display. 

In tracing Dr. Cooke’s public life, from his translation to 
Belfast until his appointment as Professor of Sacred Bhet- 
oric, and President of Faculty in the Assembly’s College, in 
1847, the most interesting circumstance we meet with is his 
connection with the discussion which led to the disruption of 
the Church of Scotland. In the most open and manly man- 
ner possible he spoke out in opposition to his strong political 
friends, and condemned their policy towards the Scottish 
Church. He went on several deputations to the Govern- 
ment to induce them to withdraw the restrictions obnoxious 
to the Free Church party, but it was all in vain, although no 
clergyman in the United Kingdom at that time had more 
political influence than Henry Cooke. One of his letters to 
Sir Robert Peel has been preserved, in which he protests 
most earnestly against the course which that statesman had 
pursued. This letter is remarkable as containing a distinct 
prophecy of an event which has recently occurred—the sep- 
aration of Church and State inIreland. Dr. Cooke predicted 
this at a time when no one considered it possible, and of 
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course deeply deplored the anticipated evil; for he was a 
firm believer in the necessity of religion being nurtured by 
the State. We have lived to witness what he dreaded would 
happen, and to look back to the event with feelings the op- 
posite of regret. 

In 1847, as we have already stated, Dr. Cooke commenced 
his duties as Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Assembly’s Col- 
lege, Belfast. In accordance with the law of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church, he at once resigned his pastoral charge. 
His congregation, however, so earnestly entreated the Assem- 
bly that he might be permitted to continue to labor amongst 
them, that he was appointed constant supply in May Street 
Church. This post he accepted, but he voluntarily re- 
signed all the emoluments connected with the pastor’s office. 

Dr. Cooke, as a professor, exercised a most beneficial in- 
fluence over the young men entrusted to his care, and was an 
admirable teacher. He never tried to cram the minds of his 
students with a large amount of information. He was far 
more anxious that a small quantity should be thoroughly di- 
gested and assimilated. The result of this plan was, that, al- 
though at the end of any given session it might seem that 


some of his brother professors had got through a greater © 


amount of work, still at the close of the College course it not 
unfrequently happened that the knowledge gained from Dr. 
Cooke’s lectures bulked most largely in the young preacher's 
intellectual storehouse. And to be merely brought into personal 
contact with such a man as Dr. Cooke, was of incalculable ad- 
vantage to a candidate for the ministry. No man could sit 
for a session in his class-room without obtaining higher views 
of the pastor’s office, and nobler aims in life, than he had 
ever possessed before. 

We cannot attempt to give any detailed account of Dr. 
Cooke’s multifarious labors as pastor, professor, and public 
man in the town of Belfast. He enjoyed the unprecedented 
honor of being three times elected to the Moderator’s Chair 
in the Supreme Court of the Church. Throughout bis long 
career he was one of the busiest of men, and, however people 
might differ from him as to the wisdom of some of his public 
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acts, all admitted his intense desire to promote the cause of 
God and truth. We goon to notice the closing scenes of his 
life. In his latter years he had much cause for rejoicing, al- 
though he endured also grievous sorrow. He lived to see 
abundant fruit of his labors. He saw religion prospering, 
Presbyterianism becoming more and more a power in the land, 
and the banner of the truth uplifted, and borne forward in 
strong hands. But he suffered some trying family bereave- 
ments. Out of a family of thirteen children eight preceded 
him to the grave. The loss of a beloved daughter, who was 
in many respects the stay and comfort of his old age, in espe- 
cial affected him greatly. His daughter died in 1863, and 
after her decease he never recovered his vivacity of spirits. 
His health and strength began to fail. His appearances in 
public became fewer, and when he had ‘o address a large au- 
dience the faltering and feeble tones of the voice, that once 
rang out full and clear as the trumpot’s call, showed the grad- 
ual weakness which was overpowering him. And no wonder 
that his vigor should fail, for he had long passed the limit of 
three-score years and ten. During the session 1867-8 he 
was unable to conduct his college classes, and though he ral- 
lied a little on the approach of the summer of 1868, it was evi- 
dent that his life was near itsclose. In the month of June 
he sustained a severe shock from the death, after a few day’s 
illness, of his beloved wife, his companion for fifty-five years. 
He was soon confined to his chamber, and gradually got 
weaker and weaker, but retained the fullest possession of 
every mental faculty. Two of his brother ministers, to whom 
he was much attached, (Rev. Dr. Morgan and Rev. Mr. Me- 
neely) visited him frequently, and read to him selected ‘pas- 
sages Of Scripture, after the reading of which he would gen- 
erally himself offer up an impressive prayer. The religion 
which had purified and ennobled his life now comforted his 
heart. Never was there a more calm and peaceful dying bed. 
He suffered no pain, only extreme weakness, and his Christian 
hope was sure. “I die,” he said to a dear friend a few days 
before his death, “in the full assurance of understanding, in 
the full assurance of faith, and in the full assurance of hope.” 
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Few preachers have been privileged to show forth the grounds 
of the Christian’s confidence with the power of Dr. Cooke, but 

the silent sermon which his death-bed preached was his most 

eloquent discourse. On Sunday morning, December 13th, he 

was seen to be weaker than usual. His intellect, however, 

was clear, and his mind collected and calm. He requested 

one of his daughters to read to him from Judges vii. the story 

of Gideon, and with the stirring narrative of the delivery of 
God's chosen people from the iron bondage of Midian vibrat- 

ing in his memory, he fell into gentle sleep. During the day 
he spoke little, but prayed frequently. At five in the evening 

he was seen to be sinking and soon fell into a state of uncon- 

sciousness, without having personally exhibited any sign of 

pain. He seemed to be enjoying tranquil repose, but in a 

short time it was discovered by those who surrounded his 

bed, that Henry Cooke had passed into his everlasting rest. 

“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 

We have not tried to give any complete account of the 
labors of Dr. Cooke. We have sought to show to some ex- 
tent what he was, and what he did, by sketching briefly the 
progress of what we must always consider his great life-work. 
Many things for which he labored hard, and struggled 
earnestly, possessed merely a local and temporary interest, 
and are now almost forgotten. But the delivery of his Church 
from Arianism was a work national in its importance, and en- 
during in its results. It is not possible for us either to give 
a full delineation of his noble personal qualities ; but without 
a reference to these we cannot conclude. His high intellectual 
abilities and marvellous oratorical gifts, we have illustrated in 
describing his contests with Arianism, but we have not as yet 
noticed the chivalry of his nature, his affectionate disposition 
as husband, father, and friend, his personal piety and his lowly 
faith. The main value of Dr. Porter’s book to Ulster men is 
the new light which it throws on Dr. Cooke’s private charac- 
ter. Every one was aware of his brilliant powers, and his 
noble generosity. His letters to Mrs. Cooke, now published 
for the first time, show the depth of feeling in his warm and 
loving heart, and his earnest religious life. We have before 
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us extracts from two letters, one written when he was a young 
man of twenty-seven to his young wife, the other when he was 
an old man of seventy to his faithful partner for more than 
forty years. Both breathe the same affectionate tenderness 
and manly love. And it was only in his letters to his rela- 
tives, or very dear friends, that his deep personal piety found 
expression in words. He had an unutterable detestation of 
everything savoring of affectation or cant in religion, and 
shrunk with nervous sensitiveness from exposing his inner life 
to the public gaze. But in speaking or writing to those whom 
he knew to be one with him, in feeling, faith and hope, he ex- 
pressed himself without reserve. Dr. Cooke’s letters show 
that even those outside the circle of his own family, who know 
him best and prized him most, but imperfectly appreciated 
the full beauty of his character. 

Dr. Cooke had his faults. Who is there who has not? 
He too often allowed himself to be mixed up in the angry 
discussions of political parties, and to be made use of by men 
who were moral and intellectual pigmies when compared with 
him. In the Church Courts he was at times impatient of con- 
tradiction, inclined to be dictatorial, and unnecessarily severe 

in debate. But even those who opposed him most, and liked 
~ him least, could not help acknowledging the genuine nobility 
of his nature, and that his faults arose from his earnest de- 
sire to promote what he believed to be the cause of truth. A 
most unfriendly critic of Dr. Porter’s book, and an uncom- 
promising foe to Dr. Cooke’s principles, religious and political, 
recently wrote as follows: “Without in any way approving of 
Cooke’s principles, we can cordially admit the unselfish spirit 
and unworldly nature which actuated him. In the private 
circlé he was amiable, affectionate, unpretending. His habits 
were simple; he sought not in any sordid way worldly ag- 
grandizement—to the last he retained the esteem of his 
friends, by his thorough honesty and singleness of purpose ; 
and all his strength was given to his church, and what he 
thought the cause of truth and righteousness.. This moral 
nobleness and unselfishness of nature, was the real secret of 
his influence, when living, and is the permanent legacy he be- 
queaths the world.” 
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Dr. Porter’s book is worthy of his well-earned reputation 
asaliterary man. Apart altogether from the interest at- 
attaching to the subject, it is one of the most readable books 
which issued from the English press last year. It contains 
perhaps too many traces of hero-worship, but we would not 
envy the man who, after being admitted to the close, per- 
sonal intercourse with Dr. Cooke which Dr. Porter enjoyed, 
could afterwards write his biography without some traces of 
this form of idolatry. It is a book which should be read by 
every preacher, every professor, and every student. To the 
latter we believe it will teach the lesson which a distinguished 
lecturer drew from the life-history of another eminent man. 
“ My young friends, if you wish to reach distinction in any 
calling or profession, you must seek God's blessing, and you 
must work very hard.” 





Arr. II.—IS ELECTION FOR A LIMITED TERM OF SER- 
VICE PRESBYTERIAN AND CONSTITUTIONAL ?* 
By Rev. Wiiu1aM E. Moore, West Chester, Pa. 


In most of the discussions upon the term of service of Rul- 
ing Elders, it is assumed: that the limitation of the term is 
an innovation upon the time-honored polity of the Reformed 
Churches: that from the beginning elders were elected for 
life: and, that election for a limited term of service is new in 
the Presbyterian Church. 

It is assumed, also, that the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States enjoins an election for a 
term limited only by death, removal, or the act of the ses- 
sion, and forbids an election fixing a limit to the term. We 
propose to show : : 

I. That service for a term, limited by the election itself, 





* This article presents one side of the question. We had engaged an article 
on the other from one of the most eminent writers on subjects of this nature 
in our Church, who, we regret, is prevented by sickness from preparing it 
for this number. It is our desire that our readers should be in possession 
of the arguments on both sides of this question.— Zditors. 
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was the original polity of the Presbyterian churches of the 
Old World without exception, 

If. That the right to choose their elders for a term of 
years, was inherent in the congregations composing the Synod 
in 1788, when the Constitution was adopted, and was pro- 
tected by that instrument, and 

ILI. That it is the true polity of the Church to return to 
its original usage, in electing elders for a limited term of 
service. 

I. With entire uniformity the “Reformed” churches 
adopted the Ruling Eldership as a feature of church polity. 
They found it existing among the Waldenses and Bohemians, 
and claiming an early if not an apostolic origin. It may 
be readily shown that the “ Reformed” churches of France, 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany and Great Britain, modeled 
their polity, in this respect, chiefly by that established at 
Geneva. 

Heylin (History of Presbyterians, p. 6) says of the Church 
at Geneva: “A standing ecclesiastical court was established ; 
perpetual judges in that court to be ministers: others of the 
people to be annually chosen.” ‘The lay elders being only 
annual and changed from year to year.” In France and Hol- 
land, the elders held their office from one to three years. 
‘The same was and is true of the “Reformed” churches of 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany. “These all, with their cog- 
nate churches in our own land, elect elders for limited terms 
to their consistories, or sessions” (Pres. Rev. vol. iii. p. 384.) 
Election to the eldership, for an unlimited term of service, 
never has prevailed, and does not now prevail, in the “ Re- 
formed” or Presbyterian churches of the continent. 

We turn, then, to the Reformed churches of Great Britain, 
and especially to the Church of Scotland, on whose polity 
our own is chiefly modeled. ° 

In 1560, the Privy Council (McCrie, Life of Knox, p. 209) 
gave a commission to John Knox, and others, to draw up 4 
plan of ecclesiastical government. This “Plan” was ap- 
proved by the Assembly which met Jan. 5,1561. Itis known 
in history as “ The Book of Policy, or First Book of Disci- 
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pline.” It is evidently the Presbyterianism of the continent, 
as familiar to Knox from his long residence there, modified, 
as the circumstances of Scotland seemed to require. In 
B| Knox’s own draft (Works, vol. II. p. 234) we read: “The 
an election of Elderis and Deaconis, ought to be used everie 
yeare, least that by long continuance of suche officaris, men 


i presume-upon the liberties of the Kirke. It hurtis not that ti 
* one man be retained in office mo years’s than one, so that he ! 
1 be appointed yearlie, by common and fre electioun.” In 


the ‘Sum of the First Book of Discipline” as set forth by 
the Assembly “for the instruction of Ministers and Readers 
in their office,’ Chap. VII., “Of Elders and Deacons,” we 
read as follows: “Men of the best knowledge, judgment 
and conversation, should be chosen for Elders and Deacons. 
Their election shall be yearly, where it may be conveniently 
observed.” “It is not necessary to appoint a public stipend 
for Elders and Deacons, seeing they are-changed yearly and 
may wait upon their own vocation with the charge of the 


kirk.” 
: In 1578, six years after the death of Knox, “The Second 
, Book of Discipline” was sanctioned by the Assembly. It 


seems to be assumed that this “Book” was superceded in 
the Scottish Church by the Westminster “ Directory for 








rr 


Church Government” (see Miller, Ruling Elders, p. 276; Pres. 
. Rev. Vol. III. p. 580). But Hetherington, p. 81, tells us: 
, “Tt from that time forward was, and continues still to be, the 
) authorized standard of the Church of Scotland, in respect of 
, government and discipline.” Incorporating the principles 
x of the “First Book” it enlarges upon and explains points 
which the lapse of eighteen years had shown to be obscure. 
, The Second Book of Discipline leaves the term of service 
y as it had been fixed by the First, and by the universal usage 
of the “ Reformed” churches. But it had become necessary ¥ 
)) to define more particularly the nature of the office. Two of 
a 4 the offices provided for by the First Book, viz.: Superintend- 
Q- ; ents and Readers, had been declared, by that Book itself, 
temporary. Was the office of Ruling Elder also temporary ? 


If perpetual, was it a spiritual or a secular function? 
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In Chap. II. “ On the Policy of the Kirk, and Persons, or 
Office Bearers to whom the administration is committed,” 
these questions are answered. “Some of these ecclesiastical 
functions are ordinary and some extraordinary, or temporary 

. . There are four ordinary functions, or offices, in the 
Kirk of God : the office of the Pastor, Minister, or Bishop: 
the Doctor: the Presbyter or Elder: and the Deacon. These 
offices are ordinary, and ought to continue perpetually in 
the Kirk, as necessary to the government and Policy thereof.” 

Accordingly, in Chap. VI. “ Of Elders and their Office,” 
we read: “In this our division, we call these Elders whom 
the Apostles call Presidents or Governors ; their office, as it 
is ordinary, so itis perpetual, and always necessary in the 
Kirk of God. The Eldership is a spiritual function, as is the 
Ministry.” Having thus defined the office as “ perpetual,” 
and the function as “ spiritual,” it goes on to affirm, “ Elders 
once lawfully called to the office, and having gifts from God 
meet to exercise the same, may not‘ leave it again.” But 
that this refers to the office, and not to the term of service, 
is obvious, both from the comparison of Chaps. II. and VI. 
and also from the fact that annual elections continued just as 
before. “Their election shall be yearly where it may be 
conveniently observed.” 

Spotswood (Hist. Church of Scotland, p. 167) tells us that 
in his day (obiit 1639) the rule was: “The election of El- 
ders and Deacons ought to be made every year once, which 
we judge to be the most convenient to be done the first of 
August yearly, lest men, by long continuance in those offices, 
should presume on the liberties of the church.” Heylin, 
whose history was published 1672, says that, “In Scotland, 
it was provided by the ‘Second Book of Discipline,’ that in 
all churches there be [at least] two Elders, annually chosen, 
to be associated with the Ministers in the cognizance of all 
ecclesiastical matters (p. 140). In 1642, in answer to a ques- 
tion “ anent the chusing of Kirk Sessions,” “The assembly 
ordains the old session to elect the newsession, both in burgh 
and land.” This, evidently, is not a provision for the en- 
largement of the session, by adding new members, but is the 
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election of the entire body, by which it became the “new 
session,” even though many or all its members were re- 
| elected by themselves. 

But the meaning of Chap. VI. as it refers to the office, and 
not to the term of service, is settled by the Act of Assembly 
of 1705, viz.: “ Though an Elder, being once ordained, makes 
him to be so during life, unless he be censured with deposi- 
tion, or demit his office, and the demission received by a ju- 
dicatory ; yet where there are plenty of persons fit to be 
Elders, and plenty of Elders, the actual exercise of the office, 
as to constant attendance on the session, &c., may be limited 
for a time, and others take their place.” This points to the 
fact that the elders once elected were continuously reélected, 
especially as they were their own electors, (see Act of 1642 
above); until the doubt had arisen whether they might be 
lawfully relieved. In the same act, the assembly declare, 
“ Annual elections ought to be rectified, and that new elec- 
tions of Elders, except in case of great necessity, should 
only be within the compass of four years.” This continued 
to be the statute law of the Scottish Church up at least to 
1771. Nor can I find evidence of its subsequent repeal. 

Ws have seen then, that unlimited service inthe eldership 
was not the eustom in Scotland, nor on the continent, up at. ‘Sa 
least to the time of the organization of our Church in 1705. ‘a 

Let us turn then to the Presbyterian churches of South 
Britain. In 1577 asynod washeld in Jersey which confirmed 
a “ Form of Discipline,” drawn up by the ministers of Guern- 
sey, Jersey, Sark and Alderney, assisted by Cartwright. 
These Presbyterians were largely Huguenots, who had fled from 
France on the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572. The 
Discipline adopted was esseutially that of the Reformed 
Church of France. On the point before us we quote from 
the directory found among Cartwright’s papers, and which 
Neal (Hist. of the Puritans, Vol. III. p. 491) assures us “was, 
as far as the times would suffer, practised by the first non- 
conformists in the days of Queen Elizabeth.” After defining 
the duties of elders, the “ Directory” affirms, “ They are not 
to be perpetual ; neither yet easily to be changed.” There 
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is no evidence that the English Presbyterian churches de- 
parted, in this respect, from the usages of the continent, from 
which they drew their polity, and very largely their ministry 
and membership. 

The earliest record: I can find of a permanent tenure of 
the office of Ruling Elder, is in the “ Martyr Church,” as it 
is sometimes called, in London, the church in which Barrowe, 
Greenwood and Penry were members. This church was 
driven into exile in 1593, and was reiissembled in Amsterdam, 
under its pastor, Francis Johnson, who had been the col- 
league of the martyr Greenwood. In 1598 it published “ The 
Confession of Faith of certain English people living in the 
Low Countries, exiled :” the preface being dated two years 
before the date of publication. On that Confession Francis 
Junius made some strictures. The exiles replying to him, 
and noting some of the “chief heads of their dissent from the 
Dutch Church,” (to which Junius thought they ought to have 
joined themselves) mentioned, as the seventh of eleven dif- 
ferences, the difference between the Presbyterian Ruling 
Elder and their own: “ Their Elders change yearly, and do 
not continue in office according to the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles, and practice of the primitive churches.” (Hanbury’s 

Historical Memorials, Vol. I. p. 144). This reply of the Am- 
sterdam exiles to Junius was dated July 1, 1602. 
In 1616 the Congregationalists framed themselves into a 
distinct party. Toulmin (Hist. of Prot. Dissenters, p. 281) 
says there was usually, besides the minister, “ ancther person, 
not a minister, but a layman, whom they called a Ruling 
Elder.” John Robinson, in a letter to Sir John Wostenholme, 
Jan. 27, 1618, which was designed to be laid before the king, 
says, “ Touching the ecclesiastical ministry, viz., of Pastors 
for teaching, and Elders for ruling, and Deacons for distrib- 
uting the church’s conuributions. . . . We wholly agree with 
the French Reformed Churches, according to their public 
Confession of Faith.” With this Confession, as being that 
adopted by the non-conforming churches of South Britain, 
the Court was assumed to be familiar. But among the dif- 
ferences “in some accidental circumstances,” he mentions : 
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“Their Elders and Deacons are annual, or at most for two 
or three years ; ours are perpetual” (Prince, Chron. Hist. New | 
Eng., p. 144). 

In a summary of the main principles of Mr. Robinson and 
his Church, Prince (p. 177) enumerates, “‘ Mere Ruling Elders, 
who are to help the Pastors in overseeing and ruling; that 
their offices be not temporary, as among the Dutch and 
French Churches, but continual.” 

Permanent tenure of the office of Elder was an original fea- 
ture of the Congregational Churches, and retained by them 
so long as they retained the office, which was generally till 
near the close of the 17th century. The Cambridge Synod of 
1680 lament its decline, and provide for its revival. The 
Saybrook Platform of 1708 shows us its active existence in 
Connecticut. 

In these only, of all the churches using the office of Ruling 
Elder, can we find even the suspicion of a life tenure up at least 
to the time when the Presbyterian Church in America as- 
sumed an organized form. 

We propose to show: 

II. That the right to choose their Elders for a term of 
years was inherent in the congregations composing the Synod 
in 1788, when the constitution was adopted, and was pro- 
tected by that instrument. 

It is a principle recognized by the highest judicial author- 
ities, that constitutions or charters are to be interpreted, as 
to their meaning, by such usages or agreements as may have 
preceded them, and that rights existing at the time of their 
adoption can be taken away only by the express authority 
of the instrument itself. 

We have seen what was the uniform usage of the Presby- 
terian churches, from which ours avowedly drew its policy, 
up to the very date of its organization. They all agreed in 
limiting the tenure of the Elder’s office. 

It will hardly be questioned, in view of all the facts, that 
the founders of the Presbyterian Church in America, in 1705, 


meant to take the Church of Scotland as its model, in respect 


to government and discipline. Certainly in 1729 this was 
16 
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true. In that year the Synod adopted “ the Confession and 
Catechisms” of the Westminster Assembly “as the Confession 
of our Faith.” Their language, however, with respect to 
“ the Directory for Worship, Discipline and Government of 
the Church, commonly annexed to the Westminster Confes- 
sion,’ deserves attention. They say “they judge it to be 
agreeable in substance to the word of God, and founded 
thereupon ; and therefore do earnestly recommend the same 
to all their members, to be by them observed, as near as cir- 
cumstances will allow, and Christian prudence permit.” This 
Directory was not “adopted” by them, asthe Confession and 
Catechisms were. It had never been adopted by the Church 
of Scotland, which had ratified the Confession in 1647. Of 
the form of government, they had approved in 1645, “asa 
part of the covenanted uniformity in Religion betwixt the 
Churches of Christ in the three kingdoms of Scotland, Eng- 
land and Ireland.” But when, in 1690, after the Revolution, 
the Church of Scotland was reéstablished by Parliament, 
by an Act “ratifying the Confession of Faith, and settling 
Presbyterian Church Government,” the Act of 1592 was re- 
vised, renewed and confirmed. (Hetherington, p. 302.) But 
this Act of 1592 ratified the Books of Discipline of 1560, and 
especially that of 1578, known as “ the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline.” (Ibid, pp. 94, 95.) “The Directory for Worship ” 
was not the law of the Church of Scotland. 

A comparison, however, with the Books of Discipline will 
show that the “ Westminster Directory” was framed chiefly 
from these. Its article on the Eldership is found in the 
“ Directory for Church Government.” Title, “ Of the officers 
of a particular congregation,” as follows : “ When any Ruling 
Elder is to be chosen, where an eldership is constituted, let 
it be done by them, with the consent and approbation of the 
people of that congregation, and that not for a limited time ; 
yet the exercise of their office may be so ordered by the 
Eldership as that their civil employment shall be least 
hindered thereby.” That the expression, “not for a limited 
time,” has reference to the function as a “spiritual” one, 
and not to the tenure of the office, is apparent from the fact 
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that the language is almost identical with that of the “Second 
Book of Discipline,” quoted above; and, that the Scottish 
Church having “approved ” the Directory in 1647, continued, 
as before, their custom of annual elections. 

Tt will not be claimed that a new Church was formed in 
1705, when the first Presbytery was organized, or in 1729 
when the Synod adopted formally the Westminster Stand- 
ards; or in 1788, when it framed our Form of Goverment. 
The Churches traced their genealogy in direct line through 
three centuries of history, to the Reformed churches of the 
continent and of Britain. They inherited the rights of their 
fathers. Their standards were the standards of the churches 
of the Reformation, and must be interpreted by them. 

The Rule of our Book, bearing upon the election of Ruling 
Elders, is found in Form of Gov., chap. XIII. sec. II. “ Every 
congregation shall elect persons to the office of Ruling Elder . . 
in the mode most approved, and in use in that congregation.” 

On the face of the rule, lies the inference, justified by what 
we know of the origin of the churches entering into the Federa- 
tion, that the synod found a variety of modes in electing El- 
ders, “approved and in use,” which they did not deem it 
wise to attempt to reduce to uniformity. If they had de- 
signed to enact, that all congregations must elect for an un- 
limited term, it was easy to say so. If such were their in- 
tention, they must say so in view of the former constitutions 
and usages, or leave the rights guaranteed under those con- 
stitutions in full force. 

To say nothing of the Dutch, French and German congre- 
gations, which brought with them the usages and the laws of 
their mother churches, many of the leading congregations of 
Scottish origin were gathered here long before it became the 
usage in Scotland to elect Elders without limit. For we 
have seen that in 1705, the very year in which our Church 
took organic form, the Scottish Assembly directs that “ an- 
nual elections ought to be rectified, and that new elections of 
Elders, except in cases of great necessity, should be only 
within the compass of four years.” We quote from a copy of 
“The Confessions of Faith, Catechisms, Form of Church 
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Government, Discipline, &c,” published at Glasgow in 1771, 
as being at that date, “ Of public authority in the Church of 
Scotland.” 

At what time the periodic election of elders ceased, or fell 
into disuse in the Church of Scotland, and presumably in the 
Trish churches which drew their usages from Scotland, even 
so thorough a historian as Dr. Miller is unable to decide 
(Ruling Elders, p. 276.) We can, however, trace the tenden- 
cies which led to it. From the beginning the election had 
been by the people, (First Book of Dis. Chap. VIII.) “How 
the votes and suffrages may be best received with every man’s 
freedom in voting, we leave to the judgment of every partic- 
war Kirk.” The “Second Book” leaves this unchanged. 
(Chap. VI.) In Chap. II. on office bearers in general, it 
affirms that, “In the order of election is to be eschewed, 
that any person be intruded in any offices of the Kirk, 
contrary to the will of the congregation to which they are 
appointed, or without the voice of the eldership.” But in 
1642, the Assembly “ ordains the old session to elect the new 
session.” The election was then taken from the people, and 
elders made their own electors, in case of reélection, and 
that reélection was rendered almost certain, as each elder 
was also an elector of his fellow elder. Yet the form of an- 
nual elections seems to have been adhered to until 1705, 
when it was changed to quadriennial. 

During the “dreary reign of Moderatism,” beginning with 
the reign of William in 1688, and extending to the very close 
of the 18th century, many changes were made in the prac- 
tice of the church, without, however, the sanction of the or- 
ganic law. Hetherington tells us that in 1757, “The only 
qualification regarded (by the Moderates) as indispensable for 
an elder, was that he possessed political power, or was con- 
nected with those who did, and about this time, the practice 
was introduced of ordaining young lawyers to the eldership, 
that they might sit in Assemblies, exercise their oratorical 
powers, and swell the Moderate majorities” (p. 365.) Such 
elders would be very likely to “rectify” annual elections, or 
any other which might endanger their power. 
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. In our own early history the influence of the congregational 
churches, in their disuse of the office, is seen in the fact that 
the Presbytery found it necessary in 1714, to “ order and ap- 
point that in every congregation there be a sufficient number 
of assistants chosen to aid the minister in the management 
of congregational affairs” (Minutes, p. 37.) In 1715, it was 
found “ that diverse of the ministers have not complied with 
the designs of said act,’ and it was again ordered “that the 
several ministers perform the end of the said act, as it is spec- 
ified therein.” (Ib. p. 41.) In a pastoral letter they say, “We 
expect your acquiescence in our last year’s act, touching ses- 
sions, and session books, which we presume you know to be 
agreeable to the laudable practice of the best Reformed 
churches” (Ib. p. 42.) It would not be strange if on “ap- 
pointing assistants” these congregations should adopt the 
well-known usages of the Independents, to elect them for life. 

But whenever, or from whatever source, the usage of elect- 
ing elders, without limiting the term, came into our congrega- 
tions, it can show the sanction of no organic law, save that of 
the Congregational Churches. _ 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied, that prior to 1788, 
the right to choose elders for a limited term of service, was 
sanctioned by the organic law of the Scottish, Dutch, German 
and French churches, and was “ approved and in use” in the 
United States. 

Did the Constitution of 1788 design to take this right 
away? If so, it must be by the plain assertion of the purpose, 
or by the use of such language as admits no other construc- 
tion : for the right is one of common law, older than the Con- 
stitution. But the fact is, the Book says nothing as to the 
term for which elders shall be elected. Sec. II. of Chap. 
XIII. is the only one bearing upon the election. It is omi- 
nously silent as to the term or tenure of office. “ Every 
congregation shall elect, in the mode most approved and in 
use in that congregation.” The idea of “ election for life ” is 
not found in the Book. It enjoins election, and leaves each 
congregation to determine the tenure for itself, “ agreeably to 
the laudable custom of the best Reformed Churches.” 
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The only authority the unlimited election has from our 
Book, is the acknowledged fact, that the framers of the Con- 
stitution found it “approved and in use,” in many, perhaps 
most of the congregations, and threw over it the sanction of 
the organic Law as one “ mode approved and in use.” 

Sec. VI. has been quoted as affirming the doctrine that 
the election must be for life. But Sec. VI. says nothing 
about the election of elders. It defines “the office,” and 
not the tenure of it ; for itself provides for the incumbent 
ceasing to act. It applies equally whether the elder were 
elected with or without limit, as to the term of service. Our 
Sec. VI. is borrowed very literally from Chap. VI of the 
Second Book of Discipline, which reads: “ Their office, as it 
is ordinary so it is perpetual, and always necessary in the 
kirk of God. The eldership is a spiritual function, as is the. 
ministry. Elders once lawfully called to the office, and having 
gifts from God meet to receive the same, may not leave it 
again.” Our Sec. VI. reads, “The offices of Ruling Elder 
and of Deacon are both perpetual,* and cannot be laid aside at 
pleasure. No person can be divested of either office but by 
deposition.” The later Act must be interpreted by the usage 
and decisions under the older. But the men who framed 
and adopted the Second Book of Discipline, held that “ their 
election shall be yearly, where it may be conveniently ob- 
served.” The rest of Sec. VI., and the whole of Section VII., 
point out the way in which an elder may demit the duties of 
his office, or be removed from it. They say nothing as to 
the term of his election, or of his service. They show that 
one may divest himself, or be divested of the duties of the 
office, and “cease to be an acting elder.” 

Whatever incongruity may be supposed to exist, in elect- 
ing one for a term of years, to an “ office” which is “ perpetual, 
and cannot be laid aside at pleasure,” the same exists in the 
provision by which one, elected for an unlimited tenure, may 
divest himself of it in the contingency of his “becoming un- 
acceptable, in his official character, to a majority of the con- 





* See also Chap. III. Sec. IT: ‘The perpetual officers,” &c. 
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gregation to which he belongs.” And what less objectionable 
test can be conceived of, as to the acceptability of an elder, 
than election at stated intervals, according to the uniform 
usage of the Reformed churches for two hundred years ? 

But it has been held that the General Assembly, in its © 
action (1835), decided “ that the mode of electing elders in 
the congregation of Wheatland, for a term of years, was ir- 
regular, and ought for the future to be abandoned.” (Minutes, 
p- 471.) If, however, we have shown the rights of the 
churches, as guaranteed by the statutes of all the Reformed 
churches, to be recognized by the Constitution itself, then 
this “decision,” if such it be, is but an illustration of the 
words of the “Book,” Chap. I., Sec. VIT., “ All synods and 
councils may err through the frailty inseparable. from hu- 
manity.” The Assembly cannot frame laws for the Church. 
It may err in interpreting them. In this case it is obvious 
that they did not attempt to make a rule, but to interpret 
Sec. VI. of Chap. XIII, of Form of Government, which we 
have shown does not refer to election at all, but to the 
“ office” as a spiritual and “ perpetual ” function. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which we are led, is: that 


under the Constitution as it stands, any congregation has the _ 


tight to elect its elders for a term of service, if it so desire, 
because this “ mode” of election was “ approved and in use,” 
when the Constitution was adopted, and was the only “mode” 
sanctioned by the statute law of any of the Reformed 
churches of the Presbyterian name. The right to elect, 
without limit, was undoubtedly also guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution ; because, as we have seen, at the time of its adop- 
tion, that also was a “ mode approved and in use” in many of 
the congregations. To forbid the one or the other “ mode ” 
transcends the power of the Assembly, which, equally with 
the humblest judicatory, is bound by the organic law. 

If any object to the use of the word “mode” as applying 
to the term for which elders are elected, we reply the Assem- 
bly itself is our authority for using it in that sense. See 
Minutes of 1835, p. 471: “Your committee are of opinion 
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that the mode of electing Elders, in the congregation of 
Wheatland for a term of years, was irregular,” &c. 

If, again, it be supposed that a congregation, having once 
established and approved its “ mode of electing elders,” can 
not change it, we refer to the action of the Assembly in 1827, 
p. 215: “ While the Assembly would recognize the undoubt- 
ed right of each congregation to elect their elders in the 
mode most approved, and in use among them, they would 
recommend that in all cases where any dissatisfaction ap- 
pears to exists, the congregation be promptly convened, to 
decide on their future mode of election.” 

To the argument for uniformity in the mode, we oppose 
the judgment of the Assembly of 1826, p. 187: “They find 
themselves unable to devise any method by which a uniform- 
ity of practice can be established, . . . and believe that any 
alteration effected in the Constitution, with a view to relieve 
the difficulties in one section, would produce difficulties in 
another section of the church.” 

ITI. We propose to show that it is the true policy of the 
church to return to its original usage of electing elders for a 
limited term. 

1. Our first reason is that it is the original usage of all the 
Reformed churches, except the Congregational. Itis a good 
thing to “see and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein.” (Jer. vi. 16.) The churches of the 
Reformed way unanimously agreed in a limited term of ser- 
vice. They assigned good reasons for it. ‘They adhered to 
it for two centuries. They all adhere to it to this day, with 
the exception of the churches of Scottish, Irish, and Puritan 
origin. No one even of these has formally sanctioned the 
change by statute, much less given reasons for it. The gen- 
ealogy of the change is obscure, and not at all to its credit. 
It crept in during the political struggle in Britain; the way to 
it was paved by taking the suffrage from the people and giv- 
ing it to the session. ‘The change of usage has not com- 
mended itself by any better results, in the congregations 
which have adopted it, than are realized from the office in 
those which have adhered to the old way. 
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2. Our second reason is, that election for a term of years, 
with eligibility to a new term, is most in accordance with the 
nature of the office, as defined in the “ Book.” “Ruling El- 
ders are properly the representatives of the people, chosen 
by them for the purpose of exercising government and dis- 
cipline, in conjunction with pastors and ministers.” (Form 
of Gov., Chap V.) The government of our church is not a 
hierarchy. At its base lies the “ congregational assemblies,” 
(Chap. VIII), exercising “ government,” not as a democracy, 
but through their chosen “ representatives.” It is not in ac- 
cordance with republican institutions, that “ representatives 
of the people” should hold their office by a tenure which 


virtually removes all direct responsibility to their constitu- ~ 


ents ; and in the event of their becoming “ unacceptable in 
their official character to a majority of the congregation,” 
leaves no redress, save by a process which is always exas- 
perating and often impracticable. See Chap. XXIII., Sec. VIL. 

3. Our third reason is, that every advantage claimed for 
the unlimited tenure is inherent in the mode of electing for 
a limited service. For it is morally certain that an elder who 
is acceptable “in his official character to a majority of the 
congregation to which he belongs,” will be reélected, so long 
as he is willing to serve. And the Book itself implies that 
he ought not to serve when he has become “ unacceptable 
in his official character to a majority of the congregation.” 
Any attempt to keep an unacceptable elder in his office, as 
an “ acting elder,” must result either in his virtual withdrawal 
from active duty, or in uneasiness in the congregation, or 
both. 

4. Our fourth reason is, that the mode of electing for a 


limited service is eminently adapted to a growing chureh, © 


where the best material is not always at first attainable, and 
where it is of the first importance to bring into the session 
the vigorous and energetic, as well as the tried and experi- 
enced. 

The question is a practical one. Many of our congrega- 
tions now elect for a term of service. Many are adopting 
this mode in their new elections. The Assembly of 1872 will 
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be called upon, judicially, to decide as to the right of a con- 
gregation thus to elect, and to sustain or censure a Pres- 
bytery and a Synod for approving it. And, let it be remem- 
bered, that the province of the Assembly in the matter is not 
to make constitutional law, but to interpret that which our 
fathers handed down to us. 





Art. III.—THE BENEVOLENT WORK OF THE CHURCH ; 
AND THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF ‘‘ TWENTY-ONE.” 


By Rev. J. TRumBuLL Backus, D.D., Schenectady, N. Y. 


The benevolent work of the Church must be to Presbyte- 
rians a subject of deep interest ; especially at the present crit- 
ical period, when the hope is so general that our reunited 
body will become very effective in the evangelizing work, at 


home and abroad. 

_ Dr. Chalmers, in his sermon on opening the Free Church 
of Scotland, said: “The outward business of the house of 
God is of chief necessity and importance at the commence- 
ment of a church, or at some of those great changes and enlarge- 
ments, which it is often made to undergo. At the outset of 
the Jewish Church, besides the regulations for the mainten- 
ance of the priesthood, and distribution of the various offices, 
we read much of the time and labor expended in the struc- 
ture of the tabernacle. The same thing might be observed 
on occasicns of great enlargements, or revivals, or deliver- 
ances, as at the rearing, and successive great repairs, of the 

temple in Jerusalem ; and; more notably still, in the days of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, on their return from the captivity, and 
the reéstablishment both of the national and sacred polity. 

At the commencement of the Christian Church, he who was 
the most gifted of the apostles, though preéminently a man 
of faith and prayer, busied himself, most of all, with matters 
of mere external regulation. May we not take a lesson from 
these great master spirits of a former age.” 








































This is an age of unprecedented development of all the 
means of Christian influence, when attention is more than ever 
given to the question of the best methods. In Scotland, the 
Established Church, the Free Church, and the United Pres- 
byterians ; in England, the Congregationalists and the Wes- 


leyans; Episcopalians and Presbyterians in Ireland, as well ° 


as the Southern Presbyterians, the United Presbyterians, and 
the Methodist Church of our own country, have made more 
or less experiments in this field. It is to be presumed that, 
out of all this, our Church may receive hints for a judicious 
improvement in the modes familiar to us and our predeces- 
sors. 

An evident prevalence of discontent with the condition of 
our benevolent work ; the impatience of practical business 
men because of so much unskilfulness and waste in our oper- 
ations ; no less than the avidity with which some Synods 


have, in their late sessions, seized upon the crumbs conceded — 


by the last Assembly, and the appeal for more—all betoken a 
felt want. Moreover, there is a prevalent conviction that it 
would obviate some difficulties, and be more satisfactory, if we 
can thoroughly Presbyterianize our methods. 

At the reunion the committees, on reconstructing the vari- 
ous benevolent operations of the two branches, aimed only at 
bringing them together, as simply and safely as possible. 
This accomplished that immediate unity of action in all de- 
partments of work which the Church determined at once to 
effect. But it was felt, as the discussions of 1870 clearly show, 
that the existing plans did not fully meet the permanent neces-- 
sities of tye Church. There was not enough uniformity, nor 
that consolidation, system and harmony which were desired. 
Therefore, with great unanimity, a proposition was adopted 
by the first reunited Assembly, to put the whole matter into 
the hands of a committee representing all parts of the Church. 
And that “ Committee of Twenty-one” was directed to consider 
the feasibility of something more efféctive and satisfactory for 
“enlisting the whole church,” and for “ simplifying and unifying 
the entire work.” This is manifestly a very comprehensive 
proposition, and goes to the roots of the matter. 
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In the interim the church work was placed in a very differ- 
ent condition from that occupied previously by either branch. 
Those at the Chicago Assembly of 1871, who appealed to 
“what our Boards have done” for many years, as argument 
against any future change, insisting that their past success 
had been so wonderful as to prove them foreordained of God, 
overlooked the important fact that our actual machinery had 
been in operation hardly one year. Not one of the reconstruct- 
ing Committees was sufliciently satisfied with the (O. 8.) 
boards to recommend their continuance. The principle un- 
derlying those boards has its value. But, when composed of 
men most of whom never appeared at the meetings, they 
were not thought to be adequate to the wants of the case, 
nor insisted on by either branch. And they are not what we 
have. The Assembly of 1870 gave us what are virtually ex- 
ecutive committees, of fifteen or more, chiefly chosen from 
their vicinity to the several offices; and these received the 
name of Boards out of respect to the preferences of some, 
and as a reunion compromise. 

It is unwise to conceal from ourselves that there is a call 
for improvement in our arrangements. The great fact con- 
fronts us that existing modes of church work, though so 
much better than nothing, and notwithstanding the conceded 
fidelity and ability of the brethren who have been, or are, 
officially in them, and the gratifying measure of their success, 
are not adequate to the case, nor satisfactory to the Church. 
They have not secured the codperation of even a large ma- 
jority of the congregations ; nor are they adequate to develop 
the full power of such as do coéperate with them. Not half, 
not a quarter, of the funds are raised which might be. With 
an area rapidly increasing, and the accumulating need of 
more money every year, the boards complain of deficient 
means, of heavy debts, of having to withhold new appoint- 
ments.* 





* One recent writer calls attention to “ the very significant fact, brought out 
in the annual Report of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, that nearly 
one-third of the entire Ministerial force are on the mission Jist;” .. . “1233 
men, mostly on the frontiers of civilization, and, amid untold hardships, labor- 
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Making every fair allowance for feeble churches and excep- 


tional cases, it can not be denied that hundreds of our con- 


gregations do nothing, or nothing of consequence; and a 
large portion of members of giving churches contribute not — 
at all. Not many of our Presbyteries have all the columns. 


of their statistical report of giving filled. To how great a de- 
gree are we yearly depending upon the few liberal individuals: _ 
and churches, when the aim should be mainly the enlisting of the 
masses. Dr. Chalmers, in his arguments for the Free Church 
schemes, wisely insisted on looking, “not to the strength of 
large sums, but to the accumulation of littles.” 


methods lose sight of this, they undermine the permanent ef- _ 
ficiency of the Church. It is owr duty, as well as the true policy, G ss Z 
to aim at enlisting every member of all our churches in the work. _ 
How to accomplish this is the question. a 
We have such respect for those who cling to the old fa~ 


ciled to the proposed arrangements, in their principles, if not — 


So far as our 
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in all the details, so soon as they more clearly apprehend them. . > 








ing to establish Christian institutions, and laying the foundations of social or= 


der and morals.” Yet, with a constantly increasing list, the condition of finan- 


ces, as stated, is far from satisfactory. ‘Last year the receipts from all sources” 


were about $300,000, This year they have been only about $282,000. The — 
falling off is in part explained by the fact that the amount received from leg 


cies have been less by nearly $35,000 than last year; but it leaves the board in — ee 


a sad dilemma when its expenses for the year are $352,854, or nearly $71,000 
in excess of its receipts.” Other facts brought out in this Report “chal- — 
lenge the serious attention and enlarged charity of our churches.” ... “In | 
Texas, for instance, we have but four missionaries, and yet into this State, 
larger than France by four times the extent of Massachusetts, a vast nor- 
thern population is now flowing in anticipation of the completion of a 
railroad from Kansas to the Gulf of Mexico.” . . . So, also, “in Nebraska 


alone, 18,000 homesteads were taken last year, wil nena three millions of Ng 


acres of her choicest lands disposed of to actual settlers.” In view of such © 
statements well may the writer add: “It is not only the reputation and pros- 
perity of our own denomination that are at stake. ... It would be an indelible 


disgrace, as well asa criminal negligence, if we should now falter in our prosecu- © 
tion of a branch of Christian enterprize, on the success of which such vast re- _ 


sults to the future of our country and the world necessarily depend. ... We 
must have, on the part of the churches, a clearer and more adequate Se a 
sion of the demand made upon them, and’a more liberal response to that de+ 
mand in their enlarged charities,” etc. 
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These propositions were not the result of “speculative theor- 
izing, by men inexperienced in the practical work” of the 
Church. There is nothing in them that has not been suc- 
-~ cessfully tried by other churches. Nor have they anything 
at variance with the Presbyterian polity. Least of all was it Y 
designed to concentrate influence in any one locality. On the 
’ contrary, the aim was to guard the necessary;amount of central 
force against any tendency to undesirable and anti-Presbyterian 
centralization. The constitution of the Committee implies 
this. There were present at its meetings representatives from 
different sections of Pennsylvania and New York, from Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri: and, in filling vacancies, they sought only for the best 
_ practical ability available. The Committee claim no infal- 
libility ; but, under such circumstances, their report is en- 
titled to a more full and candid consideration than it has yet 
received. 

It is to be regretted that such a question could not have 
been discussed on its merits in the last Assembly. However 
it happened, the proceedings from the first were so shaped as } 
to make the year’s arrangements for church work anticipate 
and interfere with the full consideration of this most important 
matter. Explanations, and even corrections of misstatements, 
were precluded, on the plea of want of time, and by the motion 
to “lay on the table.” 

And now, not only are views taken by the new Committee 
of Benevolence and Finance, in respect to the acts of the As- 
sembly, different from those entertained by some opponents 
of the measures in question, and some Synods and Presby- 

_ teries evidently at a loss or dissatisfied, but ‘the Boards” 
are complaining of serious deficiencies in receipts, to meet 
actual engagements, as compared with the receipts of last 
om year, when the Memorial Fund effort was expected to lessen 
_ the regular collections. 
ae The subject ought therefore to be dispassionately and earn- 
_ estly considered. If there is a possible remedy, we should 
discover and apply it. 
The first reunited Assembly directed its Committee to en- 

























































deavor to meet this felt necessity with something which 
should, on the one hand, tend “to enlist all” our Pres- 
byteries and congregations in coéperation with the Boards 
of the Church; and (with a view to the uniform arrange- 
ment and administration of our entire benevolent work) 
should, on the other hand, simplify, if possible, and consoli- 
date the various operations. 


Att Our MEMBERS TO BE ENLISTED IN CHURCH WorK: ALL 
METHODS TO BE SIMPLIFIED AND ECONOMIZED. 


1. For enlisting all in the work, a Board (Committee) of . 


‘Benevolence and Finance” was proposed, with codperating 


committees of Presbyteries and Synods, which were to be > 


connected together, and with*the several Boards, by a super- 
vising GENERAL COMMISSION. 

Two of the three elements of this plan were, in all essential 
respects, adopted by the Assembly. A Committee of Benev- 
olence and Finance was appointed, and the Presbyteries 
were enjoined to have coéperating committees. 

It is not an insignificant circumstance, that the only one 
of the propositions at all ventilated,—the only one which its 
friends could fully explain,—was finally adopted by the As- 
sembly. Yet, singularly enough, this proposal to have a 
Committee of Benevolence and Finance was at first opposed 
more than all else of the Report. The arguments of its chief 


opponents were almost entirely against this very element of _ 


the plan. It was urged: 


“That such a committee, though unobjectionable, had been long tried 
by the O. 8. branch of the Church to very little advantage ; that not much 
is to be anticipated from it; that it will not have any influence com- 
pared with the Boards ; that the Church learns to sympathize with the 
secretaries and Boards when they are embarrassed; and that the secre- 
taries and Boards plead with a pathos and urgency that cannot be re- 
sisted: they tell the wants of their own department with a precision and 
distinctness which no general Committee of Benevolence and Finance 
could do.” 


., The Princeton Review, however, took the ground, that 


‘*The General Assembly did wisely in going so far with the Committee 
of 21 ;” “‘and the one greattruth signalized in the Report was, the neces- 
sity of developing and organizing the benevolence and liberality of the 
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churches, (because) it is for lack of this that churches by the hundreds, 
and even thousands, (he might add church members by the hundred 
thousand), give next to nothing to the cause of Christian benevolence. 
We hold the work assigned to our Board of Benevolence and Finance to 
be INDISPENSABLE.” 1871, p. 428. 

To the same effect the Treasurer of the Board of Foreign 
Missions said, in the discussion at Chicago : 

**It is very desirable to do something in this matter” . . . ‘‘to get the 
money that is needed, some system of work among the churches must be 
inaugurated.’’* 

Indeed, if we must depend upon such appeals and influ- 
eces as have come, or may come, from secretaries or others 
connected with the central offices, however able and earnest, 
alas for the progress of the church in her benevolent work. 
What secretary or ex-secretary ever met, or could meet, a 
tenth part of our ministers and elders, or was ever seen or 
heard by a hundredth part of our people? Any one, after 
listening to an effective speech from some we could name, 
readily wishes it were otherwise. But,in so extended a Church 
as ours, the thing is simply impracticable. Nor can we be 
left to depend on such means for the end. The feeling in 
many minds was, as the Treasurer of the Foreign Mission 
Board expressed it, “there would be so great difficulty in 
getting on without,” that even those who were at first opposed 
found it expedient to yield their objections ; and, on the re- 
commendation of a special committee, to whom that part of 
the report was referred, the Assembly 

‘* Resolved, In order to the systematizing and developing of the liber- 
ality of our people, and fostering the aggressive interests of our Church, 
in accomplishing the work assigned us in the providence of God, there 
shall be a Committee of Benevolence and Finance, which shall consist of 
fifteen members, etc., and it shall be its duty to use all proper means to 
promote throughout the Church the regular and systematic consecration 





*The Reports of our Boards and Committees most fully confirm this, e. g., 
the Secretary of the Board of Education, in a late address to the churches, 
states that two-thirds of all our congregations do not contribute anything to 
that cause; of the remaining 1,500, 250 give less than $5 each, and 1,000 of 
them less than $25; while FOUk CHURCHES give nearly one-fifth of the whole 
amount contributed to this Board, and ten churches one-fourth of it. Thus it 
is with most of the other schemes. Is it prudent for the church to sit with 
folded hands patiently waiting for “the millennium ” to rectify such defects? 
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of property to the Lord ; and to superintend the collection of funds for 
the whole benevolent work of the church.* 

It is true that “ the principle has nothing novel in it.” This 
was not claimed. Ever since Dr. Chalmers, in 1843, devel- 
oped the plan in his “ Christian Economics”—adopted by the 
Free Church, and subsequently published by “the O.S. Board,” 
—an increasing number of churches has acted upon it in this 


‘country. Some Synods have furthered it. And now an As- 


sembly of the reunited Church has consented to give it a trial. 
The order of one committee in each Presbytery is, in our view, 
an improvement upon the old arrangement of a separate com- 
mittee for each of the departments of our church work, (if, 
indeed, that is the intent and effect of the 5th resolution of 
the special committee referred to above); for in some Pres- 
byteries there are not members enough of the requisite faculty 
to supply a distinct committee for each of the Boards. Be- 
sides, one committee for the whole avoids any danger of col- 
lision, or disproportionate interest among the several claims, 
and tends at the same time to systematize the work. The 
objects are also thus seen to be all branches of a single tree; 
and one capable committee in a Presbytery, better than sev- 
eral, will do justice to every object. 

Let the Committee of Benevolence and Finance, with the 
codperating committees of Presbyteries, do each their part 
thoroughly, and with the Divine favor, we are confident of 
beneficial results. These coéperating committees ean give 
and receive information, and exert needed influence to im- 
prove and systematize the work of raising funds. If only 
they prove to be “the right men in the right place,” much can 
and will be gained. But we are very sure that the success of 
the excellent Committee of Benevolence and Finance must 
depend not a little upon the earnestness and ability of those 
local committees. The objection urged at Chicago was well 
put, that a Central Committee, however faithful and skilful, 
cannot of themselves make their plans and efforts successful. 
The complaint was not imaginary, that past efforts of this 





* For full details see Minutes of the Assembly, 1871, p. 551. 
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sort had not proved remarkably effective ; that plans, and ap- 
portionments, and zealous appeals, had been tried by com- 
mittees of systematic benevolence almost in vain. Even Mr, 
Gilman expressed some misgivings, saying that he had been 
on such committees, with secretaries and others, and they had 
reported plans, and accomplished nothing. Nor have his mis- 
givings (we apprehend) been diminished sinee the committee. 
has been at work. 

Our good wishes for the success of the plan,so far as 
adopted by the last Assembly, are mingled with a feeling that 
it is unwise to ignore these facts and apprehensions. The 
Committee of Twenty-one had been directed to suggest, if 
possible, « remedy for precisely this difficulty, widely felt in re- 
gard to our benevolent work. The Assembly, while accepting 
in substance two important elements of the remedy proposed, 
by leaving out the third element—a connecting link between the 
two others—very greatly imperilled the efficiency and success 
of what it adopted. That connecting and energizing link 
was styled by the report, a “ General Commission.” (It might 
as well have been styled a General Board, only that name had 
been otherwise appropriated.) 

Believing that the General Assembly, because of its size, 
and the pressure of its multifarious business, with the neces- 
sary want of time, though in theory competent, is in fact un- 
able to supply the need, it was thought that a Commission, 
made up of representatives from every Synod, and coming 
together semi-annually for the specific matter of our benev- 
olent work, would be sufficient to meet all the requirements 
of the case satisfactorily, if the delegates are selected by their 
co-presbyters solely for their aptness to such work. We want 
a body so constituted that every Synod and Presbytery of 
the Church may be represented there, and all sections and lo- 
calities feel that they have their share of influence and re- 
sponsibility, both in the deliberations and determinations of 
the Board, and in the execution of measures. It should bring 
together men conversant with the wants and capabilities, 
each of his own Synod, and competent to explain and vindi- 
cate them. Each Presbytery (‘‘ the fountain of power”) is 
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to have its part in the work. Every delegate would have full 
opportunity to exp ‘ess the views of his section, and to make 
known its needs, undeterred by “the great presence” which 
renders the General Assembly soformidable an arena for diffi- 
dent men, and such an obstacle to real deliberation ; there would 
be entire freedom for a thorough canvass of all interests, and 
an equal, harmonious adjustment of all claims. Every part of 
the field, all interests, capabilities and needs, would be thus 
in the view of the Commission, which therefore becomes pos- 
sessed of direct and complete knowledge, both of what is 
necessary and what is practicable, in regard to securing and 
appropriating funds. How many members should compose 
it, what proportion of ministers and elders, and other such 
questions, are iminaterial, and do not affect the principle. 
It certainly would be strictly and simply Presbyterian in its 
structure and methods. In what respect would it be an 
“undesirable and impracticable innovation ?” Where would 
be the evil of it? It is not a mere theory. Other Christians, 
with and without our polity, in our own and other countries, 
have gained advantage by approximating more or less to its 
essential features. And for us it is only bringing the ele- 
ments of our admirable organization to bear, in simplicity 


‘and power, upon this matter of benevolent work. What we 


aim at is to enlist all parts of the church, all our congre- 
gations. Could any means more effectually do this than such 
a representative body, composed of some from each Board, 
and one or more from each Synod, meeting twice a year to 
confer, and compare the views and wants of the various lo- 
calities represented ; to consider the general condition and 
necessities of all the work to be done ; to determine all ques-. 
tious pertaining to that work, (subject to the approval and 
direction of the whole Church in General Assembly); and to 
influence one another, with a view to the awakening and uni- 
fying of our entire church membership in the enterprises of 
religion ? 

Let such a Commission come together, now in one place, 
and then in another, like the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, covering the whole field in their discussions, delib- 
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erating as earnest men concerned about immediate practical 
measures for home and foreign evangelizing, and who can 
doubt that, with the Divine blessing, the effect would be most 
happy upon a large region about their place of meeting, upon 
the harmony, zeal and efficiency of the Commissioners, and 
upon our entire Church, in its benevolent work? With what 
beneficial results, also, would these representative brethren 
return to their respective Synods and Presbyteries to repre- 
sent and carry out the measures agreed upon! 

Dr. Craven, of New Jersey, in an able article on this sub- 
ject, in a late number of the New York Observer, urges, 

‘‘That such a General Commission would be of incalculable value to 
the church. It was remarked, [he says], on the floor of the Assembly, 
that whilst the church is strong in the character ‘of her ministers and 
members, she is financially weak. Without doubt, our failure to contrib- 
ute as God has prospered us springs, in great measure, from ignorance. 
The great mass of our people have no idea of the aggregate amount that 
should be raised in the different sections. What is needed in the church 
is forecast, forecast that cannot be exercised by any single individual. 
The Commission would be a body admirably fitted to supply this need. 
In every section, every need, every ability of the church would be repre- 
sented. It would be a body large enough for complete representation, 
small enough for calm, thorough deliberation. Tentatively at first, but 
from year to year with ever-increasing accuracy, it would guage the 
ability of the church, and the proportionate ability of the different sec- 
tions thereof ; it could determine the proportionate needs of the different 
schemes of benevolence—then, utilizing in reference to benevolence our 
admirable ecclesiastical machinery, bring the entire work of the church 
before each particular congregation, and before each individual of every 
congregation. Acting in the light of such a Commission every giver 
would act intelligently.” 

Ours is one Church. All its interests are in common. All 
its members owe it to themselves, and to the Master, to act 
together. Therefore the church work should be determined 
in a conference, where the views, customs and preferences of 
all sections can be fairly considered, and methods adopted, 
so far as may be, to suit all. Dr. Craven adds: 

“The most plausible objection that has been brought against the ap- 
pointment of such a body is, that it would interfere with the right of the 
individual to give according to his own judgment. Not so. Its fune- 
tions would be simply advisory. It is to be presumed that every man 
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wishes to give to every proper scheme, and to give in due proportion to 
each one ; and it is certain, under existing circumstances, few men can 
act with due intelligence on these points. The plan of the Commission 
simply proposes that a committee should be appointed to collect and 
arrange data, which no single man could collect for himself, and then to 
place those data, with advice, in the hands of every church member.” 

We would add to these admirable representations, that 


while the odiousness of compulsory collections should not have 


place in any arrangement, the “advisory” influence, emanating: 


from such a representative and authoritative exponent of the 
combined counsels of the Church, would operate with a rational 
and moral power of persuasion, which would tend toraise the 
apathetic and selfish to a sense of duty. Certainly such an 
enforcing of the claims of our benevolent work is far from 
undesirable, when it can be averred that hundreds even of 
ministers, and many thousands of our members, are neglect- 
ful of theseclaims. Who questions the need of some method, 
not yet put in requisition, for calling pastors and sessions 
statedly to account here, as of old has been the rule in regard 
to ministers’ salaries, and other matters of practical religious 
moment? Possibly there might be to some minds plausi- 
bility in the objection, as against a Central Committee of Be- 
nevolence and Finance ; but it cannot avail against the pro- 
posed General Commission, for the reason that, in its advisory 
arrangements and assessments, every person interested may 
feel that through his representative he has been fairly heard 
and has given. his consent. 

Neither would it be within the province of this Commission 
to determine matters of detail, such as the plan or time for 
making any collection of funds, or whether the Church shall 
consider and contribute to the several objects of interest in 
succession, or in mass. If one congregation prefers to give, 
according to the Free Church plan, once a week, or at other 
stated times, for the cause of religion, without specifying the 


particular objects which the Church has undertaken, be it so. - 


If another congregation elects to make one, or half a dozen 
collections every year, in the church or at the church door, 
or by envelopes, or through collecting committees, or other- 
wise, it surely is their right to do so. The people are at lib- 
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erty to give to each Board, or other object, in its turn ; or, to 
a common treasury, with the understanding that the distribu- 
tion among the objects is to be in a given proportion. The 
simple purpose of the Commission, and its sole power as to 
all this, is to consult and devise the best methods, and allow 
each church to determine its own, and every person to select 
his favorite objects. We doubt not that the effect of such 
comparison of views and experiences would be, sooner or 
later, to secure for our entire communion the very best meth- 
ods in all these respects. 

Besides, how else is the great end to be accomplished? By 
what link, if not by this, can we connect together the Presby- 
terial Committees and the benevolence of all sections? How 
with sufficient force reach the pastors and church members? 
The Assembly can not adequately further the efforts of the 
Committee of Benevolence and Finance. It has the author- 
ity, but lacks the requisite facilities. It never has really and 
thoroughly done anything of the sort. Its supervision of the 
Boards, and of the benevolent work, has in sober truth been 
only nominal and perfunctory. In such a body as our Gen- 
eral Assembly, there is neither the time, patience, nor con- 
venience for such work. Besides, in that Body, the timid, 
modest, and unpracticed in managing, are apt to be in the 
background. Even if heard, they are seldom influential, as 
compared with a few bold, resolute, skilful, and possibly in- 
terested parties. The question really is whether this matter shall 
be deputed by the Assembly and Church entirely to the Boards, 
(so called) or to a General Commission of the kind described. 

As things now are, it leaves all to the Boards. Then prac- 
tically the Boards defer to the Presbyteries only so far as 
suits their purposes. Not that the officers of the Board mean 
to assume unauthorized prerogatives. But they can not, un- 
der existing arrangements, satisfy, or even consult, all the 
- Presbyteries. The views and preferences of different sec- 
tions are so conflicting, that there is no way of harmonizing 
them, except through such a conference as the proposed Gen- 
eral Commission would afford—a Commission elected by the 
Synods, authorized by and subject to the Assembly. But 
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the Princeton Review seems to think, that the Assembly, “ wise 
in going thus far,” “was equally wise in going no further,’— 
i. e. in not adopting 

‘This plan of a General Commission, &c. And this, not merely on 
the ground that it is too radical and extreme to be safely adopted at 
once, although desirable in itself, if the Church were only good enough to 
bear it, but that it is intrinsically inferior to the present plan of separate 
Boards for all the great departments of church work.” 

It styles it a “further process of centralization.” (July, 
1871, page 429.) Soo, too, in the Assembly the venerable ex- 
Secretary of the Old School Board of Domestic Missions, 
expresses his conviction that “it would be dangerous to the 
liberties of the Church.” ‘On my conscience,” (he says) “I 
believe it would control ali the Boards, and the General As- 
sembly itself, as the Camden and Amboy Railroad, the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey, and become a power behind the 
throne.” 

We confess that we are unable to perceive how the General 
Commission, constructed as proposed, could have any unde- 
sirable effects. We know that such a charge was urged for 
years against the Old School Boards. They were so consti- 
tuted that intellects like Drs. Thornwell, R. J. Breckinridge, 
and Stuart Robinson, argued against them on the presump- 
tion of a dangerous influence. But Dr. Musgrave and others, 


with the Princeton Review, then (1854 and 1860) defended the » 


Boards, and urged the wisdom and necessity of them. Of 
like purport were the arguments in General Assemblies at 
Buffalo and Rochester, already alluded to. Substitute 
“General Commission” for “ Board,” (they are the same in 
principle) and the same arguments will hold good. For the 
only difference between the old Boards, then so ably advo- 
cated, and the proposed General Commission is, that the 
former, while claiming, to be representative of all sections of 
the Church, were composed for the most part of complimen- 
tary members, usually nominated to the Assembly by the 
Secretaries, or the Executive Committees ; three-fourths of 
them never attended the meetings of the Board, and only 
served to give the force of influential names to the church 
schemes; while the officers, with a few local members, con- 
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trolled all important operations, and decided qyestions of 
practical moment ; whereas, the proposed CoMMISSION would 
be really representative ; composed of persons who would be 
expected, by those delegating them, to be always present at 
the meetings, a working body, among whom (as Dr. Adams 
in 1870 expressed it), “‘ Non-attendance would be interpreted 
as resignation.” 

Although the principle underlying the Old School Boards 
was very essential for church work,—the principle of representing 
all sections,—practically, as those Boards were constituted, 
instead of guarding against centralization of power, they pro- 
duced it. The effect, especially when the officers were men of 
great influence, and had district secretaries and hundreds of 
missionaries subject to their control, seemed, to many in both 
branches of the Church, to be an unwise empowering of a few 
at the expense of the many. No wonder that remote parts 
complained of their interests being ignored by such local 
bodies ; that Presbyteries every now and then acted, or threat- 
ened to act, independently ; that missionaries (as Dr. Paxton 
showed at Philadelphia in 1870) renounced the boards and 
made appeals to the wealthy churches for themselves ; and 
that the disturbances, at one time, could only be quelled by 
the temporary establishment of coérdinate executive com- 
mittees, at Louisville and New Orleans. Well might the 
earnest orators of the opposition exclaim that “this ghost of 
objecting had for many years disturbed the Boards.” Hardly 
an Old School Assembly in years past convened that did not 
witness complaint and conflict on this subject. Every admin- 
istration of the Board of Missions was blamed, and threw 
back the blame upon the churches. This periodical mani- 
festation of dissatisfaction ought not to be regarded as evinc- 
ing a mere factious and fault-finding disposition. Rather does 
it indicate a healthy, though it may be a misdirected, desire 
that such an organization as ours should be more efficient, 
and the facilities afforded for this sort of work more fully put 
in requisition. The real want is a closer contact between the 
Boards and all parts of the Church, such as a wisely-arranged 
general commission will secure. 


j 
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We agree with the Princeton Review in “not sympathizing 
with small jealousies of power in the hands of good men,” 
and least of all such as the present generation of liberal giv-. 
ers in New York City, (of whom some at the last Assembly 
seemed so apprehensive). We believe it impossible in this 
world to confer upon any men power enough to do good, 
which will not carry with it the power of perversion. There- 
fore the Church should not shrink from giving to the right men 
all needful powers for church work. They may be in Phila- 
delphia, or in New York, or any where, it matters not, so long 
as they are true men, our brethren, and providentially situated 
and endowed for serving the Church. We concede also the 


necessity of some central force in our church work, if itis to 


have much efficiency. Still we recognize and respect the ex- 

istence of sensitiveness in the Church on the subject of too 

much centralization of power, quickened perhaps by local jea- 

lousies. To prevent this apprehended evil, which was certain- 

ly not all imaginary in the late Old School part of the Church ; 
to preclude the possibility of the central force becoming too 
much a local and independent influence, so arbitrary that it, 
might run counter to all questioning and claims of Synods 
and Presbyteries ; we would hail with pleasure such a gen- 

eral commission as described,—in its nature averse from cen- 

tralization, elected by the Synods, subject to the Assembly,— 
a limited power and easily revoked. We maintain that this 

is preéminently the want of our Church for its benevolent 

work ; and that the necessity felt by the Assembly of 1870, 

and expressed in its order to the Committee of Twenty-one, 

would be thus met, as it can be in no other way ;—enlisting 

the vigorous and effective sympathy and co-operation of all our 

Presbyteries and all our congregations with the Boards of the 

Church.” 

2. By the help of such a General Commission, moreover, 
the other great end, contemplated by the first reunited 
Assembly at Philadelphia, it is believed, can also be effectu- 
ally accomplished. The great object is “to simplify and con- 
solidate our various operations, with a view to the uniform ar- 
rangement of our benevolent work.” 
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So many separate organizations, such a multiplicity of offi- 
cials, as reunion brought, are needless. The necessity of con- 
solidation is becoming more and more apparent. Our present 
arrangements are not only cumbersome and complicated, but 
also confuse the Church. In a late number of the New York 
Observer we notice an article which states : 

“That in London a society has been formed under the title ‘ For the 
organization of Charities.’ This society aims atthe reduction of the num- 
ber of charities, bringing all objects that can be classified under one con- 
trol, as nearly as may be, and, by thussimplifying machinery, and releas- 
ing machinists, saving rents, salaries, and a thousand multiplied expenses, 
actually turning large additioual sums into the channels of usefulness— 
sums which are now only expended in digging the channels.’ 

After enlarging on this condition of eharities abroad, the 
writer refers to a like state of things in this country: 

‘Most strikingly is this true of church charities, and, above all other 
churches in the land, the Presbyterian Church has distinguished itself by 
the multiplication of unnecessary agencies to do benevolent work, having 
boards or committees to take charge of subdivided portions of similar work, 
until the evil has become so conspicuous as to demand deliberate exam- 
ination. ... But the expense is not the worst evil. This division of 
interest makes fields with rival claims, when they should be one and the - 

*same in every Christian heart, as they are in Christ’s. ... The Home 
department is subdivided into three or four (7) bureaus (or boards), each 
with its officers and offices, involving immense expense, to do what the 
Board of Missions could do, and ought to do, and would do, with a quar- 
ter of the cost, if there was such an ‘organization of charity’ as the case 
demands.” 

Our Church has now eight separate organizations, with as 
many or more stated collections, over twenty Secretaries and 
Treasurers; also a prospect of others, (why not?) for 
“manses,” “woman’s mission,” the “foreign population,” 
and possibly still other future aspects of the work. Some of 
the presént organizations have really the very same end in 
view. The important purposes of the Sustentation Scheme 
clearly belong to the Home Mission Department, only a little 
enlarged in its reach. The work of the Freedmen’s Commit- 
tee belongs partly to the field of the Home Mission Board, 
partly to that of the Educational Board, and the rest to the 
Board of Church Erection. 

If there is a Board (or Executive Committee) for the in- 
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crease of ministers’ salaries, whose congregations are not able 
to give an adequate support, what matters it whether the 
church to be thus aided is in a more or less sparsely-settled 
region, and composed of white or colored members? Why 
have distinct schemes, of “ Home Missions,” “ Sustentation,” 
“Freedmen” for this? We do not, but might as well, make 
such distinctions between other nationalities. Again, why is 
it requisite to have a separate Board to increase ministers’ 
salaries, by adding their house rent (i.e. a manse) to what 
they receive in money? Or why a special Board to give a 
mar, disabled from active ministry, some income, or assist- 
ance to his family after his death ? Why still another organi- 
zation to aid, when first a man is taken in hand by the Pres- 
bytery, to prepare to preach ? 

So soon as one gives himself to the work of the ministry, 
do not all agree that he comes under the care of the Church 
and, (as the Church is one body) of the whole Church? The 
article alluded to on “Organization of Charity,” says as to this: 

‘«* A Church proposes to do its duty to the world, by giving the gospel 
to every creature. There are two agents by which this is to be done,— 


the preach2r and the printer,—the pulpit and the press. The Church’ 


requires an instrumentality to train ministers, support them while preach- 
ing, take care of them when worn out, and to provide for their families, 
To do this does not require nor justify half-a-dozen Boards or Societies. 
One Board, composed of live, good men, would do it all ; do it better, 
more efficiently, economically and thoroughly, than ten Boards can do it. 
There would be more system, energy, intelligence, wisdom ; less collision 
and friction, less wear and tear, and waste, than now.” 

The terms of the Assembly’s direction to the Committee of 
Twenty-one imply that our various operations,—educating, 
sustaining, supplementing with manse or relief,—and this for 
white or black, are parts of one whole. Hence the desirable- 
ness of a simple, uniform arrangement and administration, 
under one representative body, which, having the entire field 
and all interests at once in view, can better judge of the rela- 
tive importance of applications, than when several Boards 
separately consider them. 

The Committee therefore proposed that, under a General 
Commission, representing all Synods, and acting for the 


, 
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General Assembly and whole Church, in this specific interest, 
there should be four Boards ; one for systematizing and col- 
lecting funds, a second for the Home work, including Educa- 
tion, Church Erection, Freedmen, Ministerial Relief, and ulti- 
mately Sustentation ; a third for the Foreign Field; and a 
fourth for Publication. These Boards would in fact be Ex- 
ecutive Committees, each acting in its specific department, 
subject to the General Commission. 

All agree, we presume, that the most important questions 
pertaining to these several branches of church work, depend 
upon the Presbyteries. Why then separate them into differ- 
ent organizations, when the same Presbytery must inquire 
into, and determine, the most essential points in all cases ? 
Often the same church is an applicant for the benefit of 
several of the branches of our benevolent work, and the 
labor and inquiry necessary to decide upon one is enough for 
all. From the time a minister enters upon his preparatory 
work for the ministry, to the end of his days, he is under the 
charge of some Presbytery. Whathe wants from any Board 
or Committee, at any stage of his course, must be supervised 
and determined by his Presbytery. 

The misapprehension is in regard to the functions of these 
organizations of the Church. It is an erroneous and very in- 
jurious impression that the Boards, responsible only to the 
Assembly, have some independent control over candidates, or 
missionaries, or mission churches ; and that they are to say 
who shall have ministerial relief. But in truth it is the Przs- 
BYTERY which controls in all these cases, subject of course to 
review by the Synod and General Assembly. The Boards 
are merely the agents of the Church for the collection and 
disbursément of funds for church purposes, that the work 
may be unified, each Presbytery and congregation being in 
its measure responsible for the whole work, the wealthier 
and stronger helping the poorer. The function of the Boards 
is not to control, but to be the instruments of this general 
cobperating of the stronger with the weaker parts of the one 
body. 

Those in the Church who control the purse, and direct in 
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the education and location of the ministry, have really the 
power. The destiny of the Church is very much in their 
hands. To supervise several hundred candidates for the 
ministry, and to provide support for 1,200 to 1,500 mission- 
aries, is to possess large control. It has been made, at some 
points in our past history, a great influence for evil and dis- 
union. It should be carefully guarded by all the helps which 
our admirable polity of church government affords. Never 
again should a Secretary—a man perchance of strong will 
and ambitious executive talent—with possibly a few Jocal co- 
laborers, be tempted to put his hand presumptuously “upon 
the ark of the Lord.” We need only thus allude to the af- 
flictions of one church from this source. The younger min- 
istry little know how much abuse of place and its power have 
had to do with past “ alienations and divisions.” 
General Assemblies have for many years invariably taken 
the ground, that the Boards may not supersede the preroga- 
tives of Presbyteries. (See Minutes, 1871, p. 572, etc.) 
The Boards themselves, in their reports, often urge this view 
of the case, seeking to enliven the sense of responsibility in 
the Presbyteries. Indeed, so absurd would it be under our 
form of government, to assume any other position, that we 
need not argue the point with intelligent Presbyterians. The 
Boards must of course rely on the Presbyteries, where candi- 
dates belong, where ministers are laboring, or are needed to 
labor. Certainly a body of fifteen gentlemen in an Eastern 
city cannot, otherwise than through the local Presbyteries, 
know what are the wants of the distant fields of Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Oregon. 
Only let there be a way provided for systematically ascer- 
taining the proportionate needs of the various parts of the field ; 
a way of getting at what each Presbytery or section wants, as 
compared with what other sections must have; a represen- 
tation of all the field to compare notes and confer, and “ give 
and take” wisely and kindly ; then let us employ forms and 
facilities, analagous to those in use by large commercial 
and governmental establishments, and the problem is solved. 
The Board of Education is said to have, at present, an admir- , 
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able system of “forms and facilities” for its branch of church 
work ; so that it would require slight changes to work it asa 
art of a more general Board. Such arrangements are proxi- 
mately so applicable (or at least so suggestive) to other Boards 
and Committees, that a fair experiment would prove it to be 
entirely practicable to simplify and unify our work in the way 
proposed, and thus to consolidate the various branches of the 
‘home field. 
Keeping in mind that the burden of developing the liberal- 
ity of the churches, and securing the requisite funds for all 
purposes, is in the proposed plan assigned to a special Com- 
mittee of Benevolence and Finance, and that the other Boards 
are thus relieved of all that difficult duty: why is not the 
way clear for the proposed consolidation, if only this Financial 
Committee and the Presbyteries do their part? As the Gen- 
eral Commission, meeting semi-annually,(just after most of the 
Presbyteries) can look at the entire field, possess itself of all 
necessary data, lay down principles and rules, and determine 
most of the details from the knowledge of its own members, 
the essential labor of the Home Board, in deciding cases, ad 
interim, and in disbursing funds, would be materially reduced. 
The different branches of the work could also be distributed 
among as many sub-committees, each having a Clerk, and the 
meetings besoarranged that the Secretary could sit with each 
once a week, if requisite, the whole Board monthly revising 
the work of these sub-committees. By some such system we 
believe that there would be as efficient a charge of the field 
as it now has, and with more ease and satisfaction to the 
Boards and Committees, and to the whole Church. With all 
respect for brethren who differ from us, we maintain that such 
are the relations of all these parts of our home work, that 
economy, harmony and efficiency call for just this consolida- 
tion. The Foreign Mission operation includes branches of 
work not unlike these of the Home field ; and that does not 
depend upon a separate organization for each branch. 
We feel (as Dr. Musgrave, discussing Sustentation at Chi- 
cago, insisted,) that “there must be some limit to this mul- 
tiplication of agencies.” It is, indeed, generally expected 
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that the work for Freedmen will soon be put in charge of the 
Boards to which its parts pertain. Why will not the appli- 
cation of this principle reduce all our home schemes under 
one Home Board? A respected officer of one of the Boards 
did indeed urge his experience against the practicability, when - 
only carried so far as to combine Home Missions and Church 
Erection. Yet the former New School part of the Church 
found it both practicable and desirable to have them so inti- 
mately related as to be virtually two bureaus of one Board ; 
and they are now side by side, harmonious and mutually help- 
ful. Notwithstanding the fears of complication and embar- 
rassment, which some entertain, we believe that the proposed 
unifying would not involve one-quarter of the machinery of our 
present plan. 

May not the experience of other Christian denominations, 
in our own country and abroad, the methods of large mercan- 
tile establishments, and the practical conclusions of civil gov- 
ernments in analagous cases, count for something against 
such apprehensions? Business houses, with departments 
more numerous and more onerous than are found in all our 
benevolent work, have by experiment ascertained that it is 
most advantageous, and indeed indispensible to success, to 
pursue the course here recommended. The machinery of the 
United States Government would be helplessly clogged but 
for this. Some of our brethren honestly believe it to be too 
difficult, if not impossible. But here is actual experience 
against mere fears. Men of practical skill in these matters 
insist that the plan is feasible and desirable. 

At an unusually large meeting of one of the former Old 
School Boards, some few years ago, a distinguished pastor 
in Philadelphia, who had served on its Executive Committee, 
speaking in regard to the election of a secretary, said that 
he himself could, while retaining his pastoral charge, manage 
all the business of that office, if allowed a youth of fair abil- 
ity as clerk. When this fact was stated in a recent meeting 
of ministers and others at New York, one of the most labor- 
ious pastors of a large church, remarked that “after a dili- 
gent attendance upon the meetings of the Boards, before and 
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since reunion, he doubted not that he himself could do the 
same.” Dr. Buchanan and others have done this for years 
‘in the Free Church of Scotland. Do not numbers of our 
brethren, members of the Boards, know enough, and do 
enough, of such work, to be able to confirm these views of 
what is practicable ? Indeed, if any one will take the trouble 
to understand the case as it is, conferring with our Secreta- 
ries, and ascertaining just what is done and what is needed, 
and then deduct from these labors what it is proposed to put 
upon the General Commission, what upon the Committee of 
Benevolence and Finance, what upon the Presbyteries, 
through their committees or otherwise; we are confident his 
conclusions, ere long, would be in favor of such a consolida- 
tion of our home work, as both practicable and eminently 
desirable. We undertake no prophetic utterance. But we 
hope and believe that a more correct apprehension of the 
plan proposed will relieve it from the prepossessions of its 
opponents, and induce its ultimate and cordial adoption by 
the Church. 

The proposal in the Report to allow to the several Boards 
“such officers and helps as might be necessary,” was plainly 
misconceived, when it was inferred that there was no antici- 
pation of a reduction in the number of the officers, and the 
amount of expenses. The Committee merely left this, where 
it would properly belong, to the conferences and experience 
of the General Commission. An unwise economy would be, 
not economy, but extravagance. Our benevolent work must 
involve labor and expense, and the best talent of the Church. 
Yet real economy of men and means is sure to be the effect of 
.@ wise consolidation. As for our brethren, the officers in the 
several‘Boards, we believe every right-minded man among 
them desires, that in the arrangement for our benevolent work, 
the first question should be, What will permanently and best 
avail to make it efficient, acceptable, and successful ? 

The proposal that the Board of Publication shall sustain 
itself with its present resources, and such donations and be- 
quests as may be made to it, seems to have been greatly mis- 
apprehended. It was not designed to take away its mission 
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work, nor to ignore Colportage and Sabbath School efforts. 
The Committee says, “it shall do its appropriate work.” Cer- 
tainly, this providing a religious literature-—for families, min- 
isters, Sabbath School libraries and colportage—is a large 
enough field for any reasonable zeal. It leaves the Board of 
Publication, where other Boards are left, to the pleasure and 
judgment of the Church, expressed through its several judica- 
tures. We presume it will be generally conceded that the 
local church authorities (Presbyteries and Synods) will, in the 
future as in the past, be authorized to say what amount of 
this work is desirable within their bounds. And in respect to 
the Missionary field, the cases must ever be exceptional where 
the Board can operate to much advantage, ahead of, or apart 
from, our missionaries, and without the concurrence of the 
judicatories contiguous to such fields. Ordinarily the Board 
cannot but act with and through them. 

The Report only calls for carefully chosen representatives, 
from all the synods, to meet and confer, both with a view to 
such adjustment of the work as will treat all parts of the field 
fairly, and to enlist every section of the Church, each in its 
proper measure of effort and zeal. We believe that such 
a General Commission would have great influence in giv- 
ing new life and efficiency to the “appropriate work” of 
the Board of Publication ; rendering it, more than any other 
arrangement, “worthy of the Presbyterian Church,” and a 
great power for good. 

The proposal to have it “sustain itself” in its work, is 
what some of the warmest friends of the Old School Board 
claimed for it in 1861 and 1863. The united Board has a 
capital of nearly half a million. It has a capacious and mag- 
nificent business house, with much spare room for renting. 
We rejoice in the fact that the princely Presbyterians of 
Philadelphia have given this grand memorial offering to 
their Church, taking the lead of all other cities in a wise 
forecast, and rearing such a visible symbol of reunion. The 
honorable provision, so worthy of the metropolis of “ Broth- 
erly Love,” that “no charge for rent or fuel shall be made to 
18 
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the Boards of the Church,” will not preclude a large rental 
from other sources. 

But this subject has such wide relations, and involves such 
important consequences, that it ought to be fully discussed 
upon its merits, for which we have no space in this article. 
We will only add that the operations of this Board might 
and should be so conducted, in such a style of liberality and 
catholicity, that ours would undersell all other religious 
literature, and make our doctrinal and practical works, and 
all our literature, more accessible and more acceptable to 
Presbyterians, (not to say others) than anything else of the 
sort. We hope, we expect, that the new life of reunion will 
greatly aid in these directions. 

The suggestion of the Report, that there should be one 
Treasury, was rather to be a consequence of wise consolida- 
tion, than an element of systematic beneficence. There ap- 
pears to have been, by some, a total misapprehension of this 
feature of the plan; as if the Committee aimed at only one 
mode of collecting and disbursing the funds. There are 
those, it is well known, who advocate giving every week to 
benevolent work in general, not specifying any particular ob- 
ject; these eollections to be remitted periodically to a central 
Treasury, and to be distributed according to some schedule 
of apportionment, either by the Church authorities or by the 
donors. This idea is admirably set forth in the lately pub- 
lished arrangements for collections by the Brick Church of 
New York City, and its principle underlies long-tried methods 
in some of our largest-giving churches. But in no case that 
we have heard of does such a plan preclude the entire free- 
dom of every contributor to give to what objects, and in 
what proportion, he pleases. This may have been the plan 
favored by two or three of the Committee of Twenty-one. 
But there is no allusion to it in the Report, nor is it any 
part of their proposition. 

Neither consolidation, nor a single treasury, requires the 
adoption of any one over others of existing modes of con- 
tributing. On the contrary, the plan in question admits of 
perfect liberty in respect to all such indifferent details. 
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The single treasury is desirable and practicable, if the Church 
determines to have its organizations consolidated as near to 
mii unity and economy as possible. On any other ground it is 
an open question and of minor importance. 


































| On the subject of MrnisteriaL Rewer, the report simply 

proposes a special committee of practical men, able to inves- 

: tigate the matter thoroughly, through whose labors and 
, counsels the Church might in due time choose wisely from 

the many methods, in vogue or proposed, for effecting this 

important object. The matter was felt to be one of highest 
moment to our ministers and their families. Much solicitude 
was known to prevail in regard to it. In the judgment of 
many, and those who have given most attention to the sub- 
ject, it is believed that this vital interest calls for further 
legislation, and that the solution of the problem will demand 
the very highest wisdom which the Assembly can bring to it. 
, But as this subject was thoroughly discussed in the July ‘°.- ° 
number (1871) of the American Presbyterian Review by one 
of its editors, we barely allude to it in this paper. 

It has been claimed that “the only want,” to make our 
present methods all we could reasonably desire, is a revival 
of religion. This, most of all things, is certainly our need. 
The solemn truth cannot be too often and earnestly urged 
upon ourselves, publicly, socially, and in our private com- 
munings. (1 Cor. iii. 5-7.) Nor can we too urgently seek 
this Divine help. Yet, “spirituality did not so monopolize 
the apostles, as to dispossess from their minds all value for 
the matter of external regulation, or cause them to under- 
value, as an object unworthy of their most earnest attention, 
the ‘ outward business of the house of God.’ There is noth- 
ing in the doctrine of spiritual influence, or the undoubted 
proposition, that whatever is true and good in religion, is a 
product of the Holy Spirit’s operations ; there is nothing in 
all this, which supercedes the importance, or the uses of 
external machinery.” * 


PE a 








* Dr. Chalmers on the “ Outward Business of the House of God.” 
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We are satisfied that misapprehensions and mistakes will 
ere long be rectified. Honest differences of opinion there 
will be, on matters so important and interesting ; nor are such 
differences necessarily injurious. We havea firm faith in the 
future of our Church. Confident that reunion means, by the 
grace of God, more and wiser work for evangelizing the world, 
we hope that out of our differences, and even our misappre- 
hensions, there will come to us, in one form or another, all 
that the Assembly at Philadelphia sought for. The Church 
will not be misled into confounding real improvement with 
the evils of revolution. 


Such are some of the urgent questions and practical diffi- 
culties, in respect to benevolence and finance, which the Pres- 
byterian Church is compelled to meet and adjust. None of 
greater importance are just now before our Church. The last 
Assembly only began the discussion; and many of the points 
were not fully stated or debated. They will keep coming up 
until they are settled in the best way for the whole Church. 


In the Chicago debate, in answer to the question, “ What is 
to be the end of these things?” Dr. Hall of New York well 
replied : ‘‘ Mr. Moderator and brethren, there is to be no end 
of these things, until the Presbyterian Church has done its 
part in the evangelization of the entire world.” 
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Art. IV.—BISHOP C. J. VON HEFELE ON THE CASE 
OF POPE HONORIUS.* 
By Hewry B. Smiru, D.D., New York. 
Introduction. 


The Council of Trent in the sixteenth century (1542-1563), 
confronting the Reformation, said nothing about the dogma 
of Infallibility. The Roman Catechism, published by the 
order of this Council under Pius V. in 1566, simply ascribes 
Infallibility to the Church, without further defining its seat. 
It says: “This one [Catholic] Church can not err in hand- 
ing down the doctrine respecting faith and morals.”’+ 

‘The next so-called General Council, the Vatican, begun at 
Rome 1869-70, defying Protestantism, modern philosophy 
and civilization, and the whole historic tradition of the 
Christian Church, makes the Pope of Rome, of himself, with- 
out appeal, the seat of infallibility. In its “ dogmatic con- 





* Causa Honorii Pape. Scripsit Carolus Josephus de Hefele, Episcopus 
Rottenburgensis. Neapoli, 1870, pp. 28. 

Honorius und das sechste allgemeine Concil. Von C. J. von ‘Hefele, (an au- 
thorized German translation of the above ; with an appendix, in both German 
and Latin). Tiibingen, 1870, s. 43. 

Conciliengeschichte (History of Councils, from the Sources). Von. C. J. Hef- 
ele, Prof. d. Theologie, Tiibingen. Vol. III. 1858, pp. 129-145, 264-285, ete. 
(On the Heresy and Condemnation of Pope Honorius.) 

Mgr. L’Evéque d’Orleans. et Mgr. L’Archevéque de Malines. Par A. Gra- 
try. (Four letters, by A. Gratry, Priest of the Oratory, and Member of the 
French Academy, Paris, 1870. These letters have been published in an Eng- 
lish translation. London.) 

Le Pape Honorius et le Bréviaire Romain. Lettre au R. P. Gratry. Par A. 
de Margerie, Prof. Nancy. 4me édition. Paris et Nancy, 1870. 

Drei Briefe iiber die Unfehlbarkeit, etc. (Letters to Gratry, by V. A. De- 
champs, Archbishop of Malines. German version.) Mainz, 1870. 

The Case of Pope Honorius. By P. LePage Renouf. London, 1869. 

Du Concile Général et de la Paix Religieuse. Par Mgr. H. L. C. Maret, 
Evéque de Sura, Doyen de la Faculté de Theologie de Paris. 2 Tomes, Paris, 
1869. 

Le Pape et les Evéques. (A defense of the above.) Par Mgr. Maret. Paris, 
1869. 


+ Catechismus Romanus, I, P. 10, ch. 16. 
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stitution on the Church of Christ,” promulged July 18, 1870, 
it thus decreed :* “ We teach and define that it is a dogma 
divinely revealed: that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks 
ex cathedra, that is, when in discharge of the office of pastor 
and doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme apos- 
tolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals 
to be held by the Universal Church, by the divine assistance 
promised to him in blessed Peter, is possessed of that infalli- 
bility with which the Divine Redeemer willed that His 
Church should be endowed for defining doctrine regarding 
faith or morals: and that, therefore, such definitions of the 
Roman Pontiff are irreformable ofthemselves, and not from 
the consent of the Church. (‘‘ Irreformable,” here means, 
what cannot be revised or judged by any tribunal.) 

Special force is given to this dogma by the fact, that in the 
above Constitution it comes after the ascription to the Pope 
of “full and supreme power and jurisdiction over the univer- 
sal Church . . . and that this power is ordinary and imme- 
diate, both over each and all the Churches,.and over each and. 
all the Pastors and faithful.” (Dogmatic Constitution, ch 
iii.) The fulness of Power and the fulness of Infallibility are 
in the same person; and his decrees are directly binding, 
without appeal, on every Roman Catholic. 

This Papal Infallibility, now first thus proclaimed and en- 
joined more than eighteen hundred years after Peter died, 
extends by its very terms to all past occupants of the Roman 
See, as well as to Pius [X. and his successors. All Popes 
have been infallible ; no one has taught heresy ex cathedra. 
If any one has advocated an heretical doctrine, the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility is false, the chain is broken. Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus. 

Pending the recent dogmatic decision, it became then a 
weighty question, whether the alleged heresies ascribed to 
certain Popes could be shown, on historical grounds, to be 
unfounded. A sharp controversy sprung up, chiefly within 
the Roman Catholic Church. Most of the disputants, on 





* We give this decree in the translation sanctioned by Archbishop Man- 
ning in his ‘‘ Vatican Council,” 1871, p. 240. 
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both sides, thought that they could sufficiently explain the 
well-known charges against Liberius and Vigilius. So the 
discussion chiefly centered upon Honorius. The best Ger- 
man and French learning was on one side. Jesuit text-books 
and Italian Ultramontanism were on the other. Some forty or 
fifty pamphlets and books have been published on this single 
case within a few years. 

The case is this: In the progress of the great controversy 
respecting the Person of Christ, the general consent of the 
Church, which meant victory, had settled down upon the po- 
sition, that in the God-man there was only one Person, but 
two Natures, the divine and the human. The larger part of 
the Monophysites, chiefly Orientals, (who held to one nature, 
as well as one person) at last succumbed to the phraseology 
of Two Natures, attempting, however, various modifications, 
(e.g. of “one person from two natures,”’) that they might 
retain the semblance of consistency. In the course of the 
seventh century, the dispute was changed from the word 
“Nature,” to the word “ Will.” The logical doctrine of the 
Church, as words were then used, led to the affirmation of 
Two Wills in Christ, as well as Two Natures; or rather, it 
was said, because the one Christ has two natures, he must 
also have two wills, since the will is the working (energy) of 
the nature. The Monophysites, struggling for life, took the 
ground, that though Christ had two natures, he had only one 
will. (Monothelism : the orthodox term was Duothelism.) 

Honorius I. regnant A. D. 625-638, in two epistles, ad- 
dressed to Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople, who had 
sought his counsel, sided with him in discountenancing the 
specific orthodox term, 7'wo Energies (Wills), and in declaring 
the specific heretical term, One Will, to be correct. For this 
he was anathematized by the Sixth General Council of Con- 
stantinople, 680-1, and for a thousand years thereafter. 

The sum of the evidence as to Honorius is epitomized by 
Father Gratry in his first letter.* We give only an abridg- 





* Gratry’s letters are among the most eloquent and keen products of the 
recent controversy. The news of his death has just come. A short notice of 
him will be found in our Literary Intelligence. The above summary corres- 
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ment of this epitome, as the points come up again. The main 
facts are these: Beforethe sixteenth century no one denied 
that Honorius was condemned by the Sixth Council; the 
edition of the Acts of this Council, published at Rome by Paul 
Y., 1608, contains his condemnation and the anathema; in the 
eighteenth session of this Council, in the dogmatic decree 
signed by the Emperor, we read—“ Sergio et Honorio anath- 
ema,” after which the Fathers of the Council broke forth in a 
final acclamation, repeating the anathema; the Fathers of 
the Council wrote to the reigning Pope, Agatho, and named 
Honorius among the condemned ; the Emperor issued an edict 
accepting the Council, and speaking of Honorius as a heretic; 
Leo IL., the next Pope, in a letter to the Emperor, also anath- 
ematized Honorius, and spoke of his profana proditione ; the 
same Pope in his letter to the King of Spain, and other docu- 
ments, repeated the charge of heresy; the sixteenth Synod of 
Toledo assented ; the Seventh General Council, 787, and the 
Eighth, 869, anathematized Honorius ; the venerable Bede, in 
England, reported his condemnation ; the Liber Diurnus (Book 
of Formularies), in the text of the Profession of Faith, de- 
manded of all new Popes, inserted the name of Honorius as a 
heretic ; the Liber Pontificalis agreed with it ; editions of the 
Roman Breviary, down into the sixteenth century, reiterated 
the accusation,—since then silently dropped ; Pope Adrian I. 
(172-795) approved the acts of the Seventh Council, condemn- 
ing Honorius ; Cardinal Humbert, Anastasus, the “ bibliothe- 
earius,” (though an advocate of Honorius) and Hinemar, con- 
temporary with Humbert, all testified that Honorius was con- 
demned by the Sixth General Council ; the Greek theologians, 
in large numbers, reiterated the accusation of heresy and the 
fact of the anathema. 

The English work on Honorius, by M. Renouf, whose title 
_ Stands at the head of this article, is a fair summary of the ar- 
guments against the Pope, with replies to Dr. Ward of the 
Dublin Review, and to Father Bottala. Its motto is good: 





ponds in the main with a dissertation by Garnier, editor of the Liber Diurnus, 
1680, printed for the first time in the last edition of this Liber, by M. de Roz- 
iére, 1869. 
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Nihil est pium nisi quod idem verum est. Archbishop Man- 
ning, in his Pastoral on the Vatican Council, deals slightly with 
the case of Honorius. He relies on others, and says, (p. 245) 
“That Honorius defined no doctrine whatever,” while, as 
Hefele shows, Honorius denied the orthodox, and accepted the 
heterodox, formula : he also declares that “the two epistles of 
Honorius are entirely orthodox,”—which position Hefele also 
demolishes. The late Archbishop Spaulding took the same 
ground. Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis, in his “ Speech” 
intended for the Council, and just published by the American 
Tract Society, concedes (p. 133) “ thatthe letters of Honorius 
to Sergius do contain some things which cannot be reconciled 
with sound doctrine.” He also says that Dr. Manning is “more 
Catholic than any Catholic I ever knew,” just as “ the English 
settlersin Ireland are more Irish than Irishmen.” Archbishop. 
Kenrick, in the same connexion, asserts that the schema of 
Papal Infallibility “is not a doctrine of faith, and that it can- 
not become such by any definition whatsoever, even by the def- 
inition of a Council” (p. 134): but this was before the Council 
had voted on the question. 

The volumes of Mgr. Maret, Bishop of Sura, and Dean of 
the Faculty of Theology in Paris, upon “'The General Coun- 
cil and Religious Peace,” are the ablest recent defense 
of the old cismontane (French) theory of the Papacy in rela- 
tion to the Episcopate. Among other things they contain a 
fair statement of the case of Honorius; and come to the same 
general conclusion with Bishop von Hefele. 

Bishop von Hefele is the most learned and estimable 
Roman Catholic prelate of Germany. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Rottenburg during the early days of the Vatican 
Council, his consecration having been delayed by the attempt 
to transfer to Rome some of the rights and privileges held of 
old by the diocese of Rottenburg. Before that time, for more 
than thirty years, he was a Professor of Theology in the 
Catholic Faculty of the University of Tiibingen. No ecclesi- 
astic in the kingdom of Wirtemburg is more honored and 
revered. His edition of the works of the Apostolic Fathers is 
widely used.. His essay on “Cardinal Ximenes and Spain ” 
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has a high rank; also his two volumes of “Contributions to 
Church History, Archeology and Liturgics.” But his great 
work is his “ History of Councils,” (one volume of which has 
been done into English), which has now reached the 7th vol., 
including the Council of Constance. Every man is human; and 
Protestants might say, that a bias for Catholic tradition per- 
vades this work to a certain extent, especially in the interpre- 
tation of the decrees and canons of some of the earlier Coun- 
ceils. But still it must be acknowledged to be a candid and 
thorough work; altogether the best history of Councils ex- 
tant, and the most readable; prepared with full knowledge, 
and written in a calm and transparent style. In the third 
volume of this history, published in 1859, he reviewed at 
length the case of Honorius and the Sixth General Council 
(also under the Seventh and Eighth Councils), and came to the 
same results, with a fuller exhibition of the grounds and 
reasons which he restates in the pamphlets cited at the begin- 
ning of this article. So that this is no new opinion of his, 
evoked by debate, but an historical judgment, resulting from 
the facts of the case. Of this document we give a full trans- 
lation, based upon both the Latin and German editions. 

It may be said, that the three eminent divines we have 
named, Mgr. Maret, Father Gratry, and Bishop Hefele, have 
renounced these views, since they have all submitted to the 
dogmatic definition of the Vatican Council. They have sub- 
mitted, but their works remain. They have submitted for the 
sake of the peace of the Church. They have submitted, in 
part, doubtless, because they were bound fast by the meshes 
of their own logic ; for they said, the Pope alone is not infal- 
lible, but Pope and Council together are; and both Council 

and Pope decreed Papal Infallibility. They have submitted ; 
' because otherwise they must take the ground that the Vatican 
Council was not Gicumenical. They have submitted; and 
their very submission is an additional argument against the 
iron power of Rome, compelling men at its bidding to renounce 
in an hour the results and fruits of such life-long, conscien- 
tious, historical studies as were never made by any one of the 
Fathers of the majority of the Council which passed the de- 
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cree—and least of all by the infallible Pontiff who is now en- 
forcing it at the point of his spiritual bayonet. Such Papal 
power is destructive of human reason and conscience. 

The submission of such men to such an authority is sad in- 
deed. The circular of Bishop Hefele on his submission (April 
10, 1871,) says: “The peace and unity of the Church is so 
great a good that great and heavy personal sacrifices may be 
made for it.” Mgr. Maret,* in his retractation, declares that he 
“wholly (prorsus) rejects everything in his work (above cited) 
which is opposed to the dogma of the Council,” ete., and that 
he “withdraws his book from sale.” Father Gratry, lying upon 
his dying couch at Montreux, in Switzerland, wrote to the 
Archbishop of Paris, “ accepting the decrees of the Vatican 
Council. Everything to the contrary I may have written, be- 
fore the decision, I efface.” And thisis the same Father Gra- 
try, who in his second letter (p. 78) wrote to the Archbishop 
of Malines, about Honorius: ‘“ Do you know, Monseigneur, 
in the history of the human mind, a theological, philosophical, 
historical, or any other question, so dishonored by lies, bad 
faith, and all the craft offalsifiers? I repeatit, the question is. 
totally gangrened by fraud.” 

They all submitted, because they accepted the arrogant 
dogma, falsely ascribed to Augustine, Roma locuta est, causa 
Jinita est. 

The bearing of this case of Honorius upon the question of 
the personal infallibility of the successor of Peter, is not at 
all affected by either the affirmation or the denial of the the- 
ory that Christ had two wills. For, if he had two wills, Hono- 
rius was heretical ; if he had only one will, all the subsequent 
Popes, the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth General Councils, etc., 
have been under the dominion of error. The doctrine that 
Christ had two wills-is grounded in the psychological theory, 
that will is the “energy,” or the actualizing, of the nature 
rather than of the person. For, if will be the manifesta- 
tion or “ energy” of person, then, as Christ was one in person, 
he would have only one will; and this, perhaps, is what the 





*Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, Sept. 1871, p. 236. 
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Orientalists were struggling ineffectually to express. Where- 
as, if Christ had two natures, and if will be the direct mani- 
festation of nature, then Christ must have had two wills. 
Bishop Hefele, in his argument, (p. 283) takes the ground, 
that will belongs to nature rather than to person: and he 
somewhat curiously illustrates it by reference to the Trinity, 
in which he says we have one nature and three persons, but. 
only one will. But this shows how difficult it is for Infalli- 
bility itself to maintain its old formulas (which it is forced to 
do) while thought is deepening and language is growing. For, 
in the whole of modern philosophy, in consequence of its very 
peculiarity, as rooted in self-consciousness, the will is well nigh 
universally held to be the direct expression of personality or per- 
sonal power ; the nature is centralised in the person, and the 
person is expressed in the will. On the basis of such a psychol- 
ogy, Christ, though having two natures, would have but one 
will, else the unity of his person would be divided. Some 
dim anticipation of such a relation of will to person was per- 
haps in the minds of those theologians, just after the days of 
Honorius, who tried to make a fantastic compromise between 
the Monothelites and Duothelites, by putting both together 
and saying that Christ had three wills,* two for his natures 
and one for his person! The Patriarch Sergius in his letter to 
Honorius is not really heretical in saying, “that one and the 
same only-begotten Son of God works (energizes) as well the 
divine as the human ; and all divine and human energy pro- 
ceeds undivided and inseparable from one and the same In- 
carnate Logos.” And Honorius in his reply to Sergius (which 
forms the basis of the charge of heresy) is orthodox when he 
writes : “The Lord Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God 
and many works divine works, through the humanity, which is 
hypostatically united with Him (the Logos); and the. same 
Lord Jesus Christ works human works, since the flesh is 
united with divinity in an ineffable and unique mode.”’+ 


Dr. Dillinger, in his recent inaugural address as rector of 





*Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, iii. 216-219. +Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 
iii. 133, 134, 
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the University of Tiibingen says, that the decrees of the Va- 
tican Council were “intended as a bulwark against the an- 
noying progress of German science ;” that the Jesuits waged 
war unsuccessfully against natural philosophy ; “and now it 
is the turn of history,” the Jesuits everywhere “ displacing 
the old text books and introducing works full of falsehood 
and perversion.” This is exactly so. It is now “ the turn of \ 
history,” whose sacred rights are to be maintained against 
those who falsify the records. No wonder that the Abbé 
Gratry hurled at these forgers of falsehood that fiery arrow 
from Job’s quiver : “ Numquid indiget Deus mendacio vestro?” 
No wonder that no one of them could now reply as once did *e 
Melchior Canus: “Non indiget Petrus nostro mendacio; : 
adulatione nostra non egit.” For this is just what Peter 
must have or die. 
Mgr. Maret, in his work already cited, affirms what seems 

to us reasonable, in spite of his retraction, that, “in face of ia 
the fact of the condemnation of Honorius, the absolute and ~~ 
indivisible monarchy of the Pope cannot be sustained.” 
(i. 292).'§ Whether it be a fact will appear from the following 
condensed statement, strictly historical and critical, of all the 
data injthe case. It is a judicial summing up. 
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POPE HONORIUS AND THE SIXTH GENERAL COUNCIL. 


First Division. 
THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 


The question is not, whether Pope Honorius held hetero- 
dox opinions in the recesses of his own heart ; but, our first 
inquiry is: Did Honorius prescribe ex cathedra, asa dogma 
of the faith, what was in fact heretical? Then comes a 
second question : Did a General Council claim for itself the 
right of passing sentence on a Pope who had thus decided, 
and did it actually condemn him as a heretic? In fine, thirdly : 
How was this condemnation received and judged by contem- 
poraries, especially by the Roman Pontiffs ? 

I. Did Pope Honorius proclaim heresy ex-cathedra ? 

1. In the fifth century, Nestorius, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, accentuated so sharply the doctrine of the two natures 
in Christ (the divine nature and the human), as to destroy the 
unity of Christ's Person. His heresy was denounced by the 
Third General Council at Ephesus, A. D. 431. 

2. A few years later, the Archimandrite (Abbot) Eutyches, 
of Constantinople, fell into just the opposite error, affirming 
that Christ was constituted from two natures, which were 
however so closely united in him as to leave only one ; i.e. 
Christ is from two natures, but exists in only one; this is 
the Monophysitic error, condemned by the Fourth General 
Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451. 

3. But both these errors, though thus repudiated, did not 
at once vanish away; on the contrary there remained very 
many Monophysites in the Greco-Roman Empire ; and as 
these religious disputes enfeebled the strength of the empire, 
many of the emperors tried to restore peace and unity. 

4, In the year 627 the Emperor Heraclias, in concert with 
Sergius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and Bishops Cyrus, 
Theodore and others, made such an attempt in an infelicitous 
way. The imperial proposition was, that henceforth it should 
be taught, “ that there were in Christ two natures, but only 

one will, and one sphere of working, or energy.” This experi- 
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ment for the restoration of concord is called Monothelism 
(one will). 

This formula was intended to reconcile the Monophysites 
with the Church. The Church was to be satisfied with the 
assertion of two natures ; the Monophysites to be placated by 
the affirmation of one will and “ energy.” 

5. Few theologians saw through the true character of this. 
formula of union, else they would have perceived that it led 
right back to the Monophysitic view. 

For the will lies on the side of the nature, not of the person. 
For example, in the Trinity there are three persons but only 
one nature or substance ; and hence there are in the Trinity 
not three wills but only one. 

If now I hold that there are truly in Christ two natures 
then I must likewise recognize in him two wills. And as it 
is with the will, so is it with the activity, the mode of opera- 
tion or the energy. 

Christ ate, slept, drank, etc.; here we see one mode of 
operation, the human: but the same Christ also raised the 
dead, healed the sick, etc. ; and in this we see his other mode 
of activity or energy (the Divine). 

6. One of the originators of Monothelism, Archbishop 
Cyrus of Alexandria, (beforetimes at Phasis in Colchis,) ef- 
fected a union about the year 633 with a number of the 
Egyptian Monophysites on the basis of theformula: “There 
was in Christ only one energy,” wia évépyera, The Mono- 
physites were justly triumphant, for the formula favored them 
alone and not the Catholic Church. Just at that time a 
learned monk, Sophronius of Jerusalem (soon afterwards 
Patriarch there), wasin Alexandria and protested against this 
formula. As Cyrus paid no heed to him, Sophronius went 
to Constantinople, seeking help of Sergius, not knowing that 
the latter also favored the new heresy. Sergius proposed a 
middle course, viz., that neither should the phrase two ener- 
gies (and wills) be used as Sophronius desired, nor yet the 
formula one energy. 

Thereupon Sergius appealed by letter to Pope Honorius 
to obtain his opinion, and also his approval. In this letter 
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Sergius says, that no one should be allowed to affirm either 
one energy or two; for the expression one energy was suspic- 
ious, as it seemed to deny that there were in Christ two 
natures (i.e. to teach the monophysitic doctrine); in the 
same manner the assertion of two energies was an offense to 
many, since it might follow from this, that there were in 
Christ two conTrary wills (Selnuata); a false inference ! 

7. Pope Honorius answered Sergius, and his whole letter 
is still preserved in the original Latin, and in an old Greek 
version. (Epistola I.) 

The sum of what Honorius says in this epistle is as follows: 

(a.) Thou hast done well to forbid the phrase “one energy,” 
for the monophysitic view could be found in it. So too, 
Nestorianism could be found in the expression “two ener- 
gies” (dvo évépyetai); and neither expression is biblical. 
Besides, the expression “two energies” is false, for Christ 
(evépynoe moAdvutpomws) “worked in divers ways,” (e. g. 
now he ate, then he drank, he slept, he taught, he healed the 
sick, etc.) 

Hence Honorius confounded the energy, or mode of work- 
ing in itself, with its single manifestations. 

His words, bearing on this, read literally : “It is not right 
to give the authority of ecclesiastical dogmas to opinions 
which do not seem to have been submitted to the examination 
of Synods, nor to have the authority of ecclesiastical canons ; 
as is the case with those who presume to predicate one energy 
or two energies of Christ, etc.” (Mansi, Collect. Concil. T. 
xi. p. 542.) 

And afterwards he says: “For we have not learned from 
the Holy Scriptures that Jesus Christ and his Holy Spirit 
have one mode of operation, or two, although we have learned 
that he worked in manifold ways.” (Mansi, ubi supra.) 

And at the close: “ This, my brother, you will also preach 
aswe do... and we exhort you, that, avoiding the new mode 
of speaking of one or two modes of operation, you proclaim 
with us one Lord Jesus Christ.” (Mansi, p. 543). 

(b.) Honorius here not only rejects the orthodox technical 
term of two energies, but at the same time prescribes a hereti- 
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cal phrase as a rule of faith when he says: “ On this account 
we too confess one will (¢v SéAnua) of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
since our nature but not our guilt was manifestly assumed by 
the divinity ; and this nature, too, as it was created before 
sin and not as it was vitiated by the fall. That is, the cor- 
rupted nature was not assumed by the Saviour, for this would 
be repugnant to the law of the Spirit.” (Mansi, p. 539.) 

Honorius, therefore, argues thus: “ Christ assumed true hu- 
manity, human nature in full, but yet not the human nature 
corrupted by sin, but that nature as it was before the fall. 
Hence there was not in Christ a law of the members warring 
against a law of the mind.” So far he is right; but then he 
ought to have made the following inference : “ Accordingly, 
there is in Christ no sinful carnal will, but only the goon uvu- 
MAN will wholly conformed to the divine will; therefore in 
truth two wills, the divine and the human, and the latter 
good.” But Honorius confounds these two wills, or allows 
the good human will, since it is always conformed to the di- 
vine, to be merged into the divine, and hence he says: “ Ac- 
cordingly we confess one will of our Lord.” Consequently he 
prescribed to the Church as an article of faith the principal 
dogma of the Monothelites, their veritable terminus technicus. 

8. Honorius wrote again sometime afterwards to Sergius. 
We have only two fragments of this second epistle, and in these 
Honorius repeats his rejection of the orthodox phraseology of 
“two energies.” He says and ordains, that “the newly intro- 
duced expressions about one or two modes of operation should 
be decidedly banished from the proclamation of the faith,” (i.e 
nothing should be said of either one or two energies); and he 
maintains that itis unseemly (ineptwm) to ascribe to the Re- 
deemer either one mode of operation or two. (Mansi, p. 579.) 
This is in the first fragment. 

But in the second fragment, taken from the end of the epis- 
tle, it is said : “‘ However, so far as the ecclesiastical dogma 
(dogma ecclesiasticum) is concerned . . . we ought not to af- 
firm or define, that there is either one mode of working, or 
that there are two, in the Mediator between God and man.” 
(Mansi, as above.) It is clear that Honorius meant to give 
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a dogmatic definition, to announce the doctrine of the Church, 
and that he in fact rejected the orthodox dogmatic phrase- 
ology. 

These two fragments of the second epistle do not contain 
- the phrase “ one or two wills ;” it is not known whether the 
lost part of the second epistle treated of this point. 

The result of what precedes isas follows: (a.) Honorius re- 
jected the technical orthodox term of two energies (Sv 0 évép- 
year); (b.) and declared the specific heretical term, one will 
(év SéAnpua) to be correct; and (c.) prescribed this two-fold 
error as an article of faith, in this instance to the Church of 
Constantinople. 

At the end of the second section we shall come back to the 
question whether he spoke ex cathedra. 

II. Did a General Council claim to itself the right of passing 
sentence on a Pontiff who had thus decided ; and did it actually 
condemn him as a heretic? 

These two Epistles of Honorius were read before the Sixth 
(Ecumenical Council of Constantinople, A. D. 680; the first 
in the twelfth, and the second in the thirteenth general ses- 
sion, in the presence, and under the presidency, of three 
legates sent by Pope Agatho, (the two cardinal priests, Theo- 
dore and George, and the cardinal deacon, John); and also 
in the presence of the three deputies, whom the great Coun- 
cil held just before in Rome, had added to the Papal legates. 

a. At the very beginning of the thirteenth session the 
Council declared : “ Having considered the dogmatic epistles 
of Sergius to Cyrus and to Pope Honorius, as well as the 
(first) epistle of Honorius to Sergius, we find that these doc- 
uments contradict the apostolic dogmas, and also the declar- 
ations.of holy councils and of the most esteemed Fathers, 
and follow the false doctrines of heretics; hence we alto- 
gether reject and execrate them as soul-destructive. The 
names too, of these men, whose impious dogmas we execrate, 
must be expelled from the church, that is, Sergius, Cyrus, 
Pyrrhus, Paul, Peter and Theodore, all of whom Pope Aga- 
tho has cast out in his letter to the Emperor.” (When Pope 
Agatho sent his Legates to the Sixth General Council he gave 
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them an epistle to the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus, in 
which he denounced the above-named promoters of Mono- 
physitism. He said nothing of his predecessor Honorius. 
But the Sixth General Council determined to censure him 
also, and went on thus in its decree): “We anathematize 
all of these. But together with them, we decree, that the 
former Pope Honorius, of Old Rome, should also be excluded 
from the Church and anathematized, since we find, in his let- 
ter to Sergius, that he followed the opinions of the latter in 
all points, and confirmed his impious dogmas.”* 

The Council was wholly right in not raising the question as 
to what Honorius might have thought in his heart, but in con- 
fining itself to the fact, that in his letter he had sanctioned 
heresy. 

b. At the end of the same session, the thirteenth, the second 


‘ epistle of Honorius was read, and it was decreed by the Coun- 


cil that it should be burnt with the other documents as “ ani- 
mabus nociva ;’ which was done. (Mansi, as above, p. 582.) 

c. At the end of the sixteenth session the Synod proclaimed : 
“ Sergio heretico anathema, Cyro heretico anathema, Honorio 
heretico anathema, Pyrro heretico anathema.” (Mansi, as 
above, p. 622.) 

d. Still more important is what occurred in the eighteenth 
and last session on the 16th September. In the decree on 
the faith, then promulgated, which was the chief document of 
the Synod, we read: “ But since the author of all malice al- 





* In the old authentic Latin translation of the Greek acts of the Council 
this passage reads: Sanctum Concilium dixit. . . . retractantes dogmaticas 
epistolas, que tanquam a Sergio .. . quamad Honorium quondam Papam 
antique Rome; similiter autem et epistolam ab illo, id est, Honorio, re- 
scriptam ad eundem Sergium, hasque invenientes omnino alienas existere 
ab apostolicis dogmatibus. . . . sequi vero falsas doctrinas haereticorum, 
eas omni modo abjicimus et tanquam anime noxias execramur. Quorum 
autem, id est, eorundem impia execramur dogmata, horum et nomina a 
sancta Dei ecclesia projici judicavimus, id ist, Sergi, etc. . .Cum his vero 
simul projici a sancta Dei catholica ecclesia, simulque anathematizari 
previdimus (Guy ezdouev) et Honorium, qui fuerat papa antique Rome, eo 
quod invenimus, per scripta que ab eo facta sunt ad Sergium, quia in om- 
nibus ejus mentem secutus est, et impia dogmata confirmavit. (Mansi, as 
above, p. 554, sq.) 
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ways finds some serpents to help him, through whom he can 
spread abroad his death-bringing poison, using them as the 
apt organ of his will,—we mean Theodorus, Bishop of Pha- 
ran, Sergius, and moreover Honorius, Pope of Old Rome, and 
Cyrus of Alexandria . . . he did not refrain from arousing 
scandals in the Church, through these persons, by the dissem- 
ination of heresy.” (Mansi, p. 635.) 

e. After all the members of the Council, the three pontifical 
legates coming first, had subscribed the decree, the Synod 
cried out : “ Thus we all believe . . . many years to the Em- 
peror ... anathema to Theodore of Pharan, anathema to 
Sergius and Honorius, anathemato Pyrrhusand Paulus... 
anathema to all heretics!” (Mansi, p. 659.) 

jf. Moreover, in a memorial addressed to the Emperor, the 


papal legates again taking the lead, this anathema against . 


Honorius is repeated : ‘‘ We put under the anathema, Theo- 
dore, Sergius, and with them Honorius, who then presided at 
Rome, because he followed them in heresy.” (Mausi, p. 666.) 

From this it follows, that the Sixth General Council 

1. Claimed the right of passing judgment on a Pope, speak- 
ing ex cathedra ; and 

2. It condemned the doctrinal decree, given by him ex ca- 
thedra, because he therein sanctioned heretical doctrine. 

How he may have thought in his own mind is irrelevant ; 
the fact of his erroneous dogmatic decision was judged and 
condemned. 

III. How was this condemnation actually received at the time, 
especially by the Roman Pontiffs ? 

No one at that time believed that these proceedings of the 
Sixth General Council against Pope Honorius were unjust or 
conducted by an incompetent authority. For 

a. Not only did all the hundreds of bishops then present 
find it in order since they subscribed the sentence ; but 

b. The Papal Legates also there present and presiding had 
the same opinion, and did not raise the slightest objection, either 

(1) against the competency of the Council, or 

(2) against the material (substantial) rectitude of its judg- 
ment. 
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c. This conciliar judgment was not only confirmed by the 
Emperor but also by the reigning Pope himself, who repeated 
it in his own terms. Thus Pope Leo II. (Agatho had mean- 
while died Jan. 10th, 682) says in his reply to the Emperor: 
“We in like manner anathematize the inventors of the new 
error, that is Theodore of Pharan, Cyrus of Alexandria, Ser- 
gius . . . and also Honorius, who did not sanctify this apos- 
tolic Church by the doctrine of the apostolic tradition, but at- 
tempted to subvert the immaculate faith by a profane treason, 
(profana proditione immaculatum jfidem subvertere conatus est ; 
the Greek text reads, allowed—zapeywpnos—to be perverted,) 
and all who died in their error.” (Mansi, ubi supra, p. 781.) 

d. The same Pope Leo II. in his epistle to the Spanish 
bishops says : “ Theodore, Cyrus, Sergius, etc., are punished 
with eternal condemnation . . . together with Honorius, who 
did not, as became his apostolic authority, extinguish in the 
beginning the flames of a heretical dogma, but by his negli- 
gence nourished it (negligendo confovit).” Mansi, p. 1052. 

e. He writes in the same sense to the Spanish king : “ They 
are condemned ... and together with them Honorius of 
Rome, who consented that the immaculate rule of the aposto- 
lic tradition should be stained (maculari consensit).” Mansi, 
p- 1057. 

In these very expressions, “negligendo confovit,” and 
“maculari consensit,” Pope Leo II. just hits the right point. 
From the first epistle of Honorius he saw that the Pope 
started from the correct doctrine respecting the person of 
Christ, that is from the Council of Chalcedon; but that he 
made false conclusions ; so that, in his heart he did not mean 
heresy, while in fact he condemned the specific orthodox 
term, “ two energies,” and sanctioned a specific heretical ex- 
pression, “ one will.” Hedid not do this with vicious intent, 
but from “negligence,” and “he consented to the perversion 
of the faith.” So that Pope Leo II. acknowledged that the 
condemnation of Honorius by the General Council was 
grounded in just reasons; and it did not at all occur to him 
to doubt about the competency of the Council. 

J. The anathema imposed upon Honorius was immediately 
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repeated in the Seventh and Eighth Cicumenical Councils, 
both of which were held under the presidency of papal 
legates. 

Pope Adrian IT., A. D. 867-872, judged that the condemna- 
tion of Honorius was just because he “was tried on a 
charge of heresy, on which ground alone, inferiors may 
resist the ordinances of their rulers.” It is indeed univer- 
sally known, that even in the middle ages, when the papal 
power was at its height, it was the universal doctrine of the 
Church, that the Pope can be deposed for heresy, but only 
for heresy. This doctrine too, went over into the canon law. 
(Corpus Juris Canon.)* 

g. In the Liber Diurnus, i.e. the Book of Formularies of 
the Roman Curia (from the fifth to the eleventh century) is 
found the old formula for the pontifical oath, undoubtedly 
prescribed by Gregory II. (at the beginning of the eighth 
century), according to which every new Pope at his entrance 
upon his office is bound to declare under oath that, “he re- 
cognizes the Sixth General Council, which laid an eternal 
anathema upon the inventors of the new heresy, (Monothe- 
lism) viz., Sergius, Pyrrhus,etc. . . together with Honorius, 
because he gave encouragement to the depraved assertions of 
heretics, (quia pravis hereticorum assertionibus fomentum 
impendit).” Liber Diurnus, ed. Eugéne de Roziére, Paris, 
1869, No. 84. 

From this it follows that, up to the eleventh century, every 
new Pope entering upon his office must take oath : 

A, That a General Council can judge a Pope, at least for 
heresy ; 

B. And that Honorius was justly anathematized by the 
Sixth General Council, because he approved heresy by his 
dogmatic edict. 





* It is indeed said that this has to do only with the heresy of a Pope as a 
private person ; but if it is possible, in general, for a Pope to become hereti- 
cal. why may it not also happen that he teach his hereticalopinion ex cathedra? 
For he must certainly hold it to be Catholic doctrine! Since we cannot pre- 
sume that he has an evil will! [‘ mala voluntas.”] 
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Second Division. 
THE ATTEMPTS TO EXPLAIN AWAY THE FACTS. 


Various attempts have been made by different writers to 
diminish as far as possible the pressure of these facts and ar- 
guments. 

1. The Roman abbot, Johannes, who as scribe wrote the 
epistle of Honorius to Sergius, asserted in his letters to the 
Greek Emperor, Constantine Heraclius, that “in that epistle 
of Honorius nothing at all is said of the divine will in Christ, 
but Honorius meant to deny that Christ had a sinful human 
will, and to assert that he had only a good human will. This 
last is the one will of which Honorius is speaking; he says 
nothing about the divine will, because he only replies to the 
question of Sergius.” (See Mansi, Collect. Concil. vol. x. p. 
739.) 

In the same way John IV., the second successor of Hono- 
rius, endeavored to defend him. (Mansi, as above, p. 682.) 

a. But this allegation is simply not true, as Sergius expressly 
says: “The phrase two energies gave offense, because it led 
to the conclusion that we must ascribe to Christ two antago- 
nistic wills, a DIVINE, which was willing to suffer, and a human, 
which was opposed to suffering.” (Mansi, vol. xi. p. 534.) 

I only ask, is Sergius here speaking of two sorts of will in 
the human nature, or of the human and divine will? 

So that it is a vain and false expedient on the part of Abbot 
Johannes to assert that Honorius had nothing to say of the 
divine will, because Sergius did not allude to it. 

b. It is true that Honorius denies that there was in Christ 
a sinful human will, and in this he is right; but instead of 
going on and saying—‘“consequently there remains in the 
human nature of Christ only the good human will, and this is 
ever conformed to the will of the divine nature”—he makes a 
leap and says, “‘ consequently there is only one will in Christ,” 
and by this he means the divine—as appears from the fol- 
lowing : 

Honorius thinks that when Christ says, “ Not my will, but 
thine, be done,” he is not speaking in a strict personal sense, 
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but on our account, so that we might not follow our will but 
the will of God. 

en > He could not have interpreted it in this way if he had ac- 
| knowledged in Christ a good human will besides the divine. 

c. In his defense of Honorius, Abbot Johannes has in mind + ike, 
only one faux pas of this Pope—the affirmation of one will ; 
he is wholly silent about his other error, viz., his rejection of 
the specific orthodox phrase, two energies. From this blot 
he does not presume to purify him. 

d. Besides, the above attempt to defend Honorius found 
little favor at the time, even at Rome.* Otherwise the three 
papal legates at the Sixth General Council would have at- 
tempted by this defense to set aside the anathema pronounced 
against Honorius, which was such a bitter stroke for Rome. 

* Leo IT., too, and his successors who speak of the condemna- 
ae tion of Honorius, manifestly ascribe no value to this mode of 
excusing him. 

II. The same Abbot Johannes further contended, that the i 
(first) epistle of Honorius to Sergius had been falsified; so ! 
that the Sixth General Council passed sentence on the basis 
of false documents. . 

At this Council, however, not only was there read a Greek 
translation of the Epistle, but, after this had been done, the 
Latin original was brought from the Patriarchal archives and 
the translation compared with the original, and this by a 
Roman deputy: “So, too, was brought forward ... the 
authentic Latin epistle (epistola authentica Latina) of the 
former Roman Pope Honorius to Sergius, together with the 
translation, and this Latin epistle was compared [with the 
translation] by the most reverend Johannes, bishop of the 
City of Porta Rom. (now Ostia,) who was present from the Sy- J 
nod in Old Rome.” (Mansi, Tom. xi. p. 547.) 

Is it possible that the Roman Legates and Deputies did not 
Be know the genuine epistle of Honorius, or that they themselves 
eS aided in producing a falsified copy? And is it credible that 
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*We know only one considerable man in those times, who thought this de- 
fense valid, the Abbot St. Maximus. 
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later Popes, as Leo IT. and all his successors, never noticed 
that the acts of the Sixth Council, preserved at Rome, con- 
tained a falsified epistle of Honoiius, fraudulently interpolated? 

But the same abbot, Johannes, adduces a special passage, 
corrupted by the Greeks? Yes. In the Greek translation, 
he says, we read, that “in Christ there was absolutely one 
will;” and the word “absolutely” is supposititious. But in 
the official Greek copy, as it has come down to us, this word 
is not contained. The Council, too, as we have seen, had the 
original text, and a translation examined by the Papal Depu- 
ties. 

III. In the sixteenth century, Cardinal Baronius found a 
new way of purging the memory of Pope Honorius from this 
stain. His opinion is, that, just before the Sixth General 
Council, the Patriarch Theodore of Constantinople was de- 
posed on account of his inclination to Monothelism, and 
George made Patriarch in his place. But after the death of 
George, soon after the close of the Sixth General Council, 
Theodore succeeded in being restored to his former dignity. 
“ Undoubtedly” (procul, dubio!) the Sixth General Council 
pronounced this anathema upon Theodore! But when he 
again became Patriarch he erased his own name from the acts 
and put instead of it the name of Honorius, that is ONOPION 
instead of GEO4QPON., At the same time, too, he interpo- 
lated in the acts of the Council all the passages which relate 
to Honorius, viz.: the two epistles of Honorius, and the al- 
leged colloquies of the Council about them (e. g. the compari- 
son of the Latin and Greek texts). 

Of course Baronius must go on and maintain that the epis- 
tle of Pope Leo II. and much else, in fact a large part of the 
acts of the Council, were also not genuine. 

This audacious hypothesis has been long since declared, 
even by Roman theologians, to be baseless; for example, by 
Mamachi, Ballerini, and also the late Professor Palma of 
Rome, who was shot by the Roman revolutionists in the Quir- 
inal. standing near the Pope.* 





* Mamachi, Originum et Antiq. tom. iv, p.5; Ballerini, De Viac Ratione 
Primatus, p. 306;. Palma, Prelectiones Hist. Eccl. tom. ii, P 1. p. 149. 
Rome, 1839. 
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One thing more, the Roman Legates, with their copy of the 
acts of the Sixth Council of Constantinople, returned home 
before Theodore was reinstated. (His predecessor, George, ac- 
cording to Theophanes, the Byzantine historian, lived to the 
third year after the Sixth Synod, at least till 683.) How, 
then, could he falsify the acts kept at Rome? He might, in- 
deed, have interpolated the acts preserved in the patriarchal 
archives at Constantinople, but not those copies already car- 
ried to Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, etc. Five copies were com- 
pleted for the five patriarchal sees. 

The erasure, too, could not have been so easily made as 
Baronius would have us believe ; for it must have been not of 
the single word ONOPION, but of whole lines. 

To this is to be added, that the notary and deacon Agatho, 
who was secretary of the Sixth Council, expressly says: 
“Sergius and Honorius were anathematized”’ (Combefis No- 
vum Auctuar. T. ii., p. 204. Mansi, T. xii., p. 190). 

After all this, it is not to be wondered at that other learned 
men, intent upon saving the honor of Honorius, thought them- 
selves obliged to take another course than that of Baronius. 
Only the Jesuit Damberger in his “Synchronistic History,” 
(Vol. ii., p. 119, sq.,) which abounds in arbitrary opinions, 
has revived the hypothesis of Baronius, with modifications 
that make it still worse, so that nobody has applauded it. 

IV. Bellamine, not satisfied with the theory of Baronius, 
advanced another adopted by Turrecremata and Joseph 
Simon Assemani:* “The Sixth General Council did, in- 
deed, anathematize Honorius as a heretic, but was in error as 
to the fact (error facti); and this was possible, natural, in truth 
inevitable, since vitiated copies of the epistle of Honorius 
were laid before the Council.” 

They thus made a similar distinction to that of the Jansen- 
ists between the question of right and the question of fact 
(questio juris et facti), adding to this the assertions of the 
Roman Abbot Johannes, who was the scribe of the epistle of 
Honorius, as already given. 


—_—— 





*Bellarmin, De Roman Pontif, lib. iv, c. 2; Turrecremata, De Ecclesia, 
cap. 93; Assemani, Bibl. Juris Orient., tom. iv, p. 113. - 
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But we have already seen (p. 292) that the Latin original 
of this letter was before the Council, and that the Roman 
deputies themselves investigated the point whether the Greek 
translation was accurate. Hence the Sixth General Council 
pronounced its judgment on the basis of the genwine acts. 

That which is contained in these acts, viz.; a. Forbidding 
the specific orthodox phrase, two energies; and, b. Enjoining 
the specific heterodox term, one will, was decidedly heretical, 
sounded heretical ; and these declarations, but not the interna 
opinio of Honorius, formed the basis of the synodical judg- 
ment. 

V. M. de Margerie, Professor of Philosophy in Nancy, has 
lately attempted another solution of the Honorius question, in 
his pamphlet, “Le Pape Honorius,” Paris, 1870, against 
Gratry. His argumentation runs thus: 1. Pope Agatho in 
two letters declared that the Roman Pontiff is infallible. 
2. The Sixth General Council solemnly recognized these let- 
ters, and consequently the infallibility of the Pope. 3. Hence 
itis quite impossible that the same Council should have con- 
demned Pope Honorius as a heretic, in the proper sense of 
the word. 

Let us look at these points and conclusions in order : 

1. In the first epistle addressed to the Emperor, which 
Pope Agatho delivered to his Legates, departing for Constan- 
tinople to attend the Sixth General Council, he says: “ By 
the effectual protection of Peter, this his Apostolic Church 
(the Roman), has never deflected from the way of truth ‘to 
have a part in any error.... For this is the rule of the 
true faith (that is Duothelism, the doctrine of Two Wills), 
which this spiritual Mother (the Roman Church) has vigor- 
ously held and defended in prosperity and adversity; and 
this Church.is proved never to have erred from the path of 
apostolic tradition by the omnipotent grace of God, and never 
to have submitted to heretical novelties,” ete. (Mansi, T. 
xi., p. 239-242). 

Accordingly, Agatho claims that the Roman Church has 
never lapsed into error. He wishes to state an historical 
fact, and that this steadfastness of the Roman Church in the 
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orthodox faith is derived from the presidency of Saint Peter. 
He is not speaking of an absolute infallibility, and does not 
once touch the question, whether the case of Honorius can 
be brought into harmony or not with his general thesis of 
the constant orthodoxy of the Roman Church. We on our 
side remark, a. that the infallibility of the Roman Church can 
be very well maintained without advocating the Personal In- 
fallibility of the Pope; and that, b. the two positions that 
“ Honorius expressed a heterodox view,” and that “the Ro- 
man Church was never Monothelitic,” can be easily reconciled. 

We add that Agatho himself impugned the doctrine of 
Honorius directly and definitely by (a) himself teaching the 
dogma of Two Wills; and (b) by interpreting directly in 
favor of Duothelism the passage cited by Honorius (“not my 
will but thine be done”), while Honorius endeavored to 
weaken its force as a proof of Duothelism. (Mansi, T. xi., 
p. 246). 

The same is the case with the second epistle, also addressed 
to the Emperor, which the Papal Legates took with them, 
and which was subscribed by Pope Agatho and 125 other 
bishops. This, too, contains the opinion that the Roman 
Church has never fallen into heresy (Mansi, p. 287); and what 
has aiready been said applies here. I do not comprehend 
how M. de Margerie can look upon this second letter as an 
instruction to the Papal legates. Whoever has read it 
through can hardly have this conception of it. 

From all this it appears that M. de Margerie is not correct in 
trying to make us believe that Pope Agatho maintained the 
simple infallibility of the Pope. 

2. His second assertion is as incorrect as his first, viz.: 
“The Sixth General Council confirmed Agatho’s doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility.” In handling this second point M. de 
Margerie betrays a remarkable deficiency in exact knowledge 

of the acts of the Council. 

' a. Hesays (p. 31) that the two Papal epistles were first 
read at the fourth session of the Sixth Council, Nov. 17, 680; 
but the fourth session was held Nov. 15. 

b. Also: “ Three weeks later, in the sixth session, all the 
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bishops, with one exception, individually voted for the syn- 
odical epistle of Agatho.” (Margerie, p. 21). 

The sixth session, however, was not held three weeks after 
the fourth, but at least a quarter of a year afterwards, Feb. 
12, 681, and in this session (the sixth) nothing at all was done 
which Margerie reports. The matter came up in the eighth 
session, March 7, 681. But what was done in this eighth ses- 
sion? Was the letter of Agatho really approved in all its 
contents by the Council? By no means. For, 

a. They first of all examined (at this Sixth Council) whether 
the doctrine of Agatho, Duothelism (Two Wills), was really 
patristic. 

Archbishop George of Constantinople, voting first, testified : 
“Upon investigating the books of the holy fathers, preserved 
in my venerable patriarchal residence, I have found all their 
testimonies agreeing with the citations which Agatho made. 
for Duothelism. ... I assent to them and so confess.” 

Accordingly, the opinion of Agatho was not at all esteemed 
infallible of itself, but they examined first to see if it was right. 
- 6. Then, too, the Fathers of the Council did not formally 
approve the whole contents of this epistle, particularly notits 
eulogium of the Roman Church, but only the doctrine of Two 
Wills, avowed in both epistles. 

c. What the Synod may have judged respecting the histor- 
ical assertion of Agatho, “ that the Roman Church had never 
fallen into error,” can, perhaps, be inferred from the fact that, 
almost in the same breath, it extolled Agatho, and imposed 
its anathema upon Honorius. 

d. When, in fine, Margerie speaks as follows about a declar- 
ation of the eighteenth session: “II est, je pense, impossi- 
ble d’imaginer une approbation plus solennelle et plus ex- 
plicite 4 un énoncé plus distinct de la doctrine infallibiliste,’— , 
so answer, not we, but the acts of the Council. 

The Council does not here allude by a word to the Papal 
Infallibility. It had before its eyes solely the Duothelism es- 
poused by Agatho, and in respect to this it says: “ Peter has 
spoken through Agatho,” (Mansi, p. 666); and, a few lines 
before, it had said : “ We put under the anathema Fheodorus, 
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Sergius, etc., and with them Honorius . . . because in this 
he has followed them.” Of a confirmation of the Papal claim 
of infallibility there is nowhere a trace. 

Having thus demonstrated the futility of the foundation of 
the whole argumentation of M. de Margerie, we might here 
conclude, but it may be worth the trouble to go into details, 
that we may have a complete knowledge of the genuine char- 
acter of this oposcule. 

1. The gravest charge against Honorius is his position that 
“in Christ there is only one will.” In this he positively 
taught heresy. Now, M. de Margerie would make us believe 
that this passage is spurious, interpolated. He has not the 
audacity to affirm this outright, but he does all he can to 
arouse suspicion against the passage, and would make it ap- 
pear as if he had got possession of a wholly new element in 
the case, i. e. the testimony of Abbot Maximus in the seventh 
century (p. 29, 45). This Maximus refers to the assertions of 
the Roman Abbot Johannes, (a) that the Greeks had falsified 
the text of the epistle of Honorius; and (b) that Honorius 
spoke only of one human will in Christ, and that good. 

As we have seen, the Abbot Johannes, and Maximus 
after him, do not in the least deny that Honorius actually used 
the expression one will ; on the contrary, they confirm the po- 
sition that this expression stands in his epistles ; they con- 
firm this, because they attempt to excuse the faux pas by say- 
ing that Honorius was speaking only of the one (good) human 
will in Christ, while he said nothing of the divine wiil, because 
Sergius had not alluded to it. 

We have already proved that this evasion is groundless ; 
and only add, that if it had been possible to explain the ex- 
pression, “one will” in the epistle of Honorius as inter- 
polated, his many and zealous defenders would have seized 
upon this mode of defense long before M. de Margerie was 
born. 

2. After Margerie made the discovery that the Sixth Gen- 
eral Council decreed infallibility, he must naturally change, 
interpret in suavius, all those statements and words of the 
Council which contain an anathema upon the heretic Hono- 
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rius. He that seeks, finds. And so Margerie has found 
that the word heretic, when used about Honorius, does not 
really mean heretic (p. 47). In our first division we have 
cited the passages in which the Sixth General Council and 
several Popes, as well as later General Councils, have spoken 
out about Honorius, and we only ask that these statements 
be read again. 

3. Further on, de Margerie takes much pains to prove that 
Honorius was not speaking ex cathedra (p. 42). Curious! If 
these epistles do not contain anything erroneous, it were 
hardly worth the trouble to set on foot such investigations and 
hypotheses. 

Who does not know that it is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine when the Pope speaks ex cathedra? De Margerie pro- 
pounds two criteria by which this may be known : 

a. When the Pope proclaims in positive terms an opinion 
as an article of faith. Honorius, he argues, did not do this. 
But is not the following dictum positive ? 

“We confess one will of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Unam 
voluntatem fatemur domini Jesu Christi. Mansi. T. xi. 


p. 539.) 
Further, Honorius says: “ We have not learned from the 
Holy Scriptures that Jesus Christ . . . has one or two ener- 


gies; but that he acts in manifold modes,” (multiformiter 
cognovimus operatum, Mansi. p. 542). And is not Honorius 
prescribing this as a matter of faith? Toward the close of 
his epistle he says: “This, my brethren, you will with us 
proclaim ... and we exhort you (hortantes vos) that you 
avoid the new way of talking about one or two energies,” etc. 
(Mansi. xi. p. 543.) 

In the second epistle he is still moreclear: “As tc the 
ecclesiastical dogma, and what we are bound to hold and to 
teach (quantum ad dogma ecclesiasticum pertinet que tenere 
vel preedicare debemus), we are not bound to define that 
there is in the Mediator either one energy or two.” 

Thus Honorius in fact proclaimed his thesis positively, and 
prescribed it. 

b. But, says Margerie (p. 43), he did not enjoin it upon 
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the whole world, and this is the second requisite of a dogma 
ex cathedra. 

I do not know that a formal address to the whole Church 
is absolutely necessary to an ex cathedra definition ; for if 
that be the case, the famous dogmatic epistle of Leo I. to 
Flavian was not given ex cathedra. But there is no doubt 
about the fact that Honorius would have the whole Church, 
and not merely the Church of Constantinople, believe what 
he propounded. 

In fine, M. de Margerie concedes that the Sixth General 
Council judged Pope Honorius, and condemned him in very 
strong terms ; but he thinks that this was only for negligence 
(“mauvaise administration,” p. 47). 

How does this agree with the dogma, defended by Mar- 
gerie as true and ancient, that “ the First See can be judged 
of no one,” prima sedes a nemine judicatur (pp. 24, 60.)? If 
this doctrine expresses the law that prevailed in the ancient 
Church, how could the Council judge Honorius ? 

Further: the Corpus Juris and the whole medizval Church 
hold to the position, that the Pope can be condemned only 
Jor heresy. Pope Adrian II, in the ninth century says: “ Al- 
though the Orientals pronounced the anathema upon Pope 
Honorius after his death, it must be considered that it was 
because he was accused of heresy (quia fuerat super heresi 
accusatus), on which ground alone the lower are allowed to 
resist the decrees of their rulers.” What would Pope Adrian 
have said to the theory of Margerie, that Honorius was con- 
demned by the Council only for mauvaise administration ?* 


Rome, May 5, 1870: Car. JosepH v. HEFELE, 
the day of St. Pius. V. Bishop of Rottenburg. 


* There has just appeared in Rome from the press of the Civilta Catiolica 
a pamphlet entitled “Monumenta quedam causam Honorii spectantia.” 
The notes appended are almost worthless and wholly insufficient to justify 
Honorius ; as will be seen by a comparison of them with the evidence we 
have given. Only one question: Why did the author keep from us the 
words of the Sixth General Council, “ the devil has sowed heresy by means 
of Honorius?” Mansi, p. 635. 


Nore.—Bishop von Hefele appended to the German edition of this 
essay a criticism of another work in favor of Honorius, ‘‘ Liber de Hon- 
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orii I, Romani Pontificis Causa,” written in a worthier tone by the learned - 
Professor Joseph Pennachi of the Roman University. 

Nothing new of any importance is adduced. Prof. Pennachi claims 
(1) ‘‘that the epistles of Honorius are absolutely catholic and give no 
countenance to the Monothelite error ;” this is fully refuted in the above 
essay. (2) He also asserts, what has never before been alleged, ‘that 
the epistles of Honorius were condemned by the Orientals of the Sixth 
Council and not by the General Council itself ; and that these Oriental 
Bishops were in error as to a dogmatic fact.” But Hefele replies, that 
there were present at the Council, besides the Orientals, not only the 
Papal Legates, but three bishops and four other clerics representing a 
Synod of Old Rome just before held ; and three Greek Papal vicars from 
Tlyria, then belonging to the Roman patriarchate; that these all voted 
for the condemnation ; that there is no evidence at all that the Papal 
legates were reproved by Pope Agatho for their part in the condemna- 
tion ; that Leo II. did not condemn Honorius for negligence alone (as 
Prof. Pennachi asserts), but ‘because he had perverted the immaculate 
faith by a profane betrayal” (Mansi, p. 731); and that, even if only the 
Orientals had condemned him, they were still half of the whole Church— 
so that at that time at least half of the Church did not know anything 
about Papal Infallibility. 





Art. V.—DR. JACOB’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT.* 


By Rev. Wirit1am ApaAms, D.D., New York. 


PROTESTANTISM, as organized in England during the reign 
of the Tudors, being in part a political measure and in’part 
an intellectual conviction, was finally a compromise between 
contending parties. Like all compromises, it carried within 
itself, both for Church and State, the seeds of discontent and 
antagonism. Never were these discordant elements more ac- 
tive than now; and never will the contention be allayed till 
there be a thorough revision of the whole question of English 
Protestantism, eliminating-from it offensive terms and cus- 








* The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament: a Study for the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England. By G. A. Jacob, D.D., late Head Master 
of Christ’s Hospital: Strahan & Co., London: 1871. pp. 421. 
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toms, and bringing it into a closer conformity to the simplicity 
of spiritual Christianity. 

What M. de Pressensé said some years ago in the preface 
to his Church History, is more true and forcible to-day : 
“ Every religious party feels the need either of fortifying and 
reiffirming, or of transforming itself. All the churches born 
of the great movement of the sixteenth century are now en- 
gaged in this serious crisis.” 

The High Church party in England has in recent years 
assumed ground and urged pretensions which were never re- 
cognized bythe early English Reformers. John Wycliffe had 
a better theory as to the relation of Church and State than 
the present bench of Bishops in the House of Lords. The doc- 


trine of “apostolic succession,” as held by so many in our 


day, was never the doctrine of the Anglican Church. It has 
no place in her articles or prayer book. Fora hundred years 
after the Reformation had begun in England, not only was 
Presbyterian ordination recognized as valid, but many who 
had received only this, were welcomed to some of the highest 
preferments of the English Church. Ritualism and Sacra- 
mentalism, as recently revived in England, would have horri- 
fied the souls of Ridley and Jewel. The Reformers of the 
time of Edward VI. certainly were for adhering more closely 
to the Scriptures, than many who have made themselves noto- 
rious, through the press and the pulpits of England, in later 
times. 

It is a good sign at this crisis, that the scholarship of the 
English church is coming to the front, and appealing boldly 
from all patristic opinions to the authority of the inspired 
apostles, from all ecclesiastical traditions to an honest inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. The services rendered in 
this line by Alford, the late Dean of Canterbury, were in- 
valuable ; and his untimely decease occasioned mourning to 
all friends of learning and religion on both continents. The 
recent writings of Lightfoot, the Hulsean Professor at Cam- 
bridge, particularly his essay on the Christian Ministry, ap- 
pended to his Commentary on the Philippians, are of the 
same character. We have now the pleasure of calling atten- 
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tion to a new book, belonging to this class, by another Eng- 
lish scholar, long the incumbent of a most honorable office. 

The topics discussed in this volume are: The First Organ- 
ization of the Christian Church, with the Officers who minis- 
tered in it ; the Origin of the Form of the Church Ministry, 
with a consideration of its Nature and Functions ; the Laity, 
or Church body at large, with their Position and Duties ; the 
Modes of Public Worship ; the Sacraments ; and a special 
application of all these cognate subjects to the present con- 
dition of the Anglican Church. 

In the discussion of these topics, all regard is paid to the 
authority of the inspired Scriptures. The author sets lightly 
by all patristic and medieval ecclesiasticism. The one 
question he has undertaken to answer relates to the teaching 
of the New Testament concerning the points now in contro- 
versy. His interpretation of the Sacred Text impresses us 
as candid and honest. ‘The sum of his investigation of these 
original sources of our knowledge concerning the Apostolical 
Church is, that he finds no vestige of anything bordering on 
Sacerdotalism, or Sacramentarianism, as implying any cur- 
rent of grace and virtue, transmitted in any one line of 
official succession. On this subject he takes the same ground 
as Chillingworth, Whately, Macaulay, and Alford. He affirms 
that there is nothing priestly in the functions of the Christian 
minister. The New Testament knows no priest but Jesus 
Christ, the Great High Priest of our profession. He would 
have the very word priest, and its associated term altar, 
abolished from Christian formularies. He discards the idea 
that the legitimacy of any Church depends in any sense on 
the validity of the ministry ; holding that the ministry springs 
out of the rights and liberty of the Church. 

The one idea running through the whole volume, founded 
on what the New Testament says, and quite as much on 
what it omits to say, is, that the Author of our religion never 
intended to institute any one form of Church organization or 
worship for all times, and all nations, and all circumstances ; 
but that much is left to Christian expediency and liberty. 
The Levitical system had no flexibility. It never was in- 
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tended for propagandism. It stood a fixture, enacting the 
part of prophetic and symbolic promise. The New Testa- 
ment has no book of Leviticus. While it obviously teaches, 
that there is always to be an order of men whose business it 
gy shall be to preach the Gospel, it gives no express command 
' concerning their names, their functions, their mode of ordi- 
nation, analogous to the minute directions of the Old Testa- 
ment relative to the Aaronic priesthood. This fact is much 
emphasized by our author. A catholic judgment in regard to 
different forms of the Ministry and Church Polity is a necessary 
corollary from these premises. So long as the author insists so 
much on this liberty of the Church, within a few great princi- 
ples, we will not quarrel with him in respect to minor points of 
criticism. He, for example, may find no authority in the 
‘ writings of the apostles for the appointment of “ lay Elders ” 
in the Church ; but this is an instance of that very diversity 
of judgment which he gives us to expect must result from the 
BS peculiar method of the New Testament teaching. On the 
other hand he finds no authority in the New Testament for 
modern prelacy or diocesan episcopacy. He holds to the 
identity of Bishop and Presbyterian Elder, and not to the 
three orders of the clergy. He holds that “ Apostolical Suc- 
cession”—which Dean Alford pronounces a “ figment ”—is 
a most “imaginative theory,” with no manner of proof or 
authority when examined by the light of Scripture. 

In general, his view of the ministry is this: “'The authority 
of the Christian minister, in any place, is given to him by the 
church in which and for which he acts; and this authority is 
apostolic, if his teaching is sound in apostolic truth. This 
authority is from Christ if this church is a legitimate Christian 
community, formed in obedience to Christ’s command.” 

Tn regard to liturgies and forms of worship, he says : “ For 
those who acknowledge the sufficiency and supremacy of 
Scripture, and the independent authority of each particular 
church in subordination to the written word, and who duly 
appreciate the force of the omissions in the New Testament, 
there can surely be no doubt that, inasmuch as no forms of 
prayer of apostolic authority are given in the sacred record, 
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or any command from the apostles as to the use or non-use 
of such forms, this is an open question to be decided by every 
church for itself; each ehurch having a full right to act ac- 
cording to its discretion and deliberate judgment, but no 
right at all to condemn or disparage the opposite practice 
which another Christian community may prefer. Nor in the 
decision of such questions can any church, with propriety or 
safety, disregard the consideration of times, circumstances 
and men’s manners, the feelings and requirements of any 
given age.” 

Having occasion to refer to the fact that in early centuriea 
every Christian community was at liberty, improving upon 
antecedent models and prescriptions, to frame for itself forms 
of divine service agreeable to its own circumstances and con- 
dition, he adds : “ Are we more wise in this our day, when we 
have allowed more than two hundred years to pass—years of 
immense changes in everything connected with the life of 
man ; changes ecclesiastical, political, social, intellectual and 
moral—with scarcely an infinitesimal change in our church 
liturgy and laws? And when, notwithstanding the fact that 
the last revision of our Prayer-book was effected under cir- 
cumstances the most hostile to a sound and sober appreci- 
ation of truth and wisdom, good men are now possessed with 
so superstitious a veneration, or so unreasonable a timidity, 
that they cry out against the bare proposal of a liturgical re- 
vision and the most temperate ecclesiastical reform ?” 

This last topic might lead us into matters with which 
we have no practical concern. The book before us derives 
its chief value from its purpose to take an appeal from all 
human inventions pertaining to the polity, ministry and wor- 
ship of the Church, to the Word of God. In doing this the 
author has exhibited scholarship, candor and true catholicity. 
So long as Episcopacy rests its claims on a free preference— 
on expediency—on liberty of judgment, however we might 
differ from it, we would not only allow but honor its rights 
and freedom. But so far as any Church—be it called Papal 
or Protestant, Roman or Anglican—insists that it is the only 
true Church, that its ministry is the only valid ministry, be- 
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cause each individual in it can claim an uninterrupted trans- 
mission of gifts and power, directly from the Apostles; and, 
especially, that these its ministers are priests, claiming to do 
in behalf of man anything whatsoever having sacredotal vir- 
tue, thereby detracting from the completeness of the Redeem- § 
er’s sacrifice ; when it would substitute the outward use of 
the sacraments as deriving their efficacy from the men who 
administer them, for the all-sufficiency of personal faith in 
Christ, in the individual soul—then we must pronounce its 
preposterous and unscriptural pretensions to be of the es- 
sence of Anti-Christ. i 

We are happy to inform our readers that an American edi- 
tion of this book, by the liberality of a fellow-citizen, a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, is soon to appear under the 

' editorial auspices of Rev. Dr. MuHLENBERG, of this city. 





Art. VI—THE LITERATURE, HISTORY, AND CIVILIZA- > 
TION OF THE JAPANESE. 


By M. Leon vE Rosny, Professor of Japanese. 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF THE JAPANESE COURSE AT THE 
SPECIAL SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, IN PARIS.* , 


GENTLEMEN : 
The sympathizing encouragement which you kindly gave 
4 - me last year, at the inauguration of this course, leads me to 
ba! devote the first lesson of the new scholastic year to some 
thoughts upon the idiom which it is my office to teach here. 
This seems to me a useful introduction to the sometimes dry 
study of a language, spoken by people as remote from us in ‘ 
3 _ geographical distance as in manners and customs, and in 
ie - their way of regarding progress. The kindness which you 
-.- onee before granted me, leads me to hope that you will honor 
iy” me to-day with the same favor. 
Be} The Japanese language is not widely diffused, and in ‘ 





* Translated for this Review by E. L. S. from the Anna'es de Philosophie 
' Chrétienne, Paris, Nov. 1871. 
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Europe there are but very few scholars who have acquired 
real knowledge of it. Those of you who have done me the 
honor to attend regularly upon my lectures, know that this 
is the case, especially in regard to the extreme complication 
of the writing of the Orientals. In the first place, the figura- 
tive writing of the Chinese, which comprises not less than 
from eighty to a hundred thousand signs, a tenth part of 
which are in daily use, forms only one constituent of the 
Japanese writing. The syllabic signs which complete its 
paradigm, are really relatively simply, but still the number 
of their characters must be reckoned at a thousand. 

If we add to this that, in very many of their books, and in 
actual practice, the natives, instead of the correct and classi- 
cal forms of these signs, prefer to use cursive and capricious 
short-hand characters, we may say with truth that the num- 
ber of types in Japanese writing is infinite. In other words, 
the Japanese writing is to the Chinese, in the matter of de- 
ciphering, what the hand-writing of the notaries of the sev- 
enteenth century is to the regular type of our printed books, 
with this difference, that with us we have to do only with an 
alphabet of a score of letters, while in Japan we are in the 
midst of a chaos (tohu bohu) of thousands and thousands of 
signs, each more complicated than the last. 

This system of writing, I admit, would present desperate 
difficulties to the most laborious student, if it were not 
possible to determine among its component signs certain 
features of resemblance, permitting their distribution into a 
relatively restricted number of mnemonic classes, and if, by 
a methodical teaching, we could not come to the point where 
confusion of any kind is impossible. 

We will begin together with those difficulties which, some 
years since, were considered insurmountable by the most 
learned Orientalists, and as we go on you will find more and 
more pleasure in searching out the very calligraphic compli- 
cations which are at first so formidable. 

Apart from its writing, the Japanese language, whatever 
may have been said, is no more difficult to learn than any 
European language whatever of inverse construction. At 
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first a Frenchman, especially, is somewhat annoyed at 
constructing a phrase exactly the opposite way to his own; 
he is vexed for instance, in expressing this thought : “ When 
I shall be in the capital of Japan,” in having to transpose all 
the words, and say “Japan of the capital in to be when.” 
At the end of several months of practice, our own construc- 
tion will be what surprises him. I had lived only two or three 
months among my Japanese before I was often tempted to 
speak French backwards. You will soon reach the same 
result. 

As to the multiplicity of Japanese dialects in the same 
city, of which we hear a great deal, I ought to explain to 
you what has led our travellers to believe in it, and certain 
compilers to make it the object of more or less agreeable 
_ tirades. According to these persons coming from a distance, 
there are as many languages spoken in Japan as there are 
ranks among the persons addressed. It is the same with us 
as in Japan, and yet no one would say that we speak five 
different languages in Paris, because, in order to express the 
same idea, we should say, according to circumstances : 
“ Deign to do me the honor to come here,” or “ will you be 
so good as to come here,” or “ will you come here,” or “ come 
here,” or “come quickly!” You understand now why you 
would have to learn four or five languages before you could 
talk with all classes of Japanese. 

To acquire a solid knowledge of the language of Niphon, 
you wil] first be obliged to learn the Chinese, for these two 
idioms go together. The language. of Confucius will be as 
indispensable as the language of Mohammed for those who 
wish to know Turkish, Persian, Malay, or Hindostanee. But 
I beg to assure you that they are a mutual help, and it would 
not be going too far to say that it is easier to study the two 
languages at once than the Chinese alone. The great objec- 
tion to learning two languages together is confusion. But I 
leave it to you to judge if confusion is possible. The Chinese 
is a language essentially monosyllabic and primitive, if there 
ever was one; when it is pronounced softly, we can imagine 
that we hear the first cries of man and animals at the crea- 
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tion ; a cat is called miu, a tiger hou, a barking ouwo. Nothing 
more simple. In Japan it is exactly the opposite. Instead 
of the simple monosyllable ngo to signify “us,” they say 
watakousidomo. The proper names of the two countries show 
a still more striking contrast. We all know the name of the 
present prime minister of the empire of China, Prince Kong. 
Contrast this name with that of the famous Japanese min- 
ister, ‘“ H6-sy6-zi-nyoi-d6-saki-no-kwan-bakou-dai-sy6-dai- 
zin.” Confusion between the two languages evidently will be 
proof of a very short. memory. 

We need not be astonished that the Japanese do not re- 
semble the Chinese. The islanders of Niphon believe them- 
selves different in every respect from the rest of the world. 
This idea of the originality of their race they hold fast every- 
where, even in Europe. I found one day upon a fan, newly 
ornamented with paintings by one of the scholars of the last 
embassy of the Tycoon, two Japanese verses, to this effect : 

“Everything in the European world is to my eyes extra- 
ordinary and strange.” 

“The moon is the only thing which is the same as in 
Japan.” 

i In fact, everything in the manners of these singular 
islanders seems conceived exactly opposite to what we know 
in the West. They are the antipodes of our civilization. We 
write from left to right and horizontally, they write from right 
to left and vertically,* so that their books begin where ours 
end. We take off our hat as a mark of respect, they take off 
their slippers. We rise to receive guests, they hasten to squat 
down as soon as they see them. We take off our over-coats in 
the ante-room, they take off their pantaloons. To indicate 
ourselves we point to our stomach, they point to the end of the 
nose. We value white teeth, they make it a point to blacken 
those of their women, so, as they say, that they shall not re- 
semble the females of animals. Our ladies bathe in small 
rooms, scrupulously concealed from indiscreet observation ; 





* Like the ancient Chaldeans. It is the mode of writing which Eustathius. 
of Thesalonica called yauaipopoy. A. B. 
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the Niphonese ladies bathe in the street, in front of their own 
doors. Women enceinte with us wear loose and convenient 
clothing, while it is only when in this condition that the 
Japanese women wear close-fitting corsets, tightened as 
much as possible. In duels, with us each of the combatants 
exposes himself to death at the hand of his opponent; with 
them each opponent knows beforehand the result of the en- 
counter, for each must inflict death upon himself, which it is 
indispensable should be done with the best grace in the 
world. We find even in Yeddo excellent masters of deport- 
ment for solemn occasions. And, finally, there is nothing, 
even to the butterfly, which does not pass in Japan as an 
emblem of conjugal fidelity, and which might not be chosen 
as the allegorical image of an exemplary young husband. 

The Japanese literature is marked with no less originality 
than the manners and customs of these singular islanders. 
T had occasion last year to remind you that this literature 
deserves to be placed in the first rank, not less for its supris- 
ing richness than for its real value. I say its real value, 
because there are countries in Asia where a formidable num- 
ber of books have been written, but where European science 
can scarcely do more than glean. It is more interesting to 
learn by the writings of Bishop Pallegoix that twenty thou- 
sand extensive works are cited among the Siamese, than it is 
to undertake to read them. The Thibetan collections Kand- 
jour and Danjour, which comprises no less than 1392 vol- 
umes, embracing 1023 treatises, deserve to be mentioned 
more for this particular than for their contents. It is but 
doing justice to Chinese literature, and I hope, it can soon 
also be said, to Japanese literature, to affirm that it is in a 
great many respects worthy of the attention of Europe. 
You will find in the written monuments of the two great 
nations of the extreme West, more than one work capable of 
being translated, and even of enlarging the already wide 
‘field of our scientific and literary knowledge. 

I have requested my Yeddo friends and some Europeans 
living in Niphon, with whom I keep up a correspondence, to 
send me quite a collection of Japanese works which are not 
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to be found in any of the large libraries of Europe; for I 
must confess that our public collections are very meagre in 
what relates to Japanese literature. Most travellers, even 
those who could procure valuable works at Najasaki and the 
other ports open to commerce, unfortunately have no idea of 
buying anything but collections of images or caricatures, not 
dreaming that there are books within their reach, transla- 
tions of which would be of incalculable value to us. The un- 
happy political events of the last year in the seas of Oriental 
Asia, and the premature revolution declared in Niphon itself, 
have rendered communication with the interior of the coun- 
try extremely difficult. Hence I have been able to obtain 
only a small number of the works which were promised me. 

It were much to be desired that European governments, 
friendly to letters, should interpose in order to obtain, through 
the medium of their agents, the principal works which we so 
ardently desire. However that may be, you will find among 
the few volumes which I have received during the past year, 
and which are at your service, useful assistance in pursuing 
your studies successfully, and in developing our relative. 
knowledge of Japan. You will be, above all, surprised, as I 
myself have been, at the intellectual activity and the consci- 
entious antbition of the Niphonese writers. I have no fear 
in affirming to-day, that a few years hence Japanese studies 
will offer to Sinologists and Indianists an assistance which 
will be absolutely indispensable : some for criticism upon the 
most celebrated historical monuments of the Celestial Empire, 
others for their exegesis of the most beautiful, the grandest 
of the religious doctrines of the Asiatic world, Buddhism. 


Il. 


The teaching of the Oriental languages has long been the 
butt of prejudices much to be regretted. At the present day 
nobody doubts the interest connected with the study of the 
Semitic and Indo-European languages. But there is not the 
same confidence granted to the idioms of the extreme East. 
It is, however, incontestable that, besides their high political 
and commercial interest, they deserve our full attention. No- 
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where more than ir. this remote Orient shall we meet curious 
ethnographical phenomena to be solved, nowhere shall we 
find a more original and extraordinary civilization to be un- 
veiled, nowhere shall we discover so many curious facts for 
solving the grandest problems of philosophy, ethics, and 
history. I will attempt to prove it in regard to the Japanese 
language. 

Comprehended most widely, the science of linguistics seems 
not only to explain diverse manifestations of the human mind, 
but also to throw light upon the most uncertain periods of 
history, sometimes even upon the unknown periods of pre- 
historic ages. Far as thought can penetrate into the obscur- 
ity of the centuries, it sees in the heart of Asia a numerous 
and energetic race, which soon spreads itself in manifold 
swarms, and pursues its astonishing migrations to the east 
and the west, as far as the shores of the Pacific and the Black 
Sea. This race, to which the unfortunate Bailly ascribed 
the first progress of civilization, is still very imperfectly 
studied and less distinctly defined by philogists than any 
other ; it is commonly designated by the names Tartar* or 
Turanian.t The anthropological type of all the members of 
this great scattered family would leave no doubt of their 
common origin. Linguistic science, on the contrary, does not 
respond satisfactorily to the conviction of ethnography. We 
recognize, indeed, in all the branches of the Tartar group a 
remarkable grammatical similarity; but the words in use 
present only very rare resemblances. But how is it to be ex- 
plained that children of the same mother could ever have for- 
gotten the language of their cradle, and this to such an ex- 
tent that the most common words should have lost every sori 
of resemblance, often among neighboring tribes ? 

To a certain point we can explain this strange anomaly, 
by the nomadic character of the Tartars, which, continually 
drawing them into new climates, brings them in contact with 
foreign civilizations, from which they borrow even the expres- 
sion of their thoughts. Nevertheless, this contact probably 





* Designation adopted by Abel Rémusat. 
¢ Designation adopted by Bunsen and Max Miller. 
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produces only alterations of languages, and not radical trans- 
formations ; but these alterations are so frequent, that it 
soon becomes difficult to distinguish the remains of the 
primitive in these greatly modified idioms. The study of 
the Japanese will, I hope, clear up these obscure linguistic 
problems, and consequently open the way for the definite 
direction of earnest study of the philology of central Asia. 
The ancient language of Japan, alone, remains pure from 
all foreign mixture, and preserves in its roots the primitive 
elements of the language of the Tartars. 

For a long time Orientalists found in the idiom of the 
Niphonese islanders nothing but a collection of words, 
for the most part long and complicated, having no apparent 
affinity with the words of other known languages. Linguis- 
tics made of the Japanese a nation absolutely separated from 
the rest of the world ; the type protested, and the truth did 
not appear. ~ 

Several analytical attempts have indeed been lately made 
upon the Japanese vocabulary, in the hope of unravelling 
this inextricable confusion, but through the insufficiency and 
imperfection of the materials employed, the hoped-for results 
have not been obtained. The minute researches necessary 
for the classification of words in my Japanese Dictionary, 
and the examination of several ancient texts, which I have 
been fortunate enough to undertake with the aid of scholars 
of the embassy of the Tycoon, have led me to discover in 
the composition of Japanese words, essentively primitive 
elements, which seem to have escaped grammarians, and 
with which we ought to solve the problem that so vainly 
puzzled and engrossed linguists in the early part of the 
present century. 

I have sent to Jeddo for several works upon the Yamato 
language, spoken by the ancestors of the present race of Jap- 
anese, and still used at the court of the sovereign pontiff of 
Miako. I have the firm conviction that, with this new help, 
the vocabulary of the islanders of the extreme East will no longer 
remain foreign to all the idioms spoken upon the Asiatic continent. 
‘Those of you who will devote yourselves to these investiga- 
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tions will find in the comparative study of the Chinese and 
Japanese facts which have not been perceived, and from which 
valuable philological consequences can be deduced. 

III. 

Shall we thence infer that Japan is to lose the originality 
which is so proper a stimulus to the zeal of Orientalists ; and 
that at the moment when we discover the unknown claims of 
relationship between her inhabitants and the Chinese, we shall 
lessen the interest which attaches to her history? Assuredly 
not. The separation of the Japanese branch from the great 
Tartar stock dates back most probably to a very remote 
time, anterior to the founding of the principal empires of the 
Asiatic continent, whose existence is matter of history. The 
civilization of the natives of Niphon, antedating the Chris- 
tian era by more than six eenturies, dates from an epoch 
when even the existence of terra firma was not suspected in 
the islands of the far East .Thence comes it that the doc- 
trines of Confucius and Buddha, so deeply imprinted upon 
the mind of the Indo-Chinese nations, were powerless to erad- 
icate from the heart of the Japanese the worship of the Ka- 
mis, or, in other words, the worship of the native Gods, and 
therefore, the worship of the nation, or, to use a favorite word 
of the present day, the worship of the nationality. It is this 
which has always made the literati of Niphon averse to the 
admission of a continental descent, and the people of the 
Archipelago repugnant to believe in their natural identity 
with men of other countries on the globe. “ We belong,” 
they say, “to an infinitely pure and superior race, to which 
the gods have granted the privilege of possessing an immortal 
soul.” 

Besides these considerations, which I have just presented, 
the origin of the Japanese nation raises a crowd of problems 
worthy, in all respects, of exciting the proper curiosity of 
ethnographers and linguists. Together with the Tartar type, 
which seems to us incontestable, we find other types present- 
ing as many striking and indecipherable enigmas. How are 
we to explain that strange diversity which, in the outset, is to 
be seen in the physiognomy of the Japanese islanders? in 
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some, distinctly Chinese characteristics, slanting eyes, flat 
noses, prominent cheek bones; in others, a face which re- 
minds us of the ever nomadic and vagabond race of Poly- 
nesia ;* with others, a whiteness of skin, which, as our anthro- 
pological scholar, M. de Quatrefages, remarks, would not pre- 
vent them from being recognized as members of our own 
Caucasian race.t 

What can we not imagine, indeed, of a people endowed for 
thousands of years with an activity at times feverish yet al- 
ways sustained, a people placed by Providence in a favorable 
geographical situation, if there ever was one, for opening out- 
lets for this insatiable need of expansion. The Japanese 
people have been, in all times, essentially curious and eager for 
knowledge, intelligent, laborious, energetic. Their native 
soil soon became too narrow to hold them, or to insure sub- 
sistence to its inhabitants. Although the despotic laws of 
the Tycoons have for several centuries held as prisoners in 
their island empire the subjects whose colonizing instincts 
have been repressed, this was not probably the case with the 
ancient inhabitants. For them there were on all sides the 
ocean and liberty ! 

You see, gentlemen, how the knowledge of Japanese is 
freighted with curious ethnological problems. The indig- 
enous history, which, a priori, seems to possess but an 
ordinary interest for Europeans, whose contact with Japan 
dates back scarcely beyond the second half of the six- 
teenth century, does not lack attractions for those who 
wish to make it aspecial study. Doubt it not; the beautiful, 
the good, the true, are of all times and all countries. This 
moral trinity is manifested wherever there have been noble 
hearts, in other words, where men have lived in families and 
in societies. To discover it we need not go back to those 
twilight hours when the old civilizations wallowed in the 
beaten tracks of selfishness and vice, but to the full day, 





*Comp. Olyphant, China and Japan; Kempfer, Historie du Japan, v- 
1., p. 148. 

+Comp. the Marquis de Moges, Souvenirs d’une ambassade en Chine et aw 
Japon, p. 310. 
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which shines equally bright for every rising nation, as it 
enters, full of faith and hope, into the sacred paths of fra- 
ternity, progress and civilization. Only in going back to 
those happy ages can we find the reason for their existence, 
and the justification of the old customs, whose import, so 
quickly perverted by time, excites the criticism of frivolous 
and superficial minds. Customs which are wholly patriarchal 
at their origin, become gradually the basis of a tyrannical 
edifice, and we must go through long centuries, red with the 
blood of innumerable victims, before reaching that glorious 
yet fatal hour of the sounding of the tocsin of deliverance. 

It is my office, as I invite you to the study of one of the 
most fruitful idioms of the East, to bring to your notice a 
fair civilization, which has been too long unknown and mis- 
understood, and to incite you to help me in dissipating 
the prejudices which commonly surround it. 


IV. 


The history of Japan introduces us to more than taenty- 
five centuries of the political and social life of a great nation, 
and presents the perhaps unique example of a powerful mon- 
archy, subject in all times to one and the same dynasty of 
princes. Thus the Chinese Emperor, Tai-tsoung, on receiv- 
ing in the tenth century a messenger from Japan, and learn- 
ing from him the machinery of the government of his country, 
could not repress a sigh, as he said to one of his ministers, in 
tones of admiration ; “ With these island barbarians, power 
is perpetuated indefinitely, and by this same principle of 
hereditary rights, the succession of the magistrates is unin- 
terrupted. Is not that the true way of antiquity ?”* 

Nowhere else than in Japan is the political organization 
so strongly identified with the religious and popular sen- 
timents; all revolution in the supreme organization of 
the state would be the negation of the dogmas upon which 
rests the indestructible faith of the people in the superiority 
of their nature and destiny. 





* See our Notices sur les iles del’ Asie Orientale, extracts from Chinese and 
Japanese works, translated for the first time from the original texts, in 
the Journal Asiatique of 1861. 
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Among the members of the recent embassy from the Ty- 
coon, there were men who would be called in Europe free- 
thinkers, and even atheists. By a strange but not inexplicable 
self-contradiction, they profess, in spite of their independent 
ideas, a profound respect for the worship of their fathers, 
and refuse to criticise in any way their national religion. 
“The worship of the Kami,” one of them said to me, “is 
above all religion; it is the love of our country: it is the 
most indestructible faith in the sanctity of its origin, and the 
grandeur of its future destinies.” Then another added: 
“We have, in Japan, a religion like what you practise in 
Europe ; it is full of absurdities, and every day clothes it 
with new, ridiculous practices. Every one is free to embrace 
it and believe in it. But no one can dispense with, and no 
one in our whole empire does dispense with, a veneration for 
the teachings of our national religion of the Kamis.”* 


we 


In studying this curious doctrine of political piety, we must 
therefore separate the superior sentiment, which insures it 
perpetuity, from the singular legends which embellish its 
cradle. Still these legends are worthy of our attention, as 
well for the pleasant way in which they are told by the native 
writers, as by their originality, which contrasts them with 
the cosmogonic legends of other nations. In accordance 
with the most remarkable works of modern geology, they at- 
tribute the most remote antiquity to the earth. Nothing 
seems to them to give a more proper idea of this incalculable 
antiquity than to say, like the Indians, that it reaches back 
to hundreds of thousands of millions of years. Chaos, ac- 


cording to the native writers, had the form of an egg, in | 


which were enclosed the germs of all beings.t At the moment 
of creation the subtile matter freed itself and formed the 
heaven ; the heavier matter sank and formed the earth. The 
waters then spread themselves in all directions, and in the 
* There is no need of our protesting against the summary judgment of this 
spirited Japanese. He hadread neither our creed nor our catechism. A. B. 


¢ See the texts upon chaos in Greek and Latin authors, in the Annales de 
Philosophie, t. i, p. 231 (6th series). 
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midst of them floated a heap of compact matter resem- 
bling a fish. This was Japan. Then there appeared in 
the midst of the elements something resembling a reed, which 
soon transformed itself into a great Genius. This was the first 
of the celestial Gods, Kouni-Toko-Tatsino-Mikoto (the Au- 
gustus perpetually standing in the empire). 

To this Father of all the Gods directly succeeded two 
other self-created Genii, both males. Only under the fourth 
‘of the Genii appeared the woman; and starting from 
this epoch the gods and goddesses obtained descendants by 
mutual contemplation. It was not till the seventh genera- 
tion that the god Isa-Nagino-mikoto (the Augustus who 
granted too much) began to know his wife, [sa-Nami-no-mikoto 
(the Augustus who excited too much).* Thenceforth the 
gods lost their celestial nature, and began a second dynasty, 
called the dynasty of the terrestrial genii. Of the fifth and 
last demi-god of this dynasty was born Zin-mouw (the divine 
warrior), the first emperor of Japan, and the chief of the 
great race of princes who have filled the throne of Japan 
since the year 660 B.C. We see here the explanation of 
the prestige which surrounds the sovereign pontiffs of Miako, 
and why it is that the Tycoons, or temporal sovereigns, while 
they have monopolized the reins of government in their own 
hands, cannot avoid consulting the Mikado in exceptional 
circumstances, and recognizing, at least in appearance, the 
title and the inherent prerogatives of the supreme power. 

During this long succession of reigns, we behold a crowd 
of noble figures recalling what is most celebrated in the an- 
nals of ancient and modern Europe. Zin-mou, son of the 
older gods, was the glorious founder of the monarchy ; the 
empress Zin-kéd (the divine empress), seeking to conceal the 
death of her husband and to reign in his place, yields in 





* We beg our readers to notice the signification of these names, and to com- 
pare them with the name of Hoang-ti (the red lord), and of his wife Lowi-lsow 
(she who involves others in her own evil, the great ancestress). See the texts 
in the Annales, vol. xvi. p. 138 (2d series). See besides the article of M. de 
Rosny upon Les Temps anté-historiques, chez les Japonais. (Annales, vol. xvi. 
p. 64. 4th series. ) A. B. 
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nothing to Semiramis, for warlike valor and audacity ; Bou- 
rets (military impetuosity) was not surpassed by Nero in the 
refinement of his cruelties and his debaucheries ; the em- 
press Gen-syd, at once protectress of letters and legislatrix, 
was for the Archipelago another Catherine IL., the Syé-goun 
(generalissimo) Taiko, thrice conqueror of the king of Corea, 
and of the Son of Heaven himself, who had sent the forces 
of China to the aid of the Coreans, recalls, in more than one 
respect, the first Napoleon; and his victories, which might 
have led to the conquest of the entire Chinese empire, if 
Tai-k6, when dying, had not recalled his troops to Japan, 
are the more remarkable in that the famous Mongolian Em- 
peror, Koubilai-khan, succeeded in exterminating his troops 
only when, with several hundreds of thousands of men and 
innumerable vessels, he attempted the annexation of Japan. 

I will not prolong this enumeration of the great reigns in 
the history of Niphon. It would lead me too far. I will 
confine myself to the remark that the Japanese are per- 
haps the only people in the world who have never met with 
defeat, and no part of whose national territory has ever fallen 
under foreign domination. 


VI. 


You will see, I hope, as I do, in this particular as in others, 
to which I had the pleasure last year of directing your at- 
tention, a proof of the astonishing energy and progressive 
instincts of a people placed by Providence in a geographical 
situation which, while it explains a part of its past history, 
gives us the presage of its grand destinies in the future. 

Those of you who propose living in Japan for a longer or 
shorter time, will recognize the rare aptitudes of this people 
for all that relates to the material and moral development 
of humanity. They will see how eagerly the Japanese seize 
all opportunities for even the slightest instruction, and how 
ready they will be, when their daimids shall at length have 
acknowledged the military superiority of Europe, and ceased 
their political strifes, to take part in all our projects, not 
only in regard to their own country, but for all the rest of the 
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world. Before the sad events which carried civil war to the 
heart of Japan, the Japanese marine was increasing annually 
in new steam-ships, which, uniquely manned by the natives, 
feared not to traverse the vast and dangerous plains of the 
Pacific ocean, and to land in California, to the admiration of 
the inhabitants and the sailors of the New World. It had 
even been decided at Jeddo that a small native squadron 
should undertake a voyage of exploration around the world. 
This voyage was begun, when political exigencies required 
the Tycoon to recall his vessels to his ports. The feeling 
that they ought to take part in all the important movements 
of the world, is so deeply rooted in the Japanese mind, that, 
at the time of the last war with Russia, the Tycoon notified 
the courts of France and England that, until more fully in- 
formed, he intended to abstain from all armed intervention, 
and take his place among the neutral states. This, moreover, 
was not according to the wish of all the Niphonese ; for one 
of the members of the late embassy, whom I met at St. 
Petersburg, said to me one evening, in the presence of a 
numerous company of his fellow country-men : “ The Tycoon 
made a great mistake in not offering to participate in the last 
Russian war by a contingent of twenty thousand men. After 
the taking of Sebastopol, Japan must have been put on a 
level with the European powers, and authorized to take part 
in the Congress of Paris. We should have advanced half a 
century in the twinkling of an eye.” 

Contrary to what we see in other Asiatic nations, where 
national pride blinds the natives and their governments to 
the superiority of Europe, we find the Japanese always ready 
to recognize the progress which they have yet to make. 
They will make no concessions if you deny or attack their apti- 
tude for excelling in any and every branch of human knowledge. 
At such a supposition you will see them draw themselves up 
and scornfully repulse you. Butif, on the contrary, you talk 
with them about almost any invention of which they are 
as yet ignorant, of any and every institution which they have 
yet to introduce into their country, of no matter what science 
or industry in regard to which they are as yet deplorably 
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inferior, they listen to you, press you with questions, beg for 
advice, thank you warmly for your interest in their beloved 
country. Speak to Mussulmans, Indians, Chinese of our 
railroads, of our great manufacturies, of all our recent dis- 
coveries which are gradually changing the face of the globe; 
and some of them, the Arabs, for example, will have no com- 
prehension of your admiration and enthusiasm, and will 
think they have said everything when they answer “ God is 
great!” Others, the Chinese, perhaps, when you tell them 
‘with what speed our locomotives run through space, carrying 
commerce and riches everywhere, will answer that the 
Emperor of China possesses some which run much faster, 
but that he does not use them because Confucius has not 
said that they are to be used. The grand epochs in the his- 
tory of the modern nations, and especially of the Indians 
and Chinese, belong to ancient history; they furnished 
their contingent to the work of civilization hundreds and 
thousands of yearsago. The splendor of their ancient annals 
invites them to look backward continually ; they are like 
Lot’s wife. The Japanese, on the contrary, see in the past 
only the claims coming from their noble origin: except for 
this, it is nothing to them; the present is the beginning of a 
fruitful era ; the future is theirs. 

Everything is to be done in Japan, and is demanding to be 
done. This is the best guaranty of the importance of the 
closest relations between ourselves and this empire of extreme 
Asia. At the beginning of this century, physicians alone 
were sure of being well received at Nagasaki, and conse- 
quently at Jeddo. A doctor’s diploma was an almost sure 
passport through the whole length of Niphon. While the 
missionaries of Christ were persecuted, the disciples of Auscu- 
lapius were received with friendly hands; and instead of the 
punishment which everywhere followed the steps of the apos- 
tles of the gospel, the propagators of therapeutics had nothing 
to dread but a brevet ad vitam as physician to the emperor. 


VII. 


At present the conditions of a cordial reception for Euro- 
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peans are infinitely more numerous than formerly ; any one 
who possesses solid scientific or industrial knowledge is sure 
of being received asa benefactor. I do not mean to say that 
preference is not still given to physicians. People there 
would rather die following the learned rules of Occidental med- 
icine, than under the hands of native doctors of the Chinese 
school or of sorcerers. These last, however, are the most in- 
offensive people in the world; if you consult them, they do 
nothing but seat you sideways, with your eyes fixed on the, 
ends of your nostrils, your hands crossed, your legs straight 
and stiff ; and after they have inspected you in this attitude 
for nearly balf an hour, they have found out everything by 
your face and physiognomy ; a potion of well-water and some 
cabalistic words compose their prescription. They often ob- 
tain happy results. But, as I said before, the Japanese pre- 
fer to end their lives according to the rules of art. 

Latterly, some Dutch and French physicians have estab- 
lished several clinics in Japan, and have introduced the na- 
tives to the practice of dissection. The first results have been 
excellent, and the physicians of the Tycoon’s embassy have 
shown during their residence in Europe, how eager they are to 
gain information, not only of the principles of physiology, but 
also of the most delicate processes of modern surgery. They 
have performed several operations in our hospitals which have 
excited the astonishment and admiration of our most distin- 
guished practitioners. I have often heard them express re- 
gret that a larger number of doctors and medical students do 
not go to their country, where they would find positions equal 
to their highest hopes. 

After medicine, the natural and exact sciences are most in- 
teresting to the islanders of the East. General observatories 
have been founded in the principal cities of the empire; but 
they yet lack many of the more accurate instruments, which 
the native opticians do not make with the perfection now at- 
tained in France and England. Besides, the personal instruc- 
tion in these establishments is insufficient. It is the intention 
of the government of the Tycoon to associate with the state 
astronomers skilful foreigners who may decide to establish 
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themselves in Japan, and to favor the manufacturers of opti- 
cal instruments who would contribute to the renewing of the 
material of the imperial observatories. 

I will not speak of mathematical studies, since the Japanese 
profess the same prejudices against us in regard to them as 
the Chinese. They maintain that they are our superiors in 
many points in algebra and geometry. It is very probable 
that these pretensions are ill-founded. However, I think 
that I should speak with the reserve due to the value of the 
mathematical knowledge, which must be conceded to those 
who have been able to translate such works as the Méca- 
nique Céleste of Laplace, ete. 

The Japanese have made progress in the study of Botany. 
The elements of this science, as it is understood in Europe 
since Linnzus and the Jussieus, were introduced into Owari 
by the celebrated traveller, M. de Siebold, who instituted in 
that city a society of the Friends of Nature, which is a cen- 
tre for all the enlightened naturalists of the empire. Indus- 
trial botany interests them greatly; and the physicians of 
the embassy of the Tycoon have several times repeated to 
me that their desire to have in Japan a course of or- 
ganic chemistry and practical botany. 

Since I have mentioned the word chemistry, I hasten to add 
that few sciences now interest them so much as chemistry and 
physics. They have obtained in Holland, France and Eng- 
land numerous works upon these two great sciences, and they 
mean to popularize them among their countrymen by trans- 
lations. They have also procured several valuable collec- 
tions of the substances necessary for their intended opera- 
tions. But they acknowledge that their prospective progress 
will be realized only so far as Europeans shall supply them, 
in their ports, with pure and abundant manufactures of 
chemical products. A Japanese merchant with whom I cor- 
respond has founded at Yokohama an establishment of phar- 
maceutic preparations, which, although very imperfectly 
assorted as yet, has brought an immense fortune to its pro- 
prietor. 

The industrial sciences have been eagerly cultivated for 
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: several centuries by the Japanese, and every one knows that om | 
es in some respects they have attained in them a superiority not ie 


only to the Asiatics but to the Europeans themselves. R 
In support of this assertion I will merely mention, among > qos 
many other of their manufactures, their weapons, which are a 


far in advance of the best fabrics of Prussia and equal those 
of ancient Damascus. Although the Japanese articles which 
a come to Europe are for the most part of inferior quality, our 
merchants cannot question the rare aptitude of the Eastern a7 
islanders for mechanical art ; and we know, from the best au- as 
thority, that in the imperial cities, as, for instance, Ohosaka 
and Miako, there are manufactures on quite a large scale; and 
although the wages are relatively high in these localities, the 
conditions of sale are extremely advantageous to the pur- 
chaser. Unfortunately connection is still difficult, if not ab- ' 
solutely impossible, between these centres of production and 
the ports open to Europeans. The events which have plunged 
Japan into a frightful civil war have alone retarded the defin- 
itive opening of the Empire, which had been already resolved 
upon in principle in the supreme council of the Gotaird. We 
have, however, reason to believe that this political trouble will 
pe’ not be of long duration, and that the opening of the great is- 
land of Niphon, instead of taking place gradually, city by city, 
will be made With a promptitude and a liberality which will 
be most advantageous to our merchants. The first merchants 
who established themselves in Nagasaki and Kanagawa made 
prodigious fortunes in a few months; those who came later 
have been cautious in relinquishing a soil still amply produc- 
tive. As soon as the promised tranquillity shall be restored 
in Japan, the conditions of commerce will be more durable and 
advantageous than ever. 


th 
i ee Se a ae 


VIII. 1. 

The revolution now being effected in Japan arises from the i : 
absolute incompatibility between the fundamental laws of that 4 
empire and the principle of free intervention admitted by the 
Western powers. We assert, not without some reason it 
must be said, our right to go everywhere, and to break down, 
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when necessary, the barriers which oppose our way. The 
sovereign pontiff of Miako (or those who surround him, for 
his Japanese holiness does not himself speak), proclaims his 
right to close the doors of his dominions to us, and, if we over- 
leap them, to punish and expel us. Hence results one of 
those great political entanglements which men vainly attempt 
to unravel peaceably, but which cut themselves by force. 
All attempts at conciliation having failed, and negotiation 
having become impossible, that happened which always hap- 
pens when men’s ears are closed to reason ; the voice of the 
cannon is the only thing that can make itself heard. This is 
the explanation of the beginning of hostilities between the 
English and the Court of Miako. 


IX. 


Every one knows that there are in Japan two sovereigns, 
one nominal, the other actual. The Mikado, or sovereign 
pontiff, descended from the old gods of the country, is ban- 
ished, like his ancestors for centuries, to a magnificent palace 
in Miako, where nothing is wanting to give charm to his re- 
tirement, and make him forget the nullity of his political 
réle. In a country whose principle is monogamy, his Jap- 
anese holiness spends his days serenely in the midst of a 
modest harem of a hundred and forty-four women, among 
whom twelve wives represent the twelve signs of the zodiac 
revolving around him, that is, around the sun; for the 
Mikado is the terrestrial image of the solar God; while a 
hundred and thirty-two other women, servants of the twelve 
primaries, represent the stars which shine pell-mell in this 
firmament, called Miako. 

In the midst of this paradise, surrounded by solid walls, 
entrance to which is severely prohibited to common mortals, 
the pontiff jearns nothing of the things of this world, save 
those which time has rendered worthy of the echoes of this 
holy abode. As for news, there is nothing fresher than what has 
been known elsewhere for half a century; and moreover this 
is reported in a language, which, unless one were divine like 


the Mikado, is difficult to be comprehended. 
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It was in this language that the demand of the Americans 
to be admitted to several ports of the empire was communi- 
cated to the sovereign. The Mikado, who understands more 
or less of what is addressed to him, slowly shook his head ¢ 

; 




































from east to west. Immediately the hierogrammatists wrote 
at the bottom of the petition the simple word, békarazou, i. e., 
“impossible,” from which it was understood that his holiness 
did not consent to the admission of foreigners to his ports. 
- This is the way that business is done in Japan. 4 
The temporal emperors, or Tycoons, even in our days, con- as 
+ tent themselves with consulting the Mikado, after a fashion, = 
in extraordinary cases, reserving the power of interpreting 
the response of the pontiff according to their own pleasure, ee 
or even of consigning it to the waste paper of the ministry Pay 
when that seems preferable. This was the case at the time 
of the embassy of Commedore Perry to Japan, and at the A} 
conclusion of the different treaties with European powers, 
which treaties were the natural consequence of the conces- 
sions obtained by the memorable American expedition to 
Jeddo. 
X. 


The establishment of Europeans in Japan must in any case 
have at first resulted in shaking the political structure 
a so skilfully reared by the Japanese. The feudal princes, 
i - who, by reason of this policy, saw their power daily dimin- 
ishing and reduced to a kind of disguised servitude, could 
not fail to profit by so flagrant a violation of law as the ad- 
mission of foreigners to their ports, by striving to re-conquer 
their old independence. For this there was but one method, 
to restore, or feign to restore, the authority of the Mikados. ‘ 
This is what actually occurred ; and then there was open war 
in Japan between the Tycoon, or temporal emperor, and the oF 
Daimids, or feudal princes, who are subject according to the ‘7 
constitution of the empire, only to the sacred person of the ‘ 
sovereign pontiff. 

The temporal emperor, placed suddenly in the face of a 
formidable rebellion on the one hand, for several of the 
Daimids counted no less than thirty thousand men armed in 
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the European fashion, and having ships and cannon, and 
confronted on the other hand by Occidental powers, inces- 
santly threatening to force him to respect the treaties which 
he had signed ; the temporal emperor, I say, appeared in the 
dangerous and difficult situation of a prince obliged to ask, 
in a half-whisper, for the help of foreign powers against 
enemies whom he could not openly avow to be such, without 
danger of incurring a general disaffection among his people ; 
for, as I have said, the devotion of the Japanese to their 
national religion, and to the Mikado who is its representa- 
tive, has no bounds. If a war were declared against the 
sovereign pontiff of Miako, you would see all the Japanese, 
men, women, old men and children, take up arms and bring 
on the most terrible religious war which history has ever 
recorded. 

I am happy tobe able to say that the European govern- 
ments have been wise enough to avoid putting the question 
upon this dangerous ground. They seemed to accord their 
support to the Tycoon, whose good intentions they could not 
misunderstand, and only to attack the Daimiés, who, flattered 
by this in their petty pride, were glad to have to do, on their 
own account, with the Occidentals. We cannot, however, pass 
over in silence one event, for which, fortunately, the English 
alone are responsible, and which the British press has severely 
condemned and chastised,—the destruction of the large and ° 
magnificent city of Kagosina, which Admiral Kuper reduced 
to ashes last August, without being able to destroy the 
defenses, which alone remain standing in the midst of the 
ruined city. 

If we look at the present political movement in connection 
with the history of Japan, we shall be convinced that, not- 
withstanding its grave causes, it cannot be of long duration, 
especially if the maritime powers of the West found their 
hopes of peace upon an alliance with the Tycoon, and if they 
avoid making new complications in the present state of things. 
It is not for European commerce alone that the definitive 
opening of Japan is desirable ; the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of that fine empire are not ignorant of the superior - 
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ity of our civilization to their own, and fee] the need of re- 
tempering themselves by contact with us. The knowledge 
) which the Niphonese have gained of the respective strength 
of the European States, has shown them that there exists, 
besides Russia and England, a power whose chivalry and { = 
disinterestedness make all important conquests in the East- et 
ern seas henceforth impossible. France and the French : 
name are venerated to the highest degree by the Japanese ; 
and at the court of the Tycoon, as well as at those of the 
Mikado and the feudal princes, it is known that the tri- 
colored flag, which has been hoisted so gloriously even upon 
the walls of Pekin, the metropolis of the Celestial Empire, 
will never protect the selfish doctrines which honor forbids ; ihe 
and that, borne everywhere at the van-guard of progress, it | 
is never unfurled but for the defense of right, morality and 
popular liberty! 





































XI. 

The true obstacle to a hearty and firm alliance between the . 
Japanese and Europeans is not the narrowness of the politi- 
cal ideas professed at Yeddo and Miako ; it is the impossi- 
bility which our fellow-countrymen find of speaking and un- 
derstanding the language of the islanders. ‘‘ In order to love,” 
says a proverb, “ we must first understand.” But that is pre- 
cisely what is wanting, in our day, not only to our travellers 
and men of business, but also to our diplomatic agents, whom 
the interpreters have almost always misled, and who have 
generally had to do with illiterate and inexperienced persons, 
called for the first time in their lives to interpret a political 
language, which they but half grasped, and translated with 
equally doubtful correctness and clearness. Or perhaps na- Fe 
tive interpreters must be used, who, even if complete masters ‘ « 
of our language, think themselves obliged to modify what they . 
* interpret, so as not to give offense to their superiors. Facts 
Bre like this are constantly remarked by our diplomatists, who 
know too well how much of the success or failure of a nego- 
tiation depends upon the skill or ignorance of an interpreting 
secretary. The government calls most earnestly for working 
men, who will apply themselves to the study of Japanese and 
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acquire a command of the language. Experience has shown, 
in regard to the Chinese, for example, that those who have 
cultivated this language by attending the course in Paris, have 
a decided advantage in China over those who have begun the | 
study only after reaching that country. I dare affirm that it 
will be the same with the Japanese, and that the earnest stu- 
dents who shall overcome in this school the principal 
difficulties of writing and grammar, will need only a few 
months in Japan in order to obtain a perfection which it is 
extremely difficult to acquire, especially at present, when they 
seek in Kanagawa or Nagasaki for instructions which could 
have been gained easily and without expense in Europe. 

It is my intention to pursue, in my lessons, a method em- 
bracing both that of Robertson and of Ollendorff, which have 
been so successfully used in the study of English and German. . 
We will not take up new difficulties until we have perfectly — 
mastered the previous ones, apd I shall take pains to have 
you bring up constantly in our exercises the rules which have 
been explained in the preceding exercises. 

I hope in following this rational and truly practical method, 
to make as pleasant to you as possible the acquisition of an 
important language, which, as we have seen, is deserving in 
every respect of your earnest and careful study. 
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oan Art. VIL—THE MODE OF RAISING FUNDS FOR j 
oe CHURCH WORK. i 
By AARON H. Hanp, D.D., Palisades, N. Y. ia i 


ye 


THE providence and grace of God have prepared the Pres- 
; byterian Church to accomplish great things for the glory of 
-« Christ and the salvation of men. They have also most 
; signally opened the way to every country and people on the j]. 
face of the earth; and they invite every division and every ke 
individual of Christ’s great army, to carry to those who have ( 
them not the glad tidings of the Gospel. JB 

At this momentous juncture, this Church, so prepared, and i if 

* go called, finds itself limited and enfeebled in its operations, qr 
by an inadequate and irregular supply of funds. As each : 
new call is heard that cannot be answered, and as each new 
difficulty arises in carrying out what has been already under- ; li 
taken, the question acquires new force and importance, Can ; 
this great want be supplied ? 

It is the object of this article to expand and illustrate these 
statements, and, profoundly sensible of the difficulties that 
surround it, to attempt an affirmative answer to the question 
proposed. 

The point to be first considered is the preparation of our 
Church for a great onward movement. 

After being divided for a third of a century, it is now 

. thoroughly and happily united. A single year has been suf- 
7 ficient to obliterate the lines of separation. We rejoice ina 
; united Church, prepared for united action. 

It has over four thousand ministers, who are, as a body, 
carefully educated, earnest, laborious and experienced ; and 
who are ready to take their places, wherever the Church may a 
assign them, in the great field, on the single condition that a 4g 
competent support is provided for them. 
aah Besides these already in the field, it has over a thousand 
Bay: young men in process of training for the ministry. About 
one third of these are licentiates, the remainder are being 
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educated in Seminaries and Colleges over which the Church 
exercises a supervision. 

To these is to be added a membership of over four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, representing and forming parts of 
congregations, whose aggregate of members does not fall be- 
low a million, and this million is not inferior to any similar 
number in this country in intelligence, in moral worth, and 
in wealth. 

These forces the Church unifies, by inspiring them with 
an intelligent and hearty attachment to its faith and polity, 
as those presented in the word of God, and then directs them 
to the enlargement of Christ’s Kingdom by planting its own 
standard wherever they may have opportunity and ability. 

That this may be done in the most rapid and effectual 
manner, the Church has divided its great work and field into 
departments, and committed each to a body of its most 
trusted servants. Its Boards and Committees are its towers 
of strength. Important and valuable results have proved 
them to be agencies for well-directed Christian effort, unsur- 
passed in the history of any branch of the Church of Christ. 

These are the chief elements of that preparation for a 
great and good work which the Presbyterian Church posses- 
ses, at the opening of a new year. 

Let us see now what is the state of the field in which it is 
to operate ; and to what extent it calls upon the Church to 
_put forth its energies and resources. 

In this country a spectacle of portentous interest presents 
itself. There is, landing on its Western shores, a multitude 
of men from the ancient and semi-civilized nations of Asia. 
They are attracted by the abundant work and high wages of 
this New World. But they bring with them their ignorance 
and superstition and vices, as well as their ability to labor. 
They know nothing of our form of government, and of the 
Christian faith ; yet they are mingling with, and to some 
extent giving character to, the plastic communities gathering 
on our Pacific shores. 

From Europe a still greater number is coming to our 
Eastern shores. It is made up largely of the ignorant, de- 
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graded and irreligious classes of Protestant countries, and of 
the still more ignorant and degraded devotees of the Papacy 
from the Roman Catholic countries. Our civilization and 
our religion, therefore, are being attacked both in front and 
rear. 

The exceedingly great and difficult task thus laid upon the 
Church of Christ, is to take hold of this ever coming, ever 
increasing throng of human beings and disciple them, bring- 
ing them under the enlightening, purifying and saving power 
of the Gospel. 

In this incoming of nations, the order of the Foreign 
missionary work is reversed. Instead of the missionary sent 
out by the Church to the heathen, it is the heathen and false 
religionist coming in vast numbers to the very doors of the 
sanctuaries of the Church, and within. the sound of the voices 
of its ministers. A new and powerful motive is thus placed 
before the Church. It must seek to bring this multitude 
under the power of the Gospel, not only for their good, but 
for its own safety. If it would retain possession of the terri- 
tory it now holds ; if it would avoid future conflicts with the 
false religion, atheism, infidelity, and unbridled vice, that will 

consume its strength and put it entirely on the defensive, it 
must leaven with the Gospel this mass of human beings com- 
ing from foreign lands. 

Turning from what is passing on the coasts to the interior 
of this country, we see that the vast body of unoccupied land 
west of the Mississippi is rapidly filling up. Valleys and 
plains of unexampled fertility, rich mines, and quickly multi- 
plying rail-roads, invite the enterprising and adventurous 
from every part of the world to occupy and to enjoy this great 
inheritarice of the American people. Farms are being taken 
up, and towns and even cities, are being built with a speed 
never before equaled in the history of man. 

Now what the Providence of God calls upon the Church to 
do is to keep abreast with this tide of emigration. It is in- 
vited to send its ministers along with these adventurous men 
and women, and to endeavor, by the preaching of the Gospel, 

the erection of houses of worship, and the diffusion of sound 
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and scriptural books, to preserve whatever of religious know- 
ledge and principle they may have brought with them from 
their Eastern homes, and to take possession of this new and 
beautiful country in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We turn now to the Foreign field, in comparison with which 
our own country is but as a single tree in a mighty forest. 

Eight hundred millions of the human family are ignorant 
of the way of salvation by Christ. In thirty years all this 
yast multitude will pass ‘into the eternal world. Shall they go 
covered with the stains of unpardoned sin? Shall they go 
without the knowledge that through faith in a crucified Saviour 
they may have eternal life? These are the tremendous ques- 
tions put to the Church of Christ. But is the way to them 
open? Will not their jealous and bigoted rulers—will not 
the people themselves, in their blindness, violently repulse 
every effort to enlighten and save them? 

For ages this was the case; but it is one of the remarkable 
features of the past ten years that silently, but effectually, 
the wall which separated Mohammedan and heathen nations 
from the Christian world has crumbled into dust. If the 
American or Presbyterian Board desired, to-day, to establish 
@ new mission in any country on the face of the earth, they 
would not be prevented by the hostility of either the govern- 
ment or the people of that country. 

These are deeply significant facts. They reveal the God 
of Missions going before his Church and clearing the way for 
the bringing in of the latter-day glory—the time when “ the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 

We come now to a fourth point which is covered by the 
question, How is the Presbyterian Church answering these 
calls, and fulfilling these obligations § ? 

Facts and results justify the answer, that it is in a good 
degree striving to meet the calls of Providence, and to over- 
take the great and difficult work assigned to it. There is 
abundant evidence of life, and power, and progress. There 
is much to encourage, much to be thankful for, much to 
stimulate renewed activity, earnestness and sacrifice, in the 
22 
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results accomplished. He who does not see this clearly and 
acknowledge it thankfully, does not deserve to be heard, and 
will not be heard in the Church. 

But these evidences of vitality and power should not lead 
its servants to be satisfied with what it has attained, or to 
fail, with loving yet with impartial scrutiny, to endeavor to 
point out whatever may lessen its strength and efficiency, or 
mar its beauty. Ifin any part it is weak; if there are im- 
portant respects in which it fails to appreciate and call into 
full operation its resources ; if for these or any other reasons 
it falls below its ability and duty, every one of its servants 
should, earnestly and prayerfully, seek to bring these defects 
into view, that if possible they may be removed. 

It is under the promptings of these considerations that the 
facts and suggestions which follow are presented. ; 

It is obvious to all who are attentively considering the 
present position of the Presbyterian Church, that when, in 
its case, all the other conditions of a great aggressive move- 
ment are fulfilled, it is held back and crippled by the want of 
an adequate supply of funds, and by the irregular manner in 
which what is contributed comes into its treasury. While 
the outflow demanded by its great work is even, not greatly 
differing from week to week, the inflow is affected by long 
and embarrassing intermissions, and in the end proves, now 
on one part, and now on another of its work, insufficient. 

The statements by which these assertions are proved are 
taken from the official documents of the Church. 

* Out of four thousand, two hundred and fifty ministers in 
our body, only two thousand, seven hundred, at the utmost, 
are in charge of churches, and only sixteen hundred are pas- 
tors. About one thousand are stated supplies.” 

“Of this number, six hundred and seventy-six stated sup- 
plies, and three hundred and forty-eight pastors, receive less 
than one thousand and down to five hundred dollars a year.” 

A part, perhaps a third, of the remaining fifteen hundred 
and fifty, are engaged in teaching. Some are presidents and 
professors in seminaries and colleges, and editors of impor- 
tant religious papers, but the majority, even of those who teach, 
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are in humble situations as compared with a pastoral charge. 

The residue, and it falls but little short of a thousand, is 
made up of those who live upon their own resources, and of 
those who are almost wholly occupied with secular pursuits. 

In reply to the committee of the General Assembly, the 
multitude who have thus practically demitted the office of 
the ministry, with few exceptions, declare that they have 
been driven to this by lack of support. 

As a Church, therefore, we are, to a fearful extent, disobey- 
ing the ordinance of God. “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox, 
that treadeth out the corn.” 1Cor. ix. 9; “ Even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the Gospel shall live 
of the Gospel.” 1 Cor. ix. 14. 

Can we wonder, these things being so, that there are prob- 
ably a thousand churches, out of the four thousand, six hun- 
dred and sixteen, which have only the occasional and irregu- 
lar services of ministers? Can we wonder that there are six 
hundred churches without houses of worship ? 

What a mistaken view of the real strength of the Church, 
do the figures, which represent the number of ministers and 
churches, convey to one who supposes that all these minis- 
ters are at work, and that all these churches have Gospel or- 
dinances regularly administered! How much that is really 
evidence of weakness, would seem, to such a person, evidence 
of strength ! 

This is put first in the sad catalogue of instances where 
the lack of funds paralyzes the aggressive power of the 
church, because it lies at the foundation. If one-fourth of 
the ministry is not at all occupied with its appropriate work, 
because a proper support has not been provided, because, 
after years of efforts and sacrifices, they could not live of the 
Gospel, then the first work of the Church would seem to be 


to place these men in the thousand vacant churches and sus- 


tain thém there, by supplementing what these churches can 
do for their support. 

If another thousand ministers are greatly embarrassed, and 
their usefulness much hindered by an incompetent support, 
they receiving less than one thousand and down to five hun- 
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dred dollars a year, then let the Church see that these, its 
servants, have a competent support. Let the Church do this 
first, as an act of justice to its servants and of obedience to 
the command of its Head and King, and second, as a means 
of enlarging the field from which it is to draw the money to 
earry forward its missionary work. Itis only self-sustaining 
churches that can be contributing churches in reality; and 
it is only from a supported ministry that the work necessary 
to build up and train self-sustaining churches, rapidly and 
effectually, can be expected. 

That singularly profound and far-reaching declaration of 
our Lord, “ The children of this world are wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light,” is foreibly illustrated by 
the position of the Presbyterian Church, as compared with 
the great secular enterprises and achievments of the age. 
Apply what is true now of our Church to the construction of 
the Pacific railroad. Suppose that, after the work had pro- 
ceeded to a certain point, a report had been made which 
showed that one-fourth of the constructive force, demanded 
and provided, was not at work on the road at all; that, be- 
cause they had been so scantily and irregularly paid, they had 
thrown up their engagements and gone into other employ. 
Suppose that the report showed further, that another fourth 
of this force was struggling with from half to two-thirds pay, 
and that the work was delayed, and the manner of its con- 
struction injured, to the corresponding degree. What a cry 
of indignation would have come up from every part of this 
land! What charges of incompetency and mismanagement 
would have been made against the officers and board of di- 
rectors, and how quickly would they have been displaced! 

It is a matter for hearty thanksgiving that at last the 
Church, as a whole, has begun to awake to its duty and its 
interests, in their relations to the support of the ministry: 
that a permanent Committee on Sustentation has been raised, 
and that some of the ablest men in the Church have been 
placed at its head. 

The second series of proofs that an inadequate and irregu- 
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and aggressive movement of the Presbyterian Church, are 
found in the financial condition of its Boards and Com- 
mittees. The facts and figures which exhibit their condition, 
they have disseminated widely in their own publications, so 
that a detailed statement of them here is not essential. A 
few leading facts, relating to the four principal boards, will 
be presented, commencing with that of Foreign Missions. 

The statements contained in the Monthly Record show that 
on the 1st of January, when eight months of its financial year 
had expired, this Board, through which the Presbyterian 
Church effects all it accomplishes beyond the boundaries of 
our own country, had received, from all sources, but a little 
more than one-half the amount its necessities required. It 
has been compelled to borrow eighty thousand dollars, and 
its credit with foreign banks has been in danger. Whata 
spectacle! Grievous embarrassment, damaging delay, and a 
heavy interest account accruing! 

The Board of Home Missions has not been in any degree 
less straightened. Notwithstanding that harsh expedient to * 
which this Board resorts in its emergencies, viz., cutting down 
the salaries promised to its Missionaries, which, by its own 
testimony, it has pushed this year to the utmost limit, it 
was in debt seventy thousand dollars on the 1st of January. 
Here again are embarrassment and delay, and an interest 
account, with the addition of a plan of economizing that goes 
into the families of the poor missionaries, and subjects them 
to severe hardships and privations. “Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon!” 

The Board of Church Erection is the “ true yoke-fellow” of 
Home Missions. When a Church is organized, its immediate 
and vital want is a house of worship. Unless in some way 
this is supplied, it begins, after a brief time, to disintegrate. 
Like a family without a home, it cannot be kept together. 

How has this Board fared? Its financial history for the 
eight months preceding January—its painful, and in some 
respects disastrous, embarrassment, is exhibited in these 
statements. While, to keep even with its great work, its in- 
come should have been one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
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dollars, its actual receipts have been fifty-five thousand ; and 
while hundreds of struggling churches are crying out for help, 
it had not, on the first of January, a single dollar unappro- 
priated with which to assist them. 

Let the Secretary of the Board of Education speak for that 
important department of Church work: “The Board during 
this fall and winter has gone down into the mire of pecuniary 
difficulty asit never, to our knowledge, has done before.” And 
again, “The Board was able to pay but half the November 
appropriation from its Treasury. It was under the necessity 
of borrowing fifteen thousand dollars to meet the remaining 
claims. This leaves it without a dollar in its Treasury to 
meet the thirty thousand dollars due on the first of January.” 

So much for the financial condition of the Presbyterian 
Church at the opening of this new year. It is believed that 
it has been fully proved that the want of an adequate and 
regular supply of funds is, at the present juncture, the great 
want of the Church, and that to the removal of this, its high- 
est wisdom and most preserving efforts should be directed. 

Can we discover the causes which have produced this state 
of things? ‘ 

We suppose there will be no difference of opinion on this 
point, that the chief reason why the benevolent contributions 
of the Church are below its ability and the calls of Providence, 
is to be found in the lack of earnest piety, and of entire 
consecration to Christ on the part of its membership. With 
notable and delightful exceptions, the mass of church mem- 
bers do not feel, and will not obey, the obligation to give any 
considerable portion of their interest, and time, and money, 
to glorify the Lord Jesus Christ, and to save lost men. ‘Any 
and every plan which proposes to relieve the Church from its 
great difficulty, therefore, must keep this fact steadily in view. 
Its main appeal must be to the piety of Christ’s people ; to 
their desire to render true and acceptable worship to God; 
and to their love for their crucified Saviour, and their pity 
for perishing men. 

A second cause for the financial trouble of the Church, is 
found in the defects of the present system of presenting the 
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information, and of taking the collections for the several 
Boards and Committees. Before noticing what are deemed 
the defects of the plan in use, it will be proper to exhibit the 
value of some of its features and the great good it has accom- 
plished. 

It would be difficult to speak in too high terms of the 
feature of this plan, which lays the responsibility of furnishing 
information and of taking up the collections upon the pastors 
and elders of the churches. They are the instructors and 
leaders of the people. If they are faithful, they can do far 
more than agents or secretaries to bring their flocks up to 
the requirements of frequent and systematic giving. In per- 
forming this duty they will themselves become thoroughly 
acquainted with the wants of the world and the work of the 
Church, because they will give careful and regular attention 
to these great subjects, and their intelligence and activity 
will impress themselves on the people as an ever-present and 
therefore constant force. 

The plan of assigning each of the eight departments of © 
church work to the first Sunday of a particular month, was a 
great improvement on that which left this to the judgment 
and convenience of each Session. The issue also of a circu- 
lar addressed to the Sessions of all the Churches by the Board 
or Committee to whom the day belonged, containing infor- ° 
mation, and reminding them of the proposed collection, was 
an admirable feature of this plan. Unquestionably it has ac- 
complished much good. It has introduced a certain degree 
of system into the movements of the churches in the great 
field of benevolence, and it has had a tendency to bring up 
delinquents. 

But this plan has a serious defect, which operates in two 
directions. The one is that it confines the work of giving in- 
formation to the whole congregation, on any one cause, and 
the opportunity of placing their duty before them in reference 
to it, to a single Sabbath in the year. The question who will 
get even this amount of information depends upon the state 
of the weather, and, if the collection is taken in the church by 
the plate, the amount of it is equally dependent on the weather. 
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A stormy, and even a dull day, thins a congregation in both 
town and country. 

The Monthly Concert does not remedy this matter; the 
"very persons who most need information and prompting to 
duty, are those who do not attend the Monthly Concert. 

The second direction in which this defect in this plan oper- 
ates is, that it occasions an irregular flow of funds into the 
treasury of a Board or Committee, the expenditure of which 
is even and regular. Indeed, if all the churches followed the 
advice of the Assembly, and took up their collections on one 
and the same Sabbath for a particular Board, it is perfectly 
apparent that we should thereby violate the first principles 
of economy and subject the Church to the chances of most 
serious embarrassment. 

Happily the churches do not generally pursue this plan ; 
but they are slow enough, and irregular enough, as has been 
fully shown, to cause great embarrassment, and considerable 
pecuniary loss in the form of interest, and a damaging hin- 
drance to the great work. 

It, is however, no pleasure to find fault with this plan, 
which has accomplished so much. Rather let what is strictly 
true be said. It has brought forth fruits good and valuable 
but it has had its day. The work of the Church has out- 
grown it. This work now imperatively demands a plan that 
will keep the whole field more constantly before the minds 
of the people, and that will call out their gifts for every part, 
with the constancy which its needs require. 

Such a plan it is hoped will be found in the pages which 
follow. 

The conditions and difficulties to be met are these: First, 
the plan must have a direct bearing on the multitude in the 
membership of the Church, who do not contribute to benevo- 
lent objects. Its tendency to bring them up to the perform- 
ance of this duty, must be strong and constant. Its aim 
must be, as quickly as possible, to bring forth this grand 
result, that every member of the Presbyterian Church, from 
whom a contribution to its benevolent work can be properly 
expected, will cheerfully and regularly make that contribution. 
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Second: The plan must aim to make the conviction gen- 
eral and operative, that each one is to give up to his full abil- 
ity. Those who have much are to give much, those who have 
little are to cast in their mites; and they are to be taught 
that in doing this they equally honor Christ. 

Third : The plan must aim to make the contributions of the 
churches so systematic and frequent that the inflow into the 
treasuries of the Boards and Committees shall be, both in 
time and amount, equal to the outflow. 

If, in any good degree, these conditions can be fulfilled, the 
work is accomplished. 

The first, and beyond comparison the chief feature of the 
plan to be proposed is, that this doctrine shall be everywhere, 
from every pulpit, in every prayer meeting and Sunday school, 
and in every church periodical, taught and earnestly im- 
pressed upon the people, That giving to the Lord with acheer- 
ful and devout heart is worship. That this is to be placed side 
by side with singing God’s praises, offering to him prayer, 
and reading, preaching, and hearing his word. That this act 
of worship, in its proper time and place, is just as obligatory, 
just as important, as the others. “ Itis bringing all the tithes 
into the storehouse, that there may be meat in God’s house, 
to prove him therewith.” 

Let ministers, elders, and deacons believe this, and prac- 
tise it themselves, and proclaim it boldly and earnestly to all 
men. Let them join this with those other great motives to 
benevolence, the promotion of the honor and glory of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, obedience to his command, and the salva- 
tion of men by the spread of the gospel. It will greatly en- 
large the foundation on which they stand, and give a corres- 
ponding additional force to their arguments and appeals, in 
enforcing the duty of benevolence. 

Establish this doctrine ; let it appear that giving to the 
Lord with a devout spirit is worship, as distinctly required of 
the believer, in its time and place, as prayer or praise, or 
reading the word, and bringing forth the same spiritual fruits, 
viz., faith, love, peace and joy, and it will touch every heart 
in which the grace of God has been truly planted. The duty 
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of not appearing before the Lord empty will come to every 
such heart with a power and preciousness that it could not 
otherwise possibly possess. 

Again, in the proportion that any Christian accepts and 
truly believes this doctrine, in that proportion will he desire 
and aim to practise it frequently, and to the extent in amount 
that his means will allow. The same reasons that influence 
him to be regular, conscientious and faithful in prayer, aim- 
ing to send forth the true desires and aspirations of his soul, 
will move him to be regular, conscientious and faithful in 
giving. Let him heartily believe that it is his privilege and 
duty to worship God by gifts and he will find the pressure of 
the obligation to perform this duty, as frequently and largely 
as his means permit, bearing upon him with constant force. 

If this reasoning is correct, then two of the conditions 


-. stated are fulfilled by the plan proposed. It bears with force 


upon the multitude of church members who do not contribute 
to benevolent objects; and it has a tendency to make the 
conviction general and operative that each one is to give up 
to his full ability. 

But is this doctrine found in the Scriptures? A vital ques- 
tion. “'To the law and to the testimony, if they speak not 
according to this word it is because there is no light in them.” 

The Brick Church in New York, one of the most venerable 
and powerful in the whole body, has adopted the plan of wor- 
shipping God by gifts cast into his treasury each Sabbath 
morning. The Session of that Church has issued a circular 
to its members, containing a series of pertinent texts, and a 
plan of taking up a weekly collection. The Scriptural pas- 
sages of that circular are transferred to these pages, and the 
reader is invited to notice the fact that, as they stand in the 
word of God, nearly all of them refer directly to His worship. 

Tue Law. “And they shall not appear before the Lord empty. Ev- 
ery man shall give as he is able according to the blessing of the Lord 
thy God which He hath given thee.” Duet. xvi. 16, 17. 

THe Psaums. ‘‘ Vow and pay unto the Lord your God; let all that are 
round about him bring presents to him that ought to be feared. Ps. 
Ixxvi. 11. 

Proverss. ‘Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the first 
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fruits of all thine increase. So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and 
thy presses shall burst out with new wine.” Prov. iii. 9, 10. 

Tue Propners. ‘‘ They shall bring gold and incense, and they shall 
show forth the praises of the Lord.” Isa. lx. 6. ‘‘For from the rising 
of the sun unto the going down of the same, my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place shall incense be offered unto my 
name and a pure offering.” Mal. i. 11. 

Tue Wise Men. ‘‘And when they were come into the house, they 
saw the young child with Mary, his mother, and fell down and wor- 
shipped Him ; and when they had opened their treasures, they presented 
unto Him gifts; goldand frankincense and myrrh.” Matt. ii. 11. 


Our Lorp. “Jesus sat over against the treasury. ... And there 
came a certain poor widow, and she threw in two mites, which make a 
farthing.” Mark. xii. 41,42. ‘‘ But I say unto you... Give and it 


shall be given unto you good measure, pressed down and shaken together, 
and running over, shall men give into your bosom; for with the same 
measure that ye mete withal, it shall be measured to you again.” Luke 
vi. 38. ‘* For even the son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister and to give His life a ransom for many.” Mark x. 45. 

** And I say unto you make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” Luke xvi. 9. 

Tar Aposromic CaurcH. ‘*Now concerning the collection for the 
Saints, as I have given order unto the Churches of Galatia, even so do-ye. 
Upon the first day of the week, let every one of you lay by him in store, 
as God hath prospered him.” 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 

‘Therefore as ye abound in everything, in faith, in utterance, and 
knowledge, and in all diligence, and in your love to us, see that ye abound 
in this grace also.” 2 Cor. viii. 7. 

“Tf there be first a willing mind, it is accepted according to that aman 
hath, and not according to that he hath not.” 2 Cor. viii, 12. 


Out of these, and a multitude of other similar declarations 
of the Word, comes, as naturally as light from the sun, this 
broad principle and doctrine. Whenever an offering is made 
to God as a sincere and devout expression of the faith, and 
obedience, and love of the soul, it is an act of worship. To 
worship God, therefore, by contributing the largest amount 
and as frequently as our means will permit, is both a precious 
privilege, and an imperative duty. 

We come now to the form in which the work of the Church 
should be presented to the people. It has been deemed a 
matter of great importance to separate the different depart- 
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ments, and to present each by itself. That important law of 
the human mind, that general truths and indefinite state- 
ments produce little impression, while particular truths and 
sharply-defined statements take hold with a firm grasp, has 
been appealed to as showing, conclusively, the wisdom of 
this plan of separation. Undoubtedly such a law exists, and 
it cannot be violated with impunity, but the application of it 
here made is wrong. The general truths and indefinite state- 
ments it supposes, need not and ought not to have anything 
to do with the presentation of Church work. What the plan 
proposed aims to do is to view the parts of this great work 
through the whole and in connection with it, rather than the 
parts separately. The human race is one family. All have 
the same nature and the same characteristics, all are infected 
with the same disease, and the remedy is the same for all. 
There need not be, and there ought not to be, any lack of 
definiteness either in the matter or the method of its presen- 
tation. If there is, it is the fault of the speaker, not of the 
subject, a difficulty found in other cases beside this. 

The wants of the world and what is being done to supply 
them, and what the ability of the Church will enable it to do, 
may be set forth in a comparatively short series of clear and 
definite statements, so as to constitute an impressive outline 
of the whole. This, by repetition, will soon become familiar 
to a congregation, so that a single reference will call it up. 
With this before them, a careful survey of any particular part 
can be made, and by the improvement of the opportunities 
afforded, by a monthly statement in the church, and a second 
in the Monthly Concert, a congregation can be kept abreast 
with all the important items of information furnished by the 
several Boards and Committees,.and thus the whole field will 
be kept fresh and distinct before them. 

But let it not be forgotten, that too much stress may be laid 
upon this matter of presenting information. This is not the 
first, but the second thing. The motives which should be first 
and mainly pressed are, worshipping God, and honoring and 
obeying Christ by our gifts. The believer does not reach the 
true gospel standard until these spiritual and lofty motives 
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lead him always to give cheerfully and systematically, as the 
Lord hath prospered him ; so that information in relation to 
any particular cause is needed not to stimulate, but to guide 
him in his gifts. 

Appeals based upon the wants or embarrassments of the 
Boards, or even of the missionaries, by repetition lose their 
power. We see this clearly exemplified this very year. “The 
frantic cries for help,” uttered by all the Boards, had little 
effect on the contributions of the churches. The Church must 
be stirred by the higher motives of worshipping God and hon- 
oring and obeying Christ, by our gifts. The oftener these 
are appealed to,—the more they are pressed,—the more will 
their force and obligation be seen and felt. 

What has been said of the method of presenting informa- 
tion should also be said of the gathering of the offerings for 
church work. They should be gathered for church work as a 
whole, with the fact distinctly before the people that the 
amount will be divided among the several Boards and Com- 
mittees, in the proportion determined by the Assembly, or by 
the Committee on Benevolence and Finance, under its direc- 
tion. In cases, however, where a donor specifies a particular 
object, let his direction be followed, and let the utmost liberty 
of choice in this respect be accorded to all. 

It makes a deep impression to say to a congregation who 
have been made acquainted with the field and the work these 
numbers represent, “The Board of Foreign Missions needs 
for its work this year five hundred thousand dollars; the 
Board of Home Missions four hundred thousand ; of Church 
Erection two hundred thousand ; of Education one hundred 
and twenty thousand ; of Ministerial Relief one hundred thou- 
sand; of Freedmen one hundred thousand; of Publication 
eighty thousand ; and of Sustentation fifty thousand. What 
we give to-day will go through each of these channels, in the 
proportion before stated, to honor Christ and to save lost 
men.” 

Those who have tried this plan, holding up prominently 
in connection with it the doctrine that giving to the Lordis 
worship, have found that in no other way can they get so 
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much money, and given with so much cheerfulness and de- 


If pastors and elders of non-contributing churches would 
faithfully try this plan, they would speedily find themselves 
falling in line, and becoming members of that noble brother- 
hood of churches which contributes to all the Boards. In- 
stead of there being but nine hundred and fifty churches in 
this brotherhood, it would comparatively soon gather within 
its bonds the whole four thousand, six hundred. 

The appointment of a Committee on Benevolence and Fi- 
nance by the last General Assembly was an important meas- 
ure. The field in which it is to operate, needs the most care- 
ful study, and the most laborious cultivation. There is largely 
a business character about it, and, for this reason, business 
principles should be applied to it, and business men should 
have charge of it. There is in the eldership a vast amount 
of ability, experience, and executive power not yet brought 
into the service of the church. This ought to be made avail- 
able. There are men among them who manage, with perfect 
integrity and success, a business amounting to from five to 
fifty times as much as all the benevolent contributions of the 
Presbyterian Church, and they are not less eminent for their 
piety—for their thorough consecration of themselves and all 
they possess to the Lord. The Committee on Benevolence 
and Finance should be largely composed of such men. 

The present Committe has not accomplished all that was 
hoped from it, because, in part, of a conflict of opinion 
among its members. It has, however, brought out these val- 
uable results. Its Circular, addressed to Presbyteries and 
Sessions, has brought the subject of benevolence before them 
distinctly and with authority. This circular contained a 
schedule of the wants of the several Boards and Committees, 
for their year’s work. This also came with official weight 
and authority. It has done great good. It is a text, of great 
fulness and power, from which to draw the facts and argu- 
ments that are calculated to move God’s professed people to 
greater, more systematic, and frequent giving. 

Moreover, the conflict of opinion in the Committee has led 




















to a new examination of the principles and plans which have 
hitherto prevailed, but which have not successfully met the 
increasing demands of the benevolent work of the Church. 
Temperate discussion, governed by a desire to arrive at the 
truth, and accompanied with prayer for Divine guidance, 
never has and never will fail to accomplish good and impor- 
tant results. It is earnestly to be desired that this Commit- 
tee shall be continued, and that its important work, that of 
developing and increasing the liberality of the whole Church, 
may be regarded with the deepest and most prayerful inter- 
est. 

It is a question of profound interest and importance to 
every conscientious Christian, How can I most readily and 
faithfully comply with the injunction, Give as the Lord hath 
prospered you? This question is answered in the word of 
God. No man can devise a better plan than that which the 
Apostle Paul established in the churches of Galatia and Cor- 
inth: ‘“ Upon the first day of the week, let every one of you 
lay by him in store, as the Lord hath prospered him.” The 
frequency with which the day for laying aside recurs, keeps 
the duty fresh and present before the mind and heart; and 
the transactions of a week are so recent, that most men can 
without difficulty determine what, on this principle, belongs 
to the Lord. 

How instantly would all the difficulties about an adequate 
and regular supply of funds for the benevolent work of the 
Presbyterian Church vanish, if every member of it would 
adopt and faithfully carry out this plan! What an advance 


in piety and devout consecration, would each one make, if | 


on each recurring Lord’s day he added this to his other acts 


of worship : if having ascertained what his success during the 


week enabled him to give, he should solemnly devote the 
amount, whatever it is, to the service of God, as an expres- 
sion of his faith, and obedience, and love, and of his desire to 
honor Christ, and to do good to his fellow-men! 

We here and there find instances of men who have made 
benevolence a life-work. Take two examples. 
A Christian gentleman, who is at the very head of his pro- 
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fession in this country, commenced his business life with the 
resolution that he would devote a certain portion of every 
fee he received to the Lord. He has sacredly kept this vow. 
In the earlier part of his career, he was, at times, so pressed 
for means, that when his wife came into his office for money 
to provide for their plain dinner, he was compelled to borrow 
for the day from the box containing the Lord’s money. Now, 
when his income amounts to thousands, as each day’s work 
closes, he enters in a memorandum book the portion that 
belongs to the Lord, and many hearts are made glad, and 
many a laboring church or gospel enterprise is helped onward 
by his free and generous gifts. 

Another gentleman of wealth, who occupies important 
stations in the church, as well as in the business world, hay- 
ing a large family and a social position that require a heavy 
expenditure of money, adopts this as his principle, for every 
dollar paid for family expenses, he devotes an amount which 
is a fixed percentage on this, to the Lord. This, he finds, 
checks extravagance, keeps selfishness outside the doors of 
his heart, and yields a large revenue to the Lord. To this 
he adds a percentage of all his gains over and above his 
business and family expenses. 

Reader, if thou art a successful man, if thou art a wealthy 
man, go thou and do likewise! 

Of the time when the amounts laid by, by its members, shall 
be gathered, let each church judge for itself, but not making 
the collections and the distribution to the Boards and Com- 
mittees farther apart than one month. Let these collections 
be by whatever method under the circumstances, will, with the 
least publicity and parade as to the amount each one con- 
tributes, reach each individual, and again by that method 
that will appeal not to the pride or vanity, or love of applause 
of any donor, for these motives are unworthy, variable and 
transient, but to his faith, obedience and love for Christ, and 
‘his pity for perishing men, which are spiritual, constant and 
enduring. 

It is essential to the plan proposed that, in some way, pro- 
vision be made for the division and distribution of the amounts 
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collected monthly, by churches which for any reason are not 
prepared to do this through their own treasurer. This will 
undoubtedly be the case with the great majority of the 
churches. They will make it a serious objection to the plan, 
if the division and distribution must be made by themselves, 
as it will involve the necessity of dividing a comparatively 
small sum into eight parts, and of transmitting these monthly 
to as many different treasurers. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that the Assembly will empower the Committee on Benev- 
olence and Finance to receive money for church work from 
all who may desire that these monthly divisions and distri- 
butions be made for them. That Committee should have no 
other power or duty relating to such funds than safely to 
keep, and on an appointed day (say on the last Wednesday 
of each month) to divide and distribute according to the As- 
sembly’s schedule, or the directions that may have been 
given by the donors. The business men of this Committee 
would perform this work promptly, accurately and without 
eharge for their services, and they would throw around the 
Lord’s treasury those checks and safeguards they are accus- 
tomed to use in the conduct of their own affairs. 

The revival of the Monthly Concert of prayer is a measure 
of vital importance. The direction of the Assembly is, that 
in every church the first regular prayer meeting in each 
month shall be a concert of prayer for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom, and that all the members of the Church be 
encouraged to gather missionary intelligence, both for their 
own information and for a contribution to the interest of the 
occasion. Any church that will faithfully observe this di- 
rection, will certainly become a giving church. A spirit of 
benevolence will certainly pervade it. Let the information 
gathered, and the contributions made, cover the whole work 
of the Church. Let every department of it be fresh and 
present in the mind and heart. So shall each one be stimu- 
lated to pray often and fervently, and to give often and lib- 
erally for the honor of Christ, the salvation of men, and as 
an act of worship to God. 

A few more words and the patient reader shall be released. 
23 
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Let the Presbyteries remember that it rests with them to 
bring up delinquent churches. Let them not be satisfied until 
every church under their care fills up all the benevolent 
columns in its statistical report, with amounts corresponding 
with its ability. Counsel, exhort, entreat, visit, instruct, and 
if it becomes necessary, censure until this work is accom- 
plished. 

They will be greatly assisted in this by the vigorous co- 
operation of the Committee on Benevolence and Finance, an 
important part of whose duties will be to look after these 
non-contributing churches. And both the Presbyteries and 
the committee will find that they are wielding a new and ex- 
ceedingly efficient power when they urge upon these delin- 
quents, the duty of giving to the whole church work as an act 
of worship to God, and a precious means of grace to them- 
selves. 

Let the Sessions remember that to them belongs the honor, 
and on them rests the responsibility, of communicating the 
intelligence, and of gathering the offerings for church work. 
They must work the plan, whatever it is. On them depends 
its success or failure. If they, one and all, accept the doc- 
trine that giving to the Lord with a cheerful and devout heart 
is worship and an important means of grace; if they will 
press this with those other great motives to benevolence, obe- 
dience to Christ’s command, desire for the advancement of 
his honor and glory, and love for the souls of perishing 
men ; if they will earnestly and persistently endeavor to in- 
duce every member of the church, “ On the first day of the 
week to lay by him in store, as the Lord hath prospered him,” 
for church work ; if they will see that monthly, the amounts, 
so laid by, are gathered and distributed among the Boards 
and Committees, according to the importance and needs of 
the departments they have in charge, then the work is ac- 
complished. 

‘Then an adequate and regular supply of funds to meet the 
wants of the Boards and Committees of the Presbyterian 
Church will have been obtained. 
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Then will there be a great day of jubilee in our Presbyte- 
rian Zion. 

Then will there be a day when the hands and hearts and 
voices of all her children, will be lifted up in devout and joy- 
ful praise and thanksgiving to God, for the great things his 
grace hath wrought in and through our beloved Church. 

4 





Art. VIII.—SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE IN THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 
By Rev. Davin Irvine, D.D., New York. 


In what way can the giving power of our Church be brought 
into harmony with the divine requirements, her pecuniary 
resources, and the growing demands upon them for philan- 
thropic and evangelistic purposes, is a question of great mo- 
ment at this period of her history. It is also a practical 
question, and bears upon her own destiny and that of myriads 


of our race. “I believe,” says Mr. Gladstone, “that the diffu-. 


sion of the principles and practice of systematic beneficence 
will prove the moral specific in our age.” This statement, 
when rightly viewed, is none too strong, and as a doctrine to 
be held and expressed in generous deeds it is worthy of all 
acceptation. How it is regarded in our Church will be con- 
sidered in the further discussion of the subject as to obliga- 
tion, organization and the best methods for its development. 

In passing, we may remark that the giving power of our 
Church lacks two elements of strength ; centralization and 
expansion. (1) She needs a more thorough concentration of 
her means upon those schemes that have been called into 
being and are to be sustained for her purest and highest in- 
terests. Her very organism implies a system of truth for her 


to uphold and: perpetuate. This is what her divine Head 


demands, her position and principles exact, and what the 
world expects. To cease to be aggressive is to die, or to put 
forth feeble evangelistic efforts for the conversion and in- 
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gathering of souls into her pale, is to repel, and is unworthy 
of her commanding position among the tribes of Israel. Her 
Boards represent her life, her interest and her energies. If 
these are neglected that outside objects may thrive, if these 
are sluggish and weak that undenominational organizations, 
covering the same ground, may be healthy and vigorous, then 
@ wrong is done, because these schemes represent the body as 
a whole and not a mere part. Voluntary institutions are 
more expensive than the ecclesiastical in their running ma- 
chinery. Then they cannot give to others all that we deem 
important in our faith ; and yet they are as rigid in their ad- 
herence to their principles as any ecclesiasticism. If consol- 
idation is to begin anywhere, let it be in the diminution of 
societies that traverse the same ground. The Presbyterian 
‘ Church is the great feeder of these: while acknowledging 
their worth, we at the same time believe our own schemes are 
better, and as such they should receive more generous sym- 
pathy and support at the hands of our own members. 
(2) The aggregate amount contributed needs to be greatly 
enlarged. As money has an appropriate place in God’s eco- 
‘nomy for the advancement of his kingdom ; as it stands in it 
in its expression as a duty, a grace and a privilege; as its 
offering implies the Redeemer’s claims and a world’s necessi- 
ties ; as its form is to be regulated by the law of love, provi- 
dential openings and urgencies, it is important that its bulk 
‘should correspond with these and with the ability of the giver. 
Within a few years the wealth of our membership has greatly 
increased, their style of living has proportionately advanced, 
but it is more than doubtful whether the Church’s beneficence 
has kept pace with these, or with the growing demands upon 
it. While the avenues to worldly conformity, self-seeking and 
self-living were never so open: on the other hand the sum- 
mons to toil was never so earnest, appeals to labor never so 
direct and thrilling, and the power to do good never so easy. 
These claims are to be heeded by every Christian, and, as 
much of the divine service in the old economy consisted in 


offerings, so these in the new must take a higher place, and | 


in them must the Christian element be vividly seen. They 
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are to honor God and accomplish his own gracious purposes. 
Let these things enter into and permeate obligation, and spas- 
modic giving, representative giving, forced giving will disap- 
pear. These are the evils under which we suffer. The mass 
in our congregations contribute little or nothing. A few rich 
men in our body by their large gifts represent the whole of 
this class; the head of the household by his contribution, 
whether large or small, represents the whole; a few liberal 
donors in every church make up the bulk of every collection. 
Take away these and our beneficence would be shrivelled 
and meagre. But the cry of the times and the voice of Provi- 
dence are not to diminish these, but to add to them, until 
every rich man, every father or husband, shall represent only 
himself, and the power of every member, whether rich or 
poor, shall be felt in all the benevolent operations of our Church. 

The sum of $1,550,000 is required, according to the sche- 
dule issued by the Committee of Finance, to sustain on a 


healthy basis the different Boards for the current fiscal year. — 


This in bulk is seemingly a large sum, but when apportioned 
among the living membership it does not reach the daily of- 
fering of a cent from each, or the smallest coin in our cur- 
rency. Whata pittance for the Church’s evangelistic and 
benevolent operations at home and abroad ; and yet it is ques- 
tionable, whether this amount, sweeping into it the legacies 
of her deceased members and the gifts of her non-communi- 
cants, will be raised. This then brings us to the main sub- 
ject, by what system can the benevolence of our people be 
best developed and sustained, so as to meet the varied claims 
and increasing demands of Church work ? (1) Shall it be that 
of the Commission designated by the Committee of T'wenty- 


one, consisting of one representative of each Synod, holding 


semi-annual meetings, and supervising the whole benevolent 
work of the Church in a more compact and consolidated form 
than as at present arranged? (2) Shall it be through a Cen- 
tral Treasury, the common receptacle of the Church’s regular 
weekly offerings, and apportioned, pro rata, to the different 
Boards ; or, (3) failing in these, what are the true requisites 
to the desired ends. 
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Before considering these questions we remark that it is no 
evidence in favor of a change that reunion has brought the 
Church into a new order of things, which requires different 
agencies and appliances for benevolent work. There is noth- 
ing now in the peculiarities of the times or the exigencies in 
the body that demand this any more than if the two branches 
had remained separate. The inadequate supply of funds at 
this juncture for the prosecution of enlarged operations is no 
proof that the methods in force are a failure. This is affirmed 
by the advocates of other plans, but they should remember 
that the great advance in liberality within the last few years 
has taken place under existing agencies, and if reunion has 
not in.this respect met their expectations, and sufficient 
funds are not forthcoming to carry on the work on an ex- 
tended scale, it isowing more to other causes than to the sys- 
tem employed. The memorial effort in many places continues, 
and the sums subscribed last year are to be paid in the pres- 
ent fiscal year ; the whole strength of the Church not yet 
fully concentrated upon her own schemes ; the depression of 
trade and the low ruling prices of produce in certain sec- 
' tions ; the relative diminution of income to expense of living 
in the salaried and middling classes; the Chicago fire with 
its varied ramifications, affecting so many interests in all parts 
of the land, have a direct bearing upon the amounts contri- 
buted for benevolent purposes. The evil complained of lies 
outside of any policy in force. 

The methods of other denominations can have no weight, 
as a criterion for us, until it can be shown that they are the 
best for themselves; that they can be engrafted upon our 
polity; that they are more effective and economical and can 
be adjusted with facility to our modes of thought and effort. 
The system of the Free Church of Scotland has been lauded 
to the disparagement of our own; and the Methodist Church, 
we are told, “is a model for efficiency, energy, economy and 
success.” Methodism has a vast power of combination 
which runs through its whole framework. It has a chain of 
instrumentalities ever operative and linked for one grand pur- 
pose to maintain, extend and perpetuate itself. Its denomin- 
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ationalism is not only great, but its supervision and authority 

are so exercised that our sessions and pastors would at once 

rebel against their enforcement. It seeks for enlargement not 
through union societies, but through schemes under its own 

control. Hence but little is given by it to the Tract Society, 

the Sunday School Union, the American and Foreign Chris- 

tian Union, City Missions, &. These have been mainly 

supported by Presbyterians and Congregationalists, and such 

offerings are then to be considered when any comparison is 

made between the liberality and efficiency of our own and, 
other denominations. The Free Church of Scotland masses 

her efforts upon herself. Her churches and manses are mostly 

built, while her members lie compact and within a limited 

territory. . The calls upon her for the great variety of home 

objects that are ever appealing to the sympathies of our peo- 

ple are but few. The average membership in the local or- 

ganizations is nearly three-fold greater than with us. All these 

things economise means for benevolent schemes. The wealth 
of the Methodist Church may not be as great as that of our 
own, yet seven years ago its historian, Dr. Stevens, wrote : 
“ Not only has it more diffused wealth than sister denomina- 
tions, but its cases of individual opulence have within the 

last quarter of a century greatly multiplied.” Admitting 
these and kindred facts that have a bearing upon the points 

under review, and we have the following statistics, as nearly 
correct as can be made of the benevolence of different reli- 

gious bodies. 


Church, Communicants. Benev,. Contributions. papain’ 
Methodist............. 1,421,323...... $996,011...... 70. 
REI torre 1,410,493...... 630,000...... 45. 
Presbyterian........... 455,378...... 1,444,388...... $3.17. 
Reformed ............. 63,483...... 143,600...... 2.26. 
Free Church of Scotland 250,000...... 250,000...... 1.00 
United Pres. “ ‘* 179,652...... 523,656...... 2.91. 
Pres, Church of Ireland. 115,495...... 110,838...... 96. 


In this tabular statement we have done great injustice to 
our reunited body, we have taken no account of her memorial 
gifts or her contributions to outside objects. The latter are 
included in the offerings of the Methodist Church. The mis- 
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cellaneous column in the Minutes of the General Assembly 
takes in the collections for Bible, Tract, and various other 
organizations. If this were added, the average for each com- 
municant would be $5.40 a member. As many Presbyterians 
gave the last year to some of the Boards of the Congrega- 
tionalists, we have not placed the gifts of this body in the list, 
and it was impossible to gather up the sums contributed by 
the Episcopal Church. 

>, Lt is important to bear in mind that within the last few 
years the work of the Church has rapidly increased, and re- 
union has given a quickened impulse to it. If this steady 
progress is to be maintained, the grace of giving must be 
largely developed in her membership. How can this be ac- 
complished? We were told again and again in the last General 
Assembly that this could not be by any of the methods now 
in use ; that they were weak, faulty and inadequate, and that 
a “new departure” was necessary. Urging the new scheme, 
one said, “ The idea is to collect by means of the call to the 
exercise of moral principle and of prayer, instead of the com- 
mon and weaker mode of appeal and of feeling. We feel 
that the Church has no right to let her members habitually 
ignore these principles.’ Another said, “ As our financial 
system is at present carried out, we are depending upon the 
sympathies of the people, on the eloquence of our secretaries, 
and on the legacies which we receive from those members of 
our Church that die in the course of the year. In that, at 
present, consists all the resources of the Presbyterian 
Church.” Can these gentlemen have had in view, the many 
deliverances in the General Assembly of each “Branch,” on 
this whole subject, and the system adopted for many years in 
the Old School body? These deliverances embody every prin- 
ciple said to be habitually ignored, and present systematic 
beneficence in the strongest scriptural light. But it is strange 
with such precarious “resources,” our Church should have 
made such steady and decided advances, so as to stand far 
ahead of those churches where better principles, we are told, 
prevail and are operative. The great mistake with those who 
advocated the establishment of a Board of Benevolence and 
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Finance was the ideathat every member and every congrega- 
tion would adopt the scheme of regular systematic propor- 
tionate giving at its recommendation. They would speedily 
find that the Church is not to be brought up at once to this 
duty, by mere resolves or by the best system ever devised. It 
will from the very nature of the case be a slow, laborious 
process. We ask, did the Church respond in this way to the 
request and resolutions of the Memorial Committee, and 
would more attention be paid to a new Board than to some 
of the older ones? What power would it have that they have 
not, when its great underlying principle is just what the Gen- 
eral Assembly has again and again recommended? But let us 
look a little more closely at these. 

The first is what we may call a “ GENERAL CoMMISSION,” as 
set forth in the Report of the Committee of Twenty-one. 
That report assures us, that the principles of our Presbyterian 
system cannot be brought into full operation through existing 
agencies. ‘‘'To obviate this, we propose, in order to simplify, 
consolidate and unify the various benevolent operations of 
the Church, there shall be a General Commission which shall 
have supervision of the benevolent work of the Church,” ete. 
In other words, what the present schemes have failed to do, 
a Commission peculiarly constructed and endowed can do. 
This, until tried, rests upon a mere assumption. If it could 
not command the approval of the Church’s representatives, 
how could it commend itself to the Church at large ? It failed 
at the very outset. Among the many objections to such a 
commission were the following : 

It awakened fears of its involving an undue concentration 
of power; of its amounting to a body coérdinate with the 
General Assembly, so far as the control of Christian benefi- 
cence was concerned. Itseemed likely instead of relieving to 
increase the cost of our benevolent operations. Thus to call 
men from all parts of the country, from Oregon or California 
to Massachusetts, and from South Carolina or Florida to 
Minnesota, and bring them together from thirty-four Synods, 
to say nothing of China and India, twice a year, in May and 
November, to consult about matters pertaining to the Boards, 
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will need no small sum to meet all'their expenses. It would 
require at the very lowest the allowance that is granted to 
forty Home Missionaries and if two delegates were appointed 
as they should be from each Synod the expense would be 
doubled. The duty of corresponding with the Boards and 
the churches is imposed upon these delegates, and we 
would like to know how long busy pastors could stand 
this strain upon them, and how little could such know of the 
varied and varying details of foreign missions, home missions, 
education, and church erection, etc. The whole system too 
much overlooks the importance of imparting as much know- 
ledge as possible to the living membership, and deals with 
benevolent work too much upon abstract principles. We 
might further show how defective it is as a means to an end, 
but as it never can be vitalized, we turn to the consideration 
of another scheme that has more advocates and warmer friends. 

II. A Cenrrat Treasury. This term does not take in the 
' whole scheme, but as it stands for a system we use it for its 
conciseness. The Report of the Committee of Twenty-one 
embodied the principles of this method, which can be worked 
independent of the “ Commission,” and in fact some who are 
strenuous for it are wholly indifferent about the Commission, 
if not opposed to it. This plan embraces (1) a Committee of 
Finance, composed mainly of business men of acknowledged 
skill in financial affairs, to direct and stimulate the churches 
to enlarged liberality. (2) Periodical or stated Sabbath col- 
lections for Church work. (3) A Central Treasury into 
which the monthly contributions of all churches shall flow. 
(4) A division of this sum, pro rata, to each of the Boards 
according to schedule. 

Before considering the seeming advantages of this system 
we cannot see how successful business men, useful as they 
are in their places, and great as is the service they render, 
can supersede present agencies for promoting throughout the 
Church enlarged benevolence. It does not follow that be- 
cause a man is quite superior to clergymen as a good finan- 
cier in New York or Philadelphia, that he is proportionally 
superior in the gift of developing the resources of the Church 
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or of bringing men into a higher region of spirituality. This 
earnest piety must lie at the foundation of any steady and 
continued advance in beneficence. How, then, are they to 
come in contact with individuals and congregations and in- 
crease this ? How are they to bring their acknowledged skill 
in finance to excite the liberality of Christians? How are 
their methods of managing their own affairs, so as to add 
largely to their means, to be made as affective for the cause 
of Christ throughout our Zion? We honor such men, and ad- 
mire them for their devotion, their zeal and their bengvolence, 
but we cannotsee that their success in worldly matters implies 
a corresponding ability in the disuse of tried methods to aug- 
ment the gifts of our communicants. The two spheres of opera- 
tion and the modes of attaining results are entirely different. 

In favor of the project referred to, we have (1) Its economy. 
This is only a valid plea where an equal or greater amount 
of vigor can be imparted by any new measure. Both of these, 
a grander impelling power with a less expensive agency, are 
claimed. A Treasurer who receives and disburses one and a 
half millions of dollars in the year, and soon it may be two 
millions, cannot be a mere honorary officer, but must give his 
. time and attention to it. This amount will come daily in 
small sums from all parts of the country, and, if only from 
three-fifths of the churches, would amount to nearly 120 
checks a day. The entries, the acknowledgments, the cor- 
respondence and other duties growing out of these, alone 
involve a great deal of labor. Such an one as the present 
treasurer of the Assembly’s Committee of Finance could not 
be secured for the total given to all the paid treasurers of the 
different Boards and Committees. The amount drawn by 
these is not $10,000 a year, and the aggregate work done by 
them is great, as simple book-keepers or clerks. But a cen- 
tral treasury would not relieve some of the Boards of trea- 
surers. The labor performed by them in their official duties 
beyond the simple receiving and acknowledging remittances 
is very considerable, as any one can discover by looking into 
the operations of the Home and Foreign Boards. There is 
no gain, then, on the mere matter of expense, but largely 
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increased expenditures; and if monthly remittances are made, 
as this plan contemplates, there will be no saving in postage, 
but an increase over the present system. The postage paid 
in acknowledging remittances by all the Boards during the 
year does not amount to $600. 

(2) Unity. This is a strong argument. It is said, “The 
work is one at home and-abroad, one in every department of 
it.” Butif this plea has any weight, it covers more than the 
simple benevolent operations of the Church, it extends to 
every department. But is this the principle on which her 
whole working machinery is carried on? Are minister's 
salaries, funds for Church buildings, theological seminaries, 
etc., thrown into a common treasury, and do those interested 
draw from it, pro rata? This would be a noble exhibition of 
union, and if it could be thoroughly systematized, “it would 
tend to give unity, breadth and deeper interest to the 
thoughts of church members generally.” Then what a savy- 
ing it would be, if all our Presbyterian newspapers were 
merged into one! Why should the Church have as many 
weekly sheets nearly as it has Boards? Consolidation would 
release a number of ministers and set them free to preach 
the Gospel. Such fusion might not be agreeable to some, 
but what of that solong as it would give the world such an 
idea of unity of thought and effort. It might not accomplish 
so much good or reach so many individuals and households, 
but would not uniformity of procedure and singleness of pur- 
pose be seen! But this oneness of church work does not 
depend for expression upon a Central Treasury. It is the 
same in its character and operations whether its resources are 
drawn from one or many treasuries. 

(3) Whether it would furnish a more steady supply of funds 
for the Boards would depend upon the manner in which it 
was adopted and carried out. Unless it were generally em- 
braced, and faithfully worked so as to develop larger benevo- 
lence, this reason would have little weight. The ministration 
must be equal to the distribution or the Boards would soon 
be involved in difficulties. The trouble now is not so much 
the fluctuation in remittances as their insufficiency. Were 
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they ahead of the demands, a working capital would soon be: 
at command to meet the diminished receipts in the summer \ Se 
months, and these on any principle or plan selected, would 
fall off during this season of the year. 

But the great objection to this scheme is that it has no due 
regard to a man’s individualism. If successfully carried out, 
so far as we can see, he has no power over his gifts. All 
proper choice is taken from him. All the contributions of 
the body are to be poured into one great reservoir, drawn off 
periodically and apportioned according to the sums allotted 
to the different departments of work. It says,men have no 
right to discriminate or give a greater relative importance to i 
one cause than to another. Their duty is to bestow, that of 6. 
others to divide. To set up and endeavor to exercise any ‘a 
such authority is tyranny. But itis said men’s preferences 
are observed—that he who gives $20,000 to foreign missions 
or $10,000 to home missions is recognized and his wishes car- 
Shs ried out—but how? Not to enlarge and strengthen the cause 
whose interest he has so much at heart, but to enable the 
distributors to appropriate so much more to other objects. 
Unless this is done the monthly division of the funds, pro rata,. 
from the Central Treasury would have no meaning and 
force. 

If the Church imposed a tax like the State upon its mem- 
bers, then a common fund would be sufficient out of which to 
pay the ever-recurring demands ; but no such burdens can be 
laid. The gifts of those connected with her are voluntary— 
not prescribed by law but by love,—from principle within and 7. 
not by legislative enactments. Duty must be seen in the ob- sal 
jects presented, and loyalty to Christ appear in the efforts 
made to advance his kingdom. Intelligence shapes and di- 
rects obligation, and, constituted as men are, their interest 
must be excited, their sympathy aroused, their minds affected 
by a comprehensive view of the condition and necessities of 
a perishing world. Men must know in order to feel and af- 
ford relief. Chicago in ruins became a living reality to the 
people of the world, and this awakened their pity and their 
love, and the fruits of these were seen in the prompt and 
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generous gifts forwarded to the homeless and the distressed. 
Christians must have a similar consciousness of the guilt and 
needs of pagandom, and the spiritual condition of those whom 
they are to succor, or they will never attempt great things for 
their deliverance. Facts must be rehearsed, appeals pre- 
sented, information steadily imparted, or weekly offerings 
will soon degenerate into the merest trifles. But the plan 
proposed seeks to de for the Church what the State does for 
the taxpayer. It prepares its budget and says give in mass, 
not for the separate departments but for the whole. It vir- 
tually declares to the individual, you need not discriminate as 
to the wants of the different schemes, others will do this for 
you, and when this becomes the rule liberality will lose a 
great impelling power. 

It also draws away the churches from living contact and 
sympathy with the Boards. Distinct causes drop out. of 
sight and “church work,” as it is called, takes their place. 
Contributions are sent not to the Boards but to a common 
treasury. The centre of interest is not the scheme aided but 
one removed from it, who becomes from his very position a 
mere banker. He has nothing to do with administration and 
supervision. Now, the treasurer of the Board often receives 
kind words of cheer with the remittance, warm expressions of 
interest in the work or inquiries about it; but this ceases, and 
he who receives the funds has no part in the direction and 
knows nothing of the peculiar wants and state of the Boards. 
Then those who administer have no care or call to stimulate 
others in contributing to this or that scheme. Giving is en- 
tirely separated from the appeal, or, if it is made, the contri- 
butions that are gathered are not for a specific object, but for 
the work in general. Divided responsibility soon loses its 
force. This fiscal arrangement is what no denomination has 
adopted, and this is not the time when our Church should 
begin to experiment and to unsettle. We need to have every 
cause brought into the closest connection with every Chris- 
tian heart, and every motive brought into action to keep these 
hearts under the power of the cross, the calls of providence, 
and the influence of the work to be done, but we do not need 
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a device that will tend to make giving an abstract thing, or 
that will interfere with Christian liberty. 
: (4.) Its scripturalness. We are ready to adopt this or any 
} other plan that carries in it the expressed will of Heaven. 
Whatever possesses most of the mind of the Spirit and is 
most efficient to accomplish the best results should be cheer- 
fully adopted by the body of believers. As sanctioning fre- 
quent or weekly collections we are referred to 1 Cor. xvi, 2. 
This passage lays down certain important principles which, 
if acted upon by the members of our Church, would speedily 
fill her treasury; as yet they are conscientiously observed by 
few inher pale. But because this text is quoted as favoring 
one of the points, it is not to be taken for granted that it 
covers all that is essential to the scheme under review. Nay, 
we think that this oft-quoted passage, does not even main- 
tain this one point. It refers to weekly storing, not weekly Be 
collections ; to gathering, not distribution. The command or : 
ar order was to “lay by him in store,’—to get ready for calls to 
help, and this is evident from 2 Cor. viii, 10-24. Says one 
who has given as much attention to this whole subject as any 
man living: “ The original apostolic process as allowed by the 
preponderance of critical opinion manifestly was to treasure 
up.each one by himself, in a separate fund, his Sabbath of- 
ferings to the Lord.” But to mass all contributions into one 
common fund and apportion them, pro rata, to different ob- 
jects is not a New Testament idea. The whole burden of 
precept and example shows that each one was free to dispose 
of his gifts as he saw fit. The apostles urged, persuaded and 
exhorted believers to acts of beneficence. They held up for 
the imitation of others not only the example of individuals 
but of churches ; they left Dorcas and Phebe and Mary to : 
minister as they deemed best, just as they did Epaphroditus, : 
Onesiphorus, &c. Journeys and plans for collections for the 
churches are recorded. The Christians at Antioch gave of 
their abundance to others, and when an exigency arose Paul 
does not hesitate to appeal to the believers in Galatia, Mace- 
donia and Achaia to come to the help of their suffering breth- 
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ren. As far, then, as the Church is concerned she has the 
fullest liberty as to schemes and plans. 

(5) The only other argument we have heard in favor of 
this method is from analogy. This is an age of concentra- 
tion, and if business requires it for the achievement of suc- 
cess, the Church, it is said, should demand it for the prosecu-. 
tion of her work. This proposition we do not call in ques- 
tion. But is it true as to business? We think not. The 
tendency of the times is to division of labor, and this as trade 
and commerce increase. Men are everywhere making spe- 
cialties in particular lines of business in our great centres. 
One house gives its attention to laces, another to linens, a 
third to ribbong, a fourth to trimmings, etc., and itis the 
same in every department. Or do we find this concentration 
in State affairs? Does the City Treasury or the State Trea- 
sury lump together its different funds? Does the State Trea- 
sury supersede town and county treasuries? We might tra- 
verse other forms of labor and show from them that the 
analogies in favor of a Central Treasury for the whole work 
of the Church are as unreal and fallacious, but it is unneces- 
sary. We can only further state that the success of 2 single: 
treasury in individual congregations proves nothing in favor 
of its universal adoption and success. We have known the 
saddest failure and the most decided advance side by side in 
the same city as to weekly contributions. This feature of 
benevolence is no novelty in our history asaChurch. It has 
been tried for years in several congregations and the same 
has been given up as not accomplishing the end in view. 
Then nothing can be gathered from recent successes where the 
plan has been inaugurated. We have known similar advances 
in the first introduction of other methods which had after- 
wards to be abandoned. The natural tendency of this sys- 
tem is downwards, and it will require the greatest efforts of 
the pastor to keep the people up toduty. Giving in the ab- 
stract, or apart from the object aided, is a poor educator, as 
will be seen, when the present race of givers, who have been 
trained under other agencies, shall have passed away. All 
this is said not in opposition to weekly giving and that as an 
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act of worship: we favor it where it can be done to advantage, 
but we wish allied with it that which will enlighten con- 
science, affect the heart, guide its impulses, expand its affec- 
tions and keep it in loving sympathy with the work to be 
done. This brings us to consider: 

Finally : Some things that enter into this subject, and that 
will develop the resources of the Church and fit her for an en- 
larged aggressive action. It is of prime importance that the 
believer should feel the pressure of the claims of God upon 
his property. Until his proprietary right is seen and ac- 
knowledged as a first principle, all methods will prove abor- 
tive. He demands a portion of our means just as he claims 
a part of our time. No Christian believes that he can use 
for himself 365 days in the year. He separates from it what 
infinite wisdom requires : so must he take from his income 
that which infinite love demands and consecrate that to deeds 
of beneficence. Itis the Lord’s. This amount a loving heart 
and an enlightened conscience will easily determine’ from 
God’s word and providence, and as the wise use of the 
seventh part of time sanctifies all, so what is given to the 
Lord will leave its hallowed influence upon the remainder. 
This dedication takes in all, “every one of you.” Not the 
husband simply or the father, but each renovated soul in the 
household ; God does not lump responsibility in the family 
any more than in the Church. This personal giving must be 
on system in every congregation just as ministerial support is 
systematised. It must be deliberate discriminating and ac- 
cording to the “ simplicity that is in Christ,’ not out of a 
general fund, but of that which is devoted to the Most High. 
When this is the established order, resources for Christ’s 
cause will be ample and distribution will be easy. 

Two things are essential to the ingathering of the Lord’s 
portion into the treasury of the Church,—opportunity and in- 
telligence. For the former the General Assembly should lay 
down no one specific method. That which may suit one 
place or people, may not another class or locality. Weknow 
of a church, and it stands not alone, with over 300 members, 
in an important town, that gave last year to Home and For- 
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eign Missions combined less than $70, and this in regular 
weekly collections, when under another system this same 
church gave nearly three times as much as this for only one 
of these causes. Another church can show over its former 
system a great advance by the adoption of regular Sabbath 
giving. Rev. John Ross, of Hackney, England, who has for 
many years been a student of Christian Finance, and who 
has devoted much time and labor to the elucidation of this 
subject, in his book on storing on the Lord’s Day, after re- 
ferring to the growing favor of weekly offerings among all 
denominations, says: “ Abundant experience teaches that 
unless weekly offerings be sustained by ‘ storing the Lord’s 
portion, it will be uncertain, inefficient and of temporary 
duration.” (2) Intelligence is all important to bring every 
giver into the closest sympathy with every scheme of the 
Church. Some of the plans advocated are well calculated in 
their structure and administration to make unintelligent giv- 
ing, and in time the fruits of these will be seen. No session 
or body of men have a right to take the gifts of the mem- 
bership without their consent, and distribute them at. will. 

tis the duty and the privilege of every believer to exercise 
discrimination, principle and prayer, in the allocation of his 
own offerings, and when he ceases to do this he will cease to 
take a lively interest in the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Men cannot, as a class, be impelled to give in the abstract, 
they must be moved by appeal, controlled by facts, and stim- 
ulated to action by pressing necessities. No provision is made 
for the presentation of the different Boards in some of the plans 
of weekly offerings, and in some congregations not a word is 
said about them throughout the whole year. To meet this 
state of things we hear that the monthly concert is now to 
embrace “ all church work,” and there the wants and condi- 
tions of the Church’s schemes are to be considered. But do- 
the mass of the people attend this service? Why not have 
the celebration of the Supper at such atime? Is Christ’s 
last command not as binding and as important for his glory 
and the honor of his name, as the one he left to his people 
just before his crucifixion? If the one is worthy of being 
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pushed into a corner, why not the other? Butif the one that 
embodies his love for us is observed frequently and on the - 
Lord’s Day, let the other in which he is to see our love for 
him be as regularly and as publicly honored, and the people 
be made acquainted with all that pertains to its fullest recog- 
nition and successful prosecution. 

The agitation on this whole subject of systematic benefi- 
cence has brought up the inquiry—in what way or through 
what agencies shall the Church’s funds be administered? 
The only rule that can be laid down in their management is, 
economy with efficiency. The two must be combined to pro- 
duce general satisfaction throughout the Church. But knowl- 
edge as to work and method is all important. Each denomina- 
tion has its own system of operation growing out of its pe- 
culiar polity and genius, and the one cannot be adopted with- 
out embracing the principles of the other. Thus Methodism 
and Congregationalism have each its own method of ingath- 
ering and distribution, but the latter could not adopt the 
“connected system” of the former. Economy marks the 
one, efficiency the other. It proves nothing that one method 
is less costly than another, until it can be shown that it is 
equally efficient and productive. Dr. Hall’s pulpit or Dr. 
Adams’ could be supplied at one-third the cost, but would it 
be the best economy, or tell most for New York or for the 
Church at large? The Boards might dispense with their ex- 
ecutive officers just as the local church might dispense with 
its pastor, and get a clerk to do only a certain kind of routine 
work, but would his reading two sermons on the Sabbath 
build up and enlarge the congregation ; so would a clerk be 
able to attend to all the details and increasing operations of 
some or any of the Boards. It might be economy, but it 
would not be efficiency, and yet we are told that this is a bet- 
ter way for attaining results, and in our Church courts it has 
been lauded, and the Free Church of Scotland has been cited 
as an example of the successful working of such a plan—its 
machinery is so inexpensive and its system so effective. 
There is something in the adoption of every scheme that 
shapes and decides it, and there is something in the charac- 
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ter and institutions of a people that has an influence upon it. 
Thus the missionary system of the Wesleyans in England is 
wholly different from that of the Methodists in this country. 
‘It is the same in regard to the Episcopal Church in the two 
countries. The Free Church system grew out of its peculiar 
position in 1843 ; its churches are compact and the country 
is small, being little more than one-half of the size of Illinois. 
A method once inaugurated and permeating the whole body 
cannot easily be changed. For these and other reasons, what 
may work efficiently in the one Church could not be inaugu- 
rated, and if it were, it might not work so smoothly and benefi- 
cently as in the other. But we ask is their plan so much 
more economical? Vastly! say those who are dissatisfied 
with present arrangements, but we affirm, taking their schemes 
that correspond to our own, and even leaving out Dr. Duff’ssal- 
ary, which is paid from independent sources, and the service 
of others which is given gratuitously, the expense for con- 
ducting these isstill more than one per cent. greater than with 
us. With all our salaried officers the expense for adminis- 
tration in proportion to our aggregate receipts is smaller than 
in the Free Church. Then take her foreign missions—she 
has them only in Indiaand South Africa, while ours are found 


, among the Indians, among the Chinese; and in New Mexico in 


our own country ; inthe United States of Colombia, in Brazil, 
Japan, China, Siam, the Laos, India, Persia, Syria and Western 
Africa. We have more missionaries in India alone thaa she 
has in all under her care. Her Home Mission work is diminu- 
tive compared to our own—confined to a small portion of 
Scotland. There is, then, no comparison between the two as 
to the amount of labor in the administration of corresponding 
schemes, and to suppose it is to have a feeble conception of 
their relative duties. The Free Church has an editor for her 
missionary publications, whose salary does not appear in the 
expenditure for administration ; all our missionary issues are 
edited by executive officers; if this were added the per cent- 
age would be still more in our favor. It is time, then, that 
this groundless plea disappeared from the discussion of this 
subject, and that the fact should be remembered that our 
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Boards, for the variety and extent of the work done, are the 
most economically managed of the leading benevolent institu- 
tions in our own country and in Great Britain. 

The growing number of benevolent schemes in the Church 
is producing dissatisfaction in the minds of many, who are 
crying out for some form of consolidation. The Synods of 
Baltimore and Pittsburg have already expressed their opin- 
ion. Whatever is done in this direction should be in the 
interest of the Church, for the enlargement of her work, 
and for the greatest good of all concerned. Much will de- 
pend upon what these Boards are to do, and upon the prin- 
ciples of ingathering recognized by the membership. If one 
organization can, with advantage, perform the duties now 
committed to two or more, then self-interest, to place it on no 
higher ground, demands that this should be done; but if 
congregations or individuals act on the plan of giving so 
much to each cause, then a reduction of the number would be 
injurious. Men have their preferences, and to bind two or 
more schemes that are not correlated, like Education and 
Publication, where one may be preferred and not the other, 
might interfere with both. In such circumstances it is the 
part of wisdom not to link causes that are in their nature 
dissimilar, though each to the many may seem all important. 
The following consolidation might be arranged, which is 
simply suggestive: (1.) Foreign Missions, that does largely 
for the world abroad what the various home objects do for 
our own country, except among the unevangelized, who are 
left to the Foreign Board. (2.) The Home Department, in- 
cluding the work now covered by Home Missions, Sustentation, 
Church Erection, and part of the Freedmen’s work. Home mis- 
sions is morea sustentation scheme than one purely missionary. 
Its aid is largely given to the support of the ministry in es- 
tablished churches, or to help such organizations to sustain 
their ministers. What need is there of another agency to 
accomplish this, unless the whole ministerial and benevolent 
structure of our body is changed. Give the Board its three- 
fold work—Evangelization, Sustentation and Church Erec- 
tion,—in any form that will reach the best results, and unity 
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will mark its operations. (3.) The Ministerial Department, 
embracing Education and Ministerial Relief—the one to aid 
@ young man in preparing for the ministry, the other to help 
the minister, if needed, when no longer able to perform its 
duties. (4.) Publication, taking in Colportage and the Sab- 


‘ bath-School work. Another plan proposed is that of six 


Boards. Uniting Sustentation where it properly belongs to 
Home Missions, and merging the work among the Freedmen 
into that of the other Boards, thus giving them their true 
place in the Church. There would, then, be six schemes as 
follows: 1. Foreign Missions. 2. Home Missions. 3. Church 
Erection, taking in if need be that of Manses. 4. Education. 
5. Publication. 6. Ministerial Relief. 

Whatever is attempted in the way of change or effort 
should be in the line of our ecclesiasticism, in sympathy with 
the work to be accomplished, and on broad and enduring 
principles. The Boards are simple Committees to perform 
certain functions under the direction and control of the 
Church itself. Their power extends no further, and they dif- 
fer in this respect from the Voluntary Society. For efficient 
service the number to manage these must be smali. Diffused 
responsibility is unreliable and never strong. Our Church is 
now in a noble condition for aggression. She has vast re- 
sources ; these must be utilized and consecrated. The min- 
istry can do much to call forth these and give them a wise 
direction. To them both Boards and people look. They 
should then enter heartily into every arrangement sanctioned 
by the General Assembly, communicate all needed knowledge, 
and seek to bring all under their care into loving union with 
Christ’s own cause, to act as well as pray—Thy kingdom come. 
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ArT. IX.—NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

This number of our Revrew is considerably enlarged, to give room 
for the discussion, under different aspects, of some questions of great 
importance to the Presbyterian Church, especially in view of the com- 
ing sessions of our General Assembly. In our future numbers we in- 
tend to have a greater variety of topics. Among the articles we shall 
publish are: Tayler Lewis, LL.D., on the Primitive Greek Religious 
Ideas; Prof. W. H. Green, D. D., of Princeton, on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, with illustrations—two or three articles; Prof. Welch of 
Schenectady, on Faith and Reason ; Rev. T. C. Trowbridge, mission- 
ary at Constantinople, on the Early History of the Ottoman Turks; 
Henry Neill, D.D., on the Righteousness of God; Dr. Atwater on 
Labor and Capital ; Prof. Bascom, of Williams College, on Herbert 
‘Spencer's Doctrine of Evolution ; Dr. A. T. McGill, on Permanency 
in the Eldership ; articles by Dr. Spring, Rev. R. E. Willson, Prof. 
Jos. Milliken, Prof. Cooper of Rutgers College T. H. Skinner, 
D. D., etc., etc.; besides translations from French and German peri- 
odicals, 





The Proposed Gicumenical Presbyterian Council.—The weekly re- 
ligious journals have already directed the attention of our readers to 


the suggestion of Prof. Blakie of Edinburgh, that an Assembly of - 


delegates from all the Presbyterian bodies in the world be convoked 
the present year in that seat of John Knox’s labors and death, that 
ancient fortress of Protestantism in its purest form, and present metro- 
politan centre of Presbyterianism. The idea has rapidly taken root, 
and is likely to spread, till effectual measures are devised for realizing 
it. The time is no less opportune than the place, being the ter-cen- 
tenary of the completion of Knox’s life and labors, the organization of 
the first Presbytery in England, and the martyrdoms of St. Barthol- 
emew’s day in France. 

No other Protestant denomination, at present, taking into view its 
English-speaking, Continental and Missionary churches, includes. a 
larger, if so large a constitutency, as we think, numerically ; certainly 
none surpasses it in those characteristics of its membership and minis- 
try which should give to any properly representative and cecumenical 
assemblage dignity and influence. * 





* Dr. Blakie, in his article in the Presbyterian, says: 
“The career of English-speaking Presbyterianism may be said to have com- 
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Among the conspicuous advantages of such a gathering would be : 
1. A visible manifestation of the strength of those Christian churches 
which are Calvinistic in doctrine and Presbyterian in polity, and of 
the powerful tendency of these respective types of doctrine and eccle- 
siasticism to coalesce and become mutually auxiliary. As Presby- 
terians are so widely diffused throughout Christendom, and found in 
different bodies, and under different titles, in the same country, this is 
now but partially seen. It does not strike the common mind, or be- 
come evident to any who do not make it a matter of special study. 
2. It would incidentally contribute to display something of the extent, 
power and character of Protestantism by thus giving palpableness to a 
single element of it. 3. Neither Presbyterianism nor Calvinism would 
suffer by thus letting their light shine before the world. They will 
gain, the more their adherents and fruits are brought to view. The 
more they are seen, the more will they extort from adversaries the re- 
luctant testimony of Hume to the high virtues of the Puritans, on the 
same pages in which he denounces and vilifies their doctrines. 4. Pres- 
byterians of all parts of the world will be mutually instructed and pro- 
fited by such conference. Provincialisms and individualisms of doc- 
trine and practice, often contrary to the scriptural, historical and cath- 
olic in Calvinism, will tend to melt away. Antagonisms will be recon- 
ciled, and the narrow, angular, unhistoric singularities prevailing in 





menced in 1560, when the first General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
met, under Knox, and numbered six ministers and thirty-four laymen. Three 
hundred years ago the English language was almost confined to England and 
the Scottish Lowlands, and the people who spoke it might fairly be estimated 
at five millions. That handful has increased to about seventy-five millions; 
and wherever the language has gone Presbyterianism has gone also. The six 
ministers of 1560 in Scotland alone have as their successors three thousand 
ministers. In Ireland there are about 600 ministers and congregations. In 
England there are at least 250. In the Dominion there are upward of 500 
ministers and churches of our order. In Australia, New Zealand, Africa, West 
Indies, etc., there are about 500 more. All the Presbyterian churches in the 
United States put together number. about 7,200. The Presbyterian churches 
that look back to the Assembly at Edinburgh in 1560 as their mother Assem- 
bly number in all about twelve thousand ministers and churches, living in the 
British Isles, in the United States, in British America, and in the isles of the 
Southern Seas. With the exception of the ten or twelve per cent. that consti- 
tute the Established Church in Scotland, the whole of this body owes its sup- 
port to the free-will offerings of the people, and therefore possesses at least the 
kind and degree of life and activity necessary for continuing its own existence. 
No political revolution can greatly affect its strength or its welfare.” 
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mere sections and localities be lost in the truly cecumenical. 5. It 
will be a most edifying and impressive spectacle of Protestantand Pres- 
byterian unity in the face of the assumed exclusive unity of the Papacy. 
It will be a manifestation of true catholicity. No polity is better 
adapted thus to exhibit catholicity and orthodoxy in combination. 
Presbyterianism exhibits unity in its very constitution, which makes all 
who profess the true religion, and their children, one church composed 
of distinct congregations. It is anti-hierarchal in the parity of its min- 
isters. It is orthodox in requiring them to be orthodox. It is cath- 
olic in receiving to its fold all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity. It is popular in making representatives of the people an essen- 
tial constituent of its Church courts. 

We trust that our Assembly will be prompt to do its part in the 
premises. 

Reduction of Representation in the General Assembly.—It is ac- 
knowledged, with scarcely a dissenting voice, that the size of our 
supreme judicatory must be reduced. Two reasons are decisive ; 
First, it now exceeds the capacity for hospitality of the communities 
in which it is held. A meeting of this size might be endured for 
two or three days, as in the case of the annual meetings of the 
American Board, but continued for a fortnight or over, it is simply 
intolerable ; certainly in all places of less magnitude than New York 
or Philadelphia. And in its present dimensions they do not want it 
more than once in a generation, scarcely this even, unless when 
animated by the enthusiasm of reunion, or some equivalent inspira- 
tion. Beyond ail doubt, if the present basis be continued, the dele- 
gates must hereafter be entertained at their own, or their Presby- 
teries’ charge, or in some way independent of the private hospitality 
of the places where they meet. 

A second and still more conclusive reason is that it cannot con- 
tinue on its present basis of representation without losing the essen- 
tial requisites of a high deliberative and judicial body. It will 
develop more and more into a mass meeting or unorganized crowd. 
This has been in a good degree prevented thus far by the momen- 
tum of the reunion, which made all parties feel that a necessity was 
laid upon them to exercise a special self-restraint and self-denial, in 
order'to avoid even the appearance of evil. This, however, cannot 
be expected to be permanent. And the Assembly, in order to en- 
sure due wisdom in, and respect for, its proceedings, must be com- 
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posed of fewer but more select and representative men. Indeed, 
the unfitness of the Assembly, as now constituted, to give just and 
fair consideration to our schemes of Benevolence, Finance and 
Evangelism, is already urged, as our readers have doubtless ob- 
served, as one reason for the establishment of anew and permanent 
representative body supposed to be better suited to this purpose. 
Whatever reasons may exist in favor of the General Commission, we 
think this one ought not to continue. Loud complaints are also made 
of the disadvantage at which the most competent members, unless 
somewhat bold and obtrusive, are already put, in obtaining a fair 
hearing, or any hearing at all. 

The necessity being admitted, the great problem is to devise a 
plan for effecting the reduction, which shall not clash so much with 
traditional habits and privileges as to fail of sufficient support, while 
it at the same time can be carried out smoothly through our present 
organic agencies. It is believed that all these conditions may be 
secured on substantially the following plan: 

1. The election of delegates to be hereafter by the Synods, and 
no longer by the Presbyteries. Thus we use an existing church 
court, fitly organized, meeting annually, and fully representative for 
this purpose. No new organization has to be started. The annual 
synodical meetings will grow in importance and interest, which many 
of them, of late years, have been sadly losing. 

2. The election of commissioners by Synods to be from candi- 
dates nominated by the Presbyteries composing the Synod, on the 
same basis on which they now elect commissioners to the Assembly. 
The Presbyteries are to nominate to the Synods as candidates for 
the Assembly, one minister and one elder for every twenty-four 
ministers, or fraction of twenty-four. ‘This still makes the Presby- 
teries the original fountain of representation in the Assembly, to 
the utmost practicable extent, upon the wonted basis of apportion- 
ment,—a matter for many reasons eminently desirable. 

3. While the proposed plan, to this extent, conforms to our exist- 
ing methods, it obviates the greatest objection to our present system, 
by proportioning the number of commissioners to be elected by each 
Synod to the number of communicants it contains. This avoids 
giving undue representation to Presbyteries in localities where large 
numbers of unemployed ministers reside. All are thus put upon 
one footing, and no arrangement could be more entirely just. The 
precise number of communicants proper to be fixed upon for a unit 
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of representation, we are not prepared to name without closer scru- 
tiny. 3,000 has been named. The number adopted should be suf- 
ficient, in our judgment, to keep the members of the Assembly 
within 300 for years to come. 

We cannot doubt that a plan largely on the foregoing principles 
will soon be adopted in our Church. L. H. A. 





The Discussions on the Organization of the Benevolent Schemes of 
the Church—The great moment and urgency of this subject have 
led us to open our pages to articles presenting the three chief sides 
of the matter, from men high in the confidence of the Church, who 
have made it a special study. We have allowed them all a place in 
our present number, so that our next General Assembly may sea- 
sonably have the benefit of whatever light they shed upon the 
subject. 

Meanwhile, it may save some needless labor in the future treat- 
ment of this subject, if we briefly summarize the points on which. 
substantial agreement appears to have been attained, and those 
which still remain open questions. 

It is agreed that, whatever be the cause, the offerings of our peo- 
ple to sustain the benevolent work of the Church in missions, and 
other forms of evangelization, are wholly inadequate in amount, 
and too unsteady and uncertain in time and manner, and that herein 
is a loud call for reformation. 2, That one great remedy for this 
evil would be to induce our people to follow the Apostolic injunc- 
tion to lay aside regularly, and, if practicable, on each Lord’s day, 
a part of their substance in proportion as God has prospered them, 
to form a sacred fund for purposes of religion and charity, from 
which definite sums shall be regularly appropriated to the several 
departments of church work. 3. That it is important that the 
Church, through its proper organs, should signify at the beginning 
of each ecclesiastical year, the amount of contributions required to 
carry on the projected work of that year in each department par- 
ticularly, and the sum total for the whole of them. 4. That the 
direct responsibility of giving, or refusing to give, some definite 
amount to every scheme of church work, be distinctly laid upon 
each member of our congregations. 5. That whatever recommen- 
dations may be made, each ‘pastor, session, and congregation must 

-be allowed their own discretion and choice as to the best method of 
gathering gifts of the people, whether by collectors, envelopes, pas- 
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sing of plates on the sabbath, weekly, monthly, or as each particular 
cause is presented. These details must probably vary according to 
the circumstances of each congregation, however any one of them 
may be deemed intrinsically preferable, could it be made universally 
acceptable. Finally, it is agreed that the number of our Boards 
ought to be somewhat reduced by consolidating some that are now 
separate. 

The questions that still remain open are: 1. The expediency of es- 
tablishing the General Commission, unless the due reduction of the 
size of the General Assembly should satisfy the brethren who desire it. 
2. How far, and in what way, the consolidation of Boards ought to be 
effected. 3. In regard to the expediency of one Central Treasury of 
the Church. If, however, any congregations prefer to send their en- 
tire contributions in one sum to one treasurer, to be distributed to the 
various Boards according to a ratio fixed by the Church, probably all 
would be willing to let the treasurer of the General Assembly receive 
such contributions. 4. In regard to the extent to which the several 
causes should be presented, each by itself, and upon its own merits, 
and gifts be solicited for and made severally to each, or how far all 
should be presented as one undistinguishable whole, the donor being 
asked to contribute a round sum to be distributed to the several causes 
according to the schedule fixed upon by the Assembly. On these 
subjects our readers will find much to help them in the articles of Drs. 
Backus, Hand, and Irving. 

Just here we barely remark in regard ta Dr. Backus’ quotations 
from the Princeton Review, that if our readers will examine them as 
they stand, in the original and with their surroundings, we are per- 
fectly willing to let them speak for themselves without further com- 
ment. We will not weary them here with any further reply. We will 
only add, that all plans, machinery, instrumentalities of whatever sort, 
including resolutions and injunctions of Presbytery, Synod and Gen- 
eral Assembly, new or old, will avail for the end in view only just in 
proportion as the ministry of our Church do their duty: 1. In teach- 
ing and urging the duty and privilege of Christian giving, line upon 
line and precept upon precept, here a little and there a little. 2. In 
keeping their flocks fully informed and awake as to the condition and 
wants of each particular field of church work. 3. In leading their ses- 
sions or congregations to adopt some mode of bringing the responsi- 
bility of giving or refusing to give to each department of church work 
some definite sum home to each member personally. The lead 
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in this and all Christian work belongs tothe minister. Neither session 
nor congregation will often go beyond the leadings of their shepherd. 
If patiently and earnestly led by him, they will surely, though often too 
slowly, follow. L. H. A. 


The Evangelist has published a large, well-executed map, prepared 
by Dr. S. D. Alexander, of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States—not including the Southern branch. It is divided into Synods 
and Presbyteries, and gives an impressive view of the extent of our 
Church in May 1871, viz.: 35 Synods, 167 Presbyteries, 4,316 Minis- 
ters, 4,616 Churches, 455,378 Members. The Southern Church num- 
bered 87,529 Members. The Presbyterian Memorial Offering, pub- 
lished by DeWitt Lent & Co., N. Y., sums up the total of the reunion 
special contributions of last year at $7,833,983 ; and more money was 
also raised at the same time for the regular work of the church than 


ever before. 


The following is a summary, by Synods, of the contributions : 


SyNopDs, 
Albany, 
Atlantic, . 
Baltimore, . 
China, 
Cincinnati, . 
Cleveland, 
Colorado 
Columbus, 
Erie, 

Geneva, 
Harrisburg, 
Illinois Central 
Illinois North, 
Illinois South 
Indiana North 
Indiana South 
Iowa North 
Iowa South 
Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Long Island, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota 
Missouri, 

New Jersey, 
New York, 
Pacific, . : 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, 
Tennessee, 
Toledo, 

Utica, , i 
W. New York 
Wisconsin, 


HoME OBJECTS, 


$131,445 17 


6,450 00 
118,645 49 


130,658 23 
287,475 35 
10,110 67 
61,886 11 
266,142 39 
215.303 66 
252,397 99 
145,436 16 
185,005 07 
97,044 55 
118,117 82 
171,926 19 
30,411 39 
85,559 11 
66,009 50 
60,536 28 
137,561 51 
120,958 04 
91,002 71 
128,910 70 
507,079 64 
485,013 18 
140,999 50 
695,547 44 
200,601 15 
15,419 70 
80,697 86 
216,086 64 
196,157 26 
57.533 85 


Total by Synods. 5,734,825 21 


GENERAL OBJECTS. 


$33,801 51 - 


582 85 
25,495 47 
1,000 00 
63,722 48 
155,441 50 
118 00 
44,779 34 
26,046 78 
38,737 80 
30,538 36 
18,442 61 
66,051 79 
4,132 20 
19,118 18 
74,482 44 
5,221 44 
82,160.50 
6,502 40 
14,274 50 
5,747 99 
19,228 59 
3,910 58 
53,118 00 
123,632 93 
515,803 10 
6,958 65 
96,544 30 
106,951 43 
2,530 65 
4,081 58 
41,155 90 
106,599 80 
1,981 10 


1,828,197 70 


Toran. 
$165,246 68 
7,022 85 
144,010 96 
1,000 00 


233,189 17 
254,041 46 > 
282,986 35 
163,878 67 
251,056 86 
100,986 75 
138,236 00 
246,408 63 

35,682 83 
117.719 61 

72,312 40 


1,000,816 28 
147,958 15 
793,091 80 
307,552 58 

17,930 35 
84,779 44 
257,242 60 
302,757 18 
59,564 96 


7,202,523 00 
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There were also $631,460 85, individual and miscellaneous gifts, 
chiefly for general objects, making the total as above. 


The German Empire and the Vatican Dogma of Infallibility.— 
The Prussian Roman Catholic Bishops in a letter to the Emperor 
William, dated Sept. 7, .1871, protested against the action of the 
government in protecting excommunicated “ Old Catholics,’ con- 
tinuing them in office, etc. The late Prussian Minister of Public 
Instruction replied formally, Nov. 25, saying in substance, that the 
laws of Prussia were unchanged, and that there was no pretence 
that they had been wrongly applied ; that the change was wholly in 
the Roman Catholic Church, since the late decrees of the Vatican. 
He then puts the case thus: “If, on the one hand, as the letter [of 
the bishops] asserts, the whole episcopate connected with the Pa- 
pacy is invested with the right of infallible interpretation, and, on 
the other, the Constitution promulgated on the 18th of July, 1870, 
pronounces the ex-cathedra definitions of the Pope ex sese, non autem 
ex consensu ecclesia, irreformadiles (infallible in themselves, and not 
in consequence of the assent of the Church), the logical inference is 
inevitable, that the Constitution of July 18, 1870, has changed the 
person of the bearer of the right of ecclesiastical interpretation, 
and, consequently, has established a new dogma, at variance with 
the ancient creed of the Catholic Church, as attested by the signers 
of the memorial of September 7.. Hence it is not, as the letter 
says, a play with words, but an inevitable inference from the declara- 
tions of the legitimate organs of the Catholic Church, to say that a 
Catholic who, prior to the 18th of July, 1870, did not believe in the 
dogma promulgated on that day, even though he did not believe in | 
it after that day, is still a Catholic, inasmuch as he believes the 
same things which, prior to that day, were sufficient to make him a 
Catholic.” 

“ What the letter says about the duty of individual Catholics to 
remain in harmony with the teachings of their Church is legitimate 
only if the teachings of the Church are not changed. If achange 
takes place, as was the case in the Constitution of July 18, 1870, the 
State is neither bound, nor has it even the right, to treat as rene- 
gades the adherents of the old creed in their relations to the state. 


‘They have not lost their right to the protection of the State in con- 


sequence of the fact that the Church has changed its teachings, and 
this protection will be given to them in the future as in the past.” 
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Prince Bismarck in the Prussian Diet, in a debate on education, 
replied at length and boldly to the Ultramontane party, which he 
accused of endeavoring to “mobilise the Catholics against the : 
State.” He said, that the claim of the Catholics to “a share inthe < 4” 
executive power of the State” was preposterous; that every other 
religious body might set up the same claim with equal justice; that 
“a government which adheres to the principles of religious equality 
must not be asked to adopt a sectarian policy.” 

The new Empire is thus planting itself on clear and honest 
grounds against the new papal constitutions. The Roman Catholics 
no longer have a representation in the Ministry of Worship; the 
schools, by a decisive majority, have been released from clerical su- Sea 
perintendency ; and the principle of religious freedom has been de- 
liberately announced as the policy of the government. 





The Support of Roman Catholic Institutions by New York State 
and City. This subject is assuming alarming proportions. A Re- 
port made to the Union League Club of N.Y. by a Committee, pre- 
sented the following summary. A few of the details may not be per- 
fectly correct, but the general result is undoubted. During the past 
three years, 1869, 1870, 1871, the Roman Catholics received for vari- Ar 
ous institutions in the City and County of New York, $1,396,277; bat 
in 1869, $510,071 ; in 1870, $464,581 ; in 1871, $421,625 ; allother , ; 
denominations received about $300,000 for charitable institutions. In 
other cities of the State, in 1870, there were 116 institutions aided, 110 
of them being Roman Catholic, which latter received $240,332, while ae 
the other denominations had only $14,722. In New York City 112 
distinctive Roman Catholic schools had 52,000 pupils supported by 
the State ; all other denominations about 6,000. The Catholic Pro- 
tectorate for Destitute Children received last year $240,000 from the 
State. Besides this, the Society for Improving the Condition of the © 
; Poor spends eighty per cent. of its receipts upon Roman Catholics. 
| The Catholics have also within the past few years received property in 
tT land from the City government, at nominal rates, to the amount of 
several millions of dollars. 





Dr. Dollinger on the Catholics in the United States. Dr. D. is te Re 
ported in the newspapers as having lately said: ‘‘It is a painful sur- 
prise to me that we receive no encouragement from our Catholic coun- 
4rymen in the Transatlantic Republic. There are large numbers of them 
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in the United States, and nothing prevents them from openly profess- 
ing their convictions. Why, then, this utter indifference?” There is 
no doubt that, before the decision of the Council on Papal Infallibility, 
he received great encouragement from this country as well as in Eu- 
rope, with pledges of support. As far as the United States isconcerned, 
wezare permitted to publish the following statement, made to us by a 
learned Professor in high standing in one of our Theological Semi- 
naries : 

‘*I saw Dr. Ddllinger in October, 1870. He spoke to me partic- 
ularly of Father , but alluded also to other members of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country, and among them to certain bishops. 
Father encouraged, in a very decided and zealous way, opposi- 
tion to the party that controlled the Council, and to the dogma of In- 
fallibility. He made the impression on Dr. Dollinger that this oppo- 
sition in America would be influential. He [the said Father } 
particularly and repeatedly committed himself to it. He pledged, 
also, his review to the same warfare. I asked Dr. D. if I might re- 
peat to others what he had said ; he answered ‘Yes.’ I then asked if 
I might state it publicly; he replied in the same way.” 

The review, above spoken of, Zhe Catholic World, gives a very pe- 
culiar kind of support to Dr. Dollinger. In Aug. 1871 (p. 593), it 
speaks of the ‘‘ false and flimsy pretext of Dr. D., and the other rebels 
against the Council of the Vatican, that they have been excommuni- 
cated for adhering to the old Catholie faith which they have always 
held.” In an article (Nov. 1871) entitled Zhe Déllinger Scandal, it 
asserts that Dollinger himself formerly ‘‘ taught exactly what the Arch- 
bishop of Munich requires him now to subscribe to,” that is, the Vati- 
can dogma of Infallibility; that he has been carried inio ‘‘a fatal gulf,” 
** an abyss ;” that he published ‘‘ infamous articles” on the subject in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, from the 10th to the 15th of March, 1869; 
and much more of the same sort. It is quite natural that Dr. D. 
should have ‘‘a painful surprise ” in view of such facts. 











The Doctrinal Basis adopted by the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches, at Oberiin, Nov. 1871.—The Oberlin Council 
was a large and important representation of the Congregational 
Churches. The mode in which its members were elected made it 
more nearly a representative body than the Plymouth Council of 
1865. It adopted a constitution, defining the termsof union. The 
article which is to be the doctrinal basis of this union reads thus: 
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“ They agree in belief that the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient 
and only infallible rule of faith and practice, their interpretation 
thereof being in substantial accordance with the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith, commonly called evangelical, held in our 
|. churches from early times and sufficiently set forth by former Gen- 
eral Councils.” 

This article was unanimously adopted, but its precise meaning is 
in debate. Professor Bartlett, Chairman of the Committee that re- 
ported the article in this form, denies that the Council intended to 
endorse ov/y “the doctrines commonly called evangelical.” Dr. 
Budington, Moderator of the Council, says, that it was intended 
“to recognize the fact that Congregational churches do not make 
Calvinism the bond of fellowship. The distinctions of Old School 
and New School were ignored, and just as much Arminianism and 
Calvinism.” Dr. Quint (Congregational Quarterly, Jan. 1872,) is 
still more definite, giving what seems to us to be the real grammati- 
cal and logical sense, in saying that it is meant to define. “the basis 
of union ;” and that “the honest intent of the vote by the Council 
“Yr was to make this union rest on the common evangelical faith,” etc. 
“The denomination declines to commit itself to the defence . . . of 
any particular Confession against any other great Confession. Varia- 
tions from the well-known common faith of the, Christian Church are 
left to their own adherents.” (The Italics are ours.) That is, it is 
not limited to the common consent of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
churches, but it recognizes the essential faith of the Christian 
Church which is in all Confessions, as the basis of union. 

So far, then, as the influence of this Council reaches, the Congrega- 
tional churches will ignore the difference, for example, between Cal- 
vinism and Methodism, in respect not onlyto church membership, but 
also to ministerial fellowship, for Methodists certainly hold “the com- 
mon faith of the Christian Church.” We know that this position of 
the Council has not the form of law, that it does not and cannot di- 
rectly change the faith or theology of any man or any church. But 
such a position, unanimously adopted, often has a force greater than 
that of mere edicts. It indicates a great historical change in the doc- 
trinal relations of Congregationalists. 

Several interesting quotations might be started. Were the members 
of that Council chosen to do this work? Was it fully discussed be- 
forehand? Is it in any regular way to be brought before the churches 
for their ratification? Is that the best system of church government, 
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so far as the guardianship of the faith is concerned, in which such a 
measure can be passed without full preparation for it, without any 
representation of the churches elected with special reference to it, and 
without its being submitted to them in any regular and constitutional 
form for their approval or dissent ? 


Art, X.—MASSON’S LIFE OF JOHN MILTON.* 
By E. H. Guuert, D. D., Professor in the University of New York. 

It is more than ten years since the first volume of Prof. Masson’s Life of 
Milton was published, and it is not strange that the author should feel it 
incumbent upon him to state the reasons for the delay in the appearance 
of the second. They are, in substance, not only the amount of labor re- 
quired in its preparation, but the somewhat limited patronage which was 
extended to the first. 

This apparent lack of appreciation, however, is due, not to any want of 
diligence on the part of Prof. Masson, but rather, we presume, to the 
plan on which his work is constructed. He has overloaded it with matter 
which does not very directly connect itself with Milton’s life, and the in- 
troduction of which, although often of great interest in itself, seems to 
break the continuity of that narrative of personal relations which is one 
of the charms of biography. 

In this second volume he has repeated the mistakes—faults or merits, 
according to the stand-point of the critic—of the first. He gives us, at 
what many who are familiar with the political history of the times will 
consider an unnecessary length, the history of Laud’s blundering attempt, 
in conjunction with his royal master, to impose the Prayer-book on Pres- 
byterian Scotland. Somewhat more pertinently he sets forth quite min- 
utely the successive phases of the Episcopal controversy in England, in 
which Milton, as the antagonist of Bishop Hall, and the vindicator of 
“¢ Smectymnuus,” took such a prominent part. The historical material 
which is thus introduced is not without its value, but it renders the work 
cumbrous, and divides the interest which a skilful biographer aims to 
concentrate upon this subject. 

As an offset to this, Prof. Masson has manifested a tireless if not en- 
thusiastic zeal in gathering up all accessible materials for illustrating the 
successive phases of Milton’s life. For instance, he has brought forward, as 
they have never been presented before, the incidents connected with Mil- 





* The Life of John Milton: Narrated in Connection with the Political, Ecclesias- 
tical, and Literary History of his Times, by David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. IL, 1638-1643. London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co., 1871. 
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ton’s marriage, and the circumstances of his wife’s family. On other 
points he has labored with patient investigation to settle doubts or clear 
up obscurities, and a marginal note on the style of penmanship of many 
of Milton’s distinguished contemporaries, as this came under his eye in 
the voluminous correspondence he has perused, indicates the keen obser- 
vation that would allow nothing even of incidental importance to escape 
his notice. 

And yet on one point we confess that we have been disappointed. 
There are writings of Milton, still extant, which belong to the period cov- 
ered by this volume, of which Prof. Masson has made no use or mention. 
We are more surprised at this from the fact that he has felt it incumbent 
upon himself to explain how Milton, who never entered the army, em- 
ployed himself after the opening scenes of the civil war. He has some 
suggestions that would be very pertinent, as well as indicative of critical 
sagacity, if the simple facts of the case themselves did not obviate the ne- 
cessity of such suggestions altogether. 

For instance, Lowndes gives in his list of Milton’s writings, the title of 
a pamphlet which bears on its title page, ‘‘ By J. M.,” published in 1642, 
and which is designated as ‘‘ A Reply to the Answer (printed by his Maj- 
estie’s command at Oxford) to a printed book Intituled Observations upon 
some of his Majestie’s late Answers and Expresses.” An examination of 
this closely printed 4to pamphlet, which contains the matter of a fair sized 
modern 12mo volume, will satisfy any competent judge that its authorship 
belongs to none other than Milton. The involved style, with frequent 
parentheses, the Latin idioms and phrases, the structure of the argument, 
corresponding exactly to that of Milton’s pamphlet of the previous year, 
‘‘Animadversions on the Remonstrant’s Defence,” etc., the views and prin- 
ciples maintained, as well as these occasional sublimities of thought and 
beauties of expression which betray the classic finish of Milton’s pen—all 
compel the belief that Lowndes was right in supposing that in 1642 Eng- 
land had no other “J. M.” but John Milton who could have given the 
world such a production as this. 

Its title, moreover, suggests the query, whether the original work, of 
which this is the vindication, was not also Milton’s production. True, he 
was the volunteer champion of ‘‘ Smectymnuus,” and of course the fact 
that he came forward in vindication of others is frankly avowed. But, in 
this case, there is no mention of any other author whom Milton designs to 
cover with his shield. Of course, if in the opening period of.the civil war, 
he was busy with his pen producing such works as “‘ Observations upon 
some of his Majestie’s late Answers and Expresses,” and ‘‘ A Reply to the 
Answer,” etc, there is no necessity of asking why Milton, as an accom- 
plished swordsman, did not follow the example of Hampden, and seek on 
the battle-field the opportunity to maintain by arms the authority of the 
Parliament. He was training himself by the exercise of his controversial 
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and diplomatic skill for that part which a few years later he so illustriously 
occupied as Cromwell’s Foreign Secretary. 

We have scant room for extracts from the pamphlet above referred to, 
but we cannot withhold a passage which seems to illustrate the spirit in 
which it is conceived. The author says: 

“T confesse this is a point more fit to be decided by a Divine than a Law- 
yer, but tis not frequent for me to trespasse upon another man’s profession ; 
therefore give me leave a little, that our author may not pass unanswered 
to speake my thoughts in this perticular. Now with the favour of the Au- 
thor (if my judgment fails me not) there is a wide difference, as to our case, 
betweene lay and Ecclesiastical Counsells. For I take this for a certain 
and clear truth in divinity, that no Ecclesiastical Counsell whatsoever (be 
it of never so great ability and eminency) can oblgie the conscience of a man 
by their decisions or determinations ; for that the conscience of a man is 
(if I may so speake) out of their jurisdiction ; tis God alone that hath power 
over that. Besides, he that opposes the dictates of-conscience sins against 
a 2 ee 

In the course of the next year (1643), another pamphlet appeared under 
the title: ‘‘ A Sovereign Salve to Cure the Blind, or, a Vindication of the 
Power and Privileges claimed or executed by the Lords and Commons in 
Parliament, etc.” This pamphlet bears indubitable marks of having pro- 
ceeded from the same source with its predecessor, although it is not men- 
tioned by Lowndes. We meet on its title page the already familiar in- 
itials, which are also found on several other of Milton’s acknowledged 
pamphlets. Here, however, we have a hint of the growing fame of the 
author, and the increasing respect to which these initals were entitled, for 
this pamphlet is by “‘J. M., Zsguzve.” In this the reader cannot mistake 
the manifest features of Milton’s’ style, a style peculiar to ‘himself, and 
which few in his day or since could, even if disposed, successfully counter- 
feit. For instance, take the following passages in which the antagonist of 
Bishop Hall, and the champion of the “‘ Liberty of unlicensed printing,” 
vindicates his identity. He opens his pamphlet with the following para- 
graph: 

“ So many excellent Treatises have been sent abroad to unblind the hood- 
winkt world, and all clearing this truth, (that the Parliament ts and ought to 
be Supreme Judge) might make this seem needless, but as for a sturdy sore, 
many plaisters are but sufficient ; so will it not be misspent time by the 
clear demonstrations of truth and right reason to beat down that wall of 
the too-much-léved-ignorance which hitherto hath kept the divine light of 
the truth from entering into the dark, and therefore miserable, souls of 
these deluded ones, who with so much earnestnesse lay out their estate, ex- 
pose their families to a thousand miseries, nay, spend even their dearest 
blood to inslave themselves and posterity. Love and duty to religion and 
my country, now flaming with the fire these men have kindled, and yet give 
fuele to, yea, even pity to these men hath inforced a pen ever before still, to 
expose itself to public censure, and if by this poor labour of mine any of 
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these ignorantly erring men may be reduced, [ have my end; as for those 
who inraged with malice willingly oppose the truth, God hath provided her 
another champion, even the sword, to vindicate herself from the violence 
of those men on whom the power of reason hath no effect.” 

The reader of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” will be interested in the following 
passage : 

“ Doth the Parliament anything but disenable a prince, or rather those 
about him, from doing ill, or more properly from usurping such power; 
which to what end it isin a good Prince, which he will or can never re- 
duce to act or use; but the false and pretended mother of the childe, who 
would have it divided (whom the wisdom of the king may discerne) will 
whisper, there is no thanks or glory to do good. unless he might have done 
evil, and so did good freely ; since free will only merits (I believe they hold 
merits) it seems these malignants fetched not this doctrine from heaven ; 
for then we may finde that confirmation in the angels and blessed spirits 
of just men, whereby compleat free will, or the remains of it, which free 
will argues. but imperfection and mutabilitie ; power to sin being but im- 
potency, and the King of Kings, God himselfe, who is perfection itselfe, 
being above and without all power or possibilitie of doing any evill, yet 
(rather therefore I should say omnipotent in and for good) that confirma- 
tion in grace, I say, by which free will is transfigured and sublimed into a 
state divine ; and posse non peccare into non posse peccare, is a transcendent 
blessing, if not the very essence of celestiale beatitude.” 


The peroration of Milton’s Plea in vindication of the rights of Parlia- 
ment, is in a strain for which no contemporary productions perhaps but 
his own furnish a parallel. Of this, characterized by a lofty indignation 
against England’s ‘‘ man-wolves,” the malignants, we give the closing 
sentences : 


“T conclude this discourse, wherein I have spoken my heart, which noth- 
ing but a lively and dear apprehension of the imminent and extreme dan- 
ger of my country, forced from so unfit a man; raising so violent but 
natural and just a passion, as broke the strings of a tongue ever before 
tyed, (and perhaps ever fit to have been, you may say) like that son of 
Cresus. who before, or born dumbe, yet seeing his father in the very point 
of being slain, so naturala passion supplying the place and power of na- 
ture, or rather stronger than it, forcing and clearing all impediments, turn- 
ing dumbness itself into a strong vociferation, he cried out aloud, O man, 
kill not Cresus. and so notifying him saved him. I need not fear you 
think so well of me, as that you would not remember that a similitude 
doth not hold throughout, and to the last, should I not put youin mind 
solemnly it doth not.” 


It may not be amiss to remark that of the numerous separate pamph- 
lets of about this date, that are acknowledged to be Milton’s, and which 
are contained in his‘collected works, there is no uniformity in the title 
page. Two of them, for instance, are simply anonymous. Two, or per- 
haps more, bear the initials of the author, as ‘‘ J. M.” While on others, 
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Milton’s name is printed. in full. The pamphlets, moreover, had diverse 
printers, now one, and again another being selected as the medium for 
giving them to the world. 

It seems somewhat singular that among the tens of thousands of con- 
temporary pamphlets preserved in the British Museum, Prof. Masson’s 
indefatigable industry should not have discovered these we have men- 
tioned, or that ifthey had been discovered, he should not have been led 
to notice them, and, if questioning their Miltonic origin, have given his 
reasons for his doubts. If they are Milton’s, as we see no reason to 
question, they relieve Prof. Masson of any necessity of explaining Milton’s 
apparent lack of employment in a busy and stirring time, and help us to 
estimate the political views and sympathies of the subject of this volume. 

In this connection we wouldsuggest that there may yet be other writings 
of Milton, buried in obscurity, which by due diligence may possibly be 
recovered. The restoration of Charles II. to the throne would be reason 
enough why, for the next quarter of a century, neither Milton nor his 
friends would be disposed to recover the memory of his half-forgotten 
pamphlets, and when the time came under William III. when it was safe 
to collect them, it would not be surprising if some of them should have 
passed beyond the reach of explorers, while others remained unidentified 
or unknown. 

There is, for instance, a small volume which was published under the 
Protectorate of Richard Cromwell, in 1659, which has no author’s name 
or initials on its title page, but which bears internal evidence of being 
from Milton’s pen. It is entitled, ‘‘A Modest Plea for an equal Com- 
monwealth against Monarchy,” and, in the interest of the equal rights of 
the Commons of England, discusses the nature of a Free State, the evils 
of Primogeniture, Tythes, etc. The views herein presented are substan- 
tially the same with those contained in Milton’s avowed pamphlet,—‘‘ The 
Ready and Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth,” etc., pub- 
lished but a few months later. And it is quite significant that the author 
states in his prefatory ‘‘ Epistle to the Reader” that the substance of the 
work was written several years before. We can readily designate portions 
which obviously belong to an earlier date, probably to that period of Mil- 
ton’s life during which Mr. Masson is at a loss to discover how he was €m- 
ployed. From these the following will be read with interest in connection 
with Prof. Masson’s work. Speaking of the conditions of monarchy being 
the best form of government, he says: 

“I confess, could we have a prince to whom majesty might be attributed, 
without profane hyperboles, that were a true vicar or lieutenant of God, that 
was not subject to the passions and infirmities, much less the vices and 
monstrosities of human nature, that would neither be imposed on by de- 
ceit, nor abused by flattery, whom the passions. neither of fear nor affec- 
tion, could warp to the least declivity, from what is right and honest; 

-whose reason could never be biased by any private interest or bare respect, 
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to decline the paths of justice and equity, but would manage tae reins of” 
his power with a like constancy and steadiness, as by the hand of provi- 
dence the helm of the universe is steered: I should then become an advo- 
cate of Monarchy, and acknowledge it to have the impress of Divinity, and 
bear the character and inscription of God upon it, to be the best and most 
absolute form of government, and a true copy of its divine original: but 
till security be given for such a righteous administration, I desire to be 
excused from being a pander to Ambition, or the advocate of Tyranny.” 
P. 19. 

In pleading for what might be called liberty of lay-preaching, or at least 
allowing magistrates the privileges that had been enjoyed by officers and 
soldiers of the army, Milton gives his views of the English clergy, views 
which may well have been confirmed by his collision with others than 
such as adhered to Episcopacy: 

“Tt is not a small thing will satiate the ambition of the English clergy, 
who, many of them, though taken from the meanest of the people, usually 
so much forget their original, that they think the best preferments below 
their merits and capacities: Now what prudence it can be for the State to 
keep up a discontented and enraged Clergy, to be always pelting from the 
pulpit balls of wild-fire among the people, to kindle a second war and com- 
bustion, pretending they are the coals of God’s altar, for warming the peo- 
ple’s hearts with zeal for his glory ; is a maxim of policy, that moves not 
within the sphere of my intelligenee.” P. 39. 


Milton’s notorious alienation from the Presbyterians, and sympathy for 
the Independents, at least after he had found that new ‘‘ Presbyter” was 
only old “‘ Priest” writ large, are reflected in the following paragraph: 

“Que. Whether since the Presbyterians were selling their younger 
Brother Independency, like Joseph, unto the hands of an Egyptian tyranny, 
for fear he should (according to his dreams) have reigned over them; and 
that persecuted the Israel of God, that set their faces toward the promised 
land, the Canaan of our spiritual and civil liberties, to the very brinks of 
the Red-sea of a bloody prosecution, have not justly forfeited their tithes 
into the hands of the State, and may not justly account their lives a ran- 
som of the Commonwealth’s clemency ?” P. 57. 


The following passage would most pertinently date from a period an- 
terior to the Puritan reformation of the universities, which placed John 
Owen at Oxford: 

‘Others have travelled to the paradise of the goodman’s favor, or the for- 
tunate Islands of their preferment, in the more common track’d road of 
Puritanical flattery, and meritorious obsequiousness, with other the like 
good works and courtly accomplishments that are held in esteem, and 
studied according to the humour, fancy and complexion of the good old 
Hogen Mogen, &c. And hence proceed those frequent storms that arise in 
College Basons, to the disturbance of that peace and tranquility, and over- 
casting with the black clouds of passion and discontent, that serenity of 
affection and unity that ought always appear in the firmaments of such so- 
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cieties. So that instead of being (as is pretended) the Schools of the Pro- 
phets, or Nurseries of Learning and Religion, they are become Schools of 
Fence, and the very Cock-pits of little petite Quarréls, and Bulrush-Con- 
tentions, the very abstracts and Epitomes of the more voluminous frauds, 
injuries, factions and trapanings, together with the other ingenious arts of 
knavery: viz. supplanting, undermining, slandering, backbiting, &c., that 
were at first hatched beneath, and now professed and studied in the Courts 
of Princes.” P. 61. 

Again, on the same topic, he adds: 

“Certainly it is more than time, that the poisoned waters of those defiled 
and polluted fountains that intoxicate and make drunk with madness and 
folly the whole nation, were either dried up, that there may no more 
clouds of discontent and envy thence exhale to darken and overcast that 
sun of prosperity, that in the dawning of a free state and happy govern- 
ment, hath once more, after a long night of apostacy and tyranny, displayed 
its golden beams upon our British Islands; or, rather, that they were 
thoroughly purged from that leaven, venom, wormwood, and antipathy, 
that partly from the nature of their government, and partly the complexion 
of the persons in whose hands at present deposited, they have contracted 
against the nation’s true interest and felicity, together with the noble pat- 
rons and advocates thereof.” 


In the following he seems to anticipate modern suggestions of university 
reform: 

‘¢ Whether the way of traffic and merchandize, together with the arts of 
grafting, planting, improvement of all sorts of grounds, with all other good 
husbandry and agriculture, might not more profitably be taught in colleges, 
as parts of Oeconomicks, than those many jejune and trifling notions of 
genus and species, that are crowded into our Logicks, and commonly hang 
like dusty cobwebs in the windows of junior’s intellects, darkening and so- 
phisticating the light of their understanding, till the prudence of riper years 
sweep them away.” P. 70. 

No one who has read Milton’s indignant account of the reasons for his 
declining to enter upon a clerical sphere will be at a loss to explain the 
grievance which led to the following suggestion: 

« Whether the statutes and discipline of Colleges, being altogether of a 
monarchic, monkish and pedantic strain. were not fit to be repealed, especi- 
ally as to oaths, and the injurious annexing fellowships to several counties, 
since thereby is often opened a doorof preferment to unworthy and scanda- 
lous persons. while it is barred to them of better deserts and learning; and 
therefore whether some general rules might not be made and calculated for 
the use of the whole University, by which the Colleges might be better 
governed, than their Popish Statutes that impose so many unnecessary and 
profane oaths, and employments, contrary to the conscience or inclination 
of the Students.” P. 72. 

To carry out Milton’s plan of a free and equal Commonwealth, the rights 
of Primogeniture were to be abolished. On this point he says: 
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“What madness is it, that on the account of primogeniture, the whole es- 
tate should be swept away by one who, perhaps, is fitter to wear long coats, 
and a fool’s cap, than manage an estate, or hath not a grain more wit than 
will just secure its being begged, or else perhaps will spend it on whores and 
sycophants, while his more ingenuous brethren are either roasted under the 
ruins of some smoky old cottage, or exposed as pensioners to be maintained by 
the old charity of a wretched, miserable world.” P. 88. 


In dealing with the question what should be done with the Nobility, the 
natural props of monarchy, as well as with large land monopolies, Milton’s 
pamphlet contains passages the applicability of which the England of 
to-day has not outgrown. For instance: 


“ But if these pyramids of greatness were at first erected by the hands of 
monarchy, only for the better support and ornament of the thrones of princes, 
and are (if well understood) no other than golden tropbies made of the spoils 
and ruins of the people’s liberties; that not only in fair characters preserve the 
memories of their oppressors, but also upbraid them with their former (if not 
present) servitude and slavery; I cannot but think it might much conduce to 
the security of the peace and liberty of the nation to have them removed out 
of the people’s eyes, that they may neither longer continue the objects of their 
envy who hate them, or by dazzling. by their gaudy splendor, the weak eyes 
of fond admirers, revive and awaken the memories and desires of what they 
were sometimes the appurtenances and Appendix ; or if they are (as by some 
pretended) the very pillars.and buttresses of Monarchy, the Bulwarks and Cit- 
adels of Pride and Tyranny, and that notwithstanding the Standard of Regal 
Power be taken down, the Peace and Liberty of the Nation seems not suffici- 
ently secure, or to have obtained a full and perfect Conquest over oppression, 
while any of the Fortresses in which it hath been formerly ingarrisoned be not 
levelled and dismantled; it were better that these should abate something of 
their Height and grandeur, that seems to ore-top and threaten ruine to the Pub- 
lic Liberty, than that the Nation should be put in danger of relapsing into 
Slavery, or to have their controversy so lately decided by the Umpire of 
Heaven again disputed in fields of blood.” P. 101. 


Toward the close of the treatise we meet with paragraphs that from in- 
ternal evidence were more nearly contemporaneous with its publication. 
They were doubtless written when Richard Cromwell’s protectorate was at 
least on the wane, if it had not actually ceased. Milton pleads for a free 
Commonwealth. He says: 

“But to proceed, since it hath pleased God once more to put a price into 
our hands, and cause another opportunity of recovering our native rights 
and liberties to dawn upon us, I desire we may not be as fools, not knowing 
how to use it; but all ways that are safe and honorable may be taken for 
the securing and improvement of it; and therefore that the builders of our 
state may be furnished with a spirit of wisdom from above. that they may 
become The Repairers of our Breaches, and Restorers of Paths to dwellin ; that 
they may not deceive themselves, or the nation, by thinking to patch up a 
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sorry half-potched commonwealth, upon the old, crazy, and rotten founda- 
tions of monarchy as heretofore, having had experience that it will not, it 
cannot stand. They that are best read in politics, and have been most 
conversant in the Histories of Antiquity, know, that as a commonwealth is 
the best and most absolute form of government ; so it is a nice and ticklish 
thing, and hath been difficult to fix in Nations under less disadvantage 
than we, who have been so long used toa contrary way of government ; 
which I speak, not to discourage, but rather to awaken the endeavors and 
resolutions of our senators, to watch and secure our liberties. The ancient 
Commonwealths have been necessitated to make use sometimes of violent 
physick, to purge and evacuate the rank humours of the body politick, and 
such as I would not have prescribed to a Christian State, supposing there 
may be found out such as are more safe and gentle.” P. 108. 

His conservative views as to the right of suffrage, in harmony with what 
he has written elsewhere, are thus stated: 

“ And to this end that the qualifications according to which they are to 
be capacitated, may be so stated and limited, as to barre the access of all 
unworthy persons, that are like to betray their trust, or connive at the 
springings up of usurpations, tyranny and oppression ; and by reason the 
elections of Parliament-men are at present managed with so much tumult 
and noise, that the more sober and modest people are ashamed, and dis- 
couraged to be present at them. that the Parliament would think of some 
other way by subscriptions in each parish or the like; less subject to pop- 
ular tumults, in which the more rude and violent carry it from the more. 
discreet and sober, not so much by plurality of voices as by noise and vio- 
lence, being, (as commonly managed) more like an assembly met to choose 
the Lord of a Whitsun-Ale, than Knights of the Shire. As also that none 
may be trusted with more power than God hath furnished them with a 
capacity to understand, and abilities to administer without stain to the re- 
putation of the Commonwealth, and therefore that no apes in purple, or 
asses with golden trappings, may be admitted to sit and bray upon our 
tribunals and seats of judicature, to bring authority into contempt and dis- 
grace ; but that every one may carry their own brains, and not understand 
their places by proxy, or have the orbs and spheres of their understandings 
tnrned about and governed by a mercenary intelligence, as is the custom of 
some Reverend Mayors by their Learned Recorders,” &c. P. 118. 


In his closing paragraphs he indulgesin one of those flights of eloquence 
peculiarly his own, in which he anticipates fondly what he elsewhere 
phrases ‘‘ the bringing in of the Golden Age.” 

“Thus shall it be, when the knowledge of the Lord hath detsroyed every 
base and private interest from off the face of the earth; when he hath 
taken away that diversity of preying interests, that are the source and 
spring of a!l our miseries, the seeds of all those factions and divisions that 
rage among the sons of men, and makes them tear, rend and prey upon one 
another ; that hath so entangled the doctrine of politicks, and rendered them 
so dark and abstruse a labyrinth, so difficult a mass and mystery of in- 
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iquity ; that hath turned the art of government into an art of juggling and 
dissembling ; that hath brought to light those wicked Machavilian maxims 
of the kingdoms of darkness, that were first broached by a conclave of 
devils, divide et impera: Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare, and the 
like ; that hath devised necessity of state as an apology, and religious pre- 
tenses as a cloak for the blackest crimes the sun ere looked on, that hath 
put the inscription of the cause of God upon most wicked and devilish de- 
signs; that hath made religion hold the stirrup to ambition, become the 
pander of greatness, and a stalking-horse to lust and wickedness. But it 
shall not be thus in the Holy Mountain of the Lord, in the Holy Common- 
wealth of Israel, in the New Jerusalem that is coming down from above, 
and when there shall be new heavens and a new earth, all old things shall 
pass away, which is not far off; the world and uarighteousness of man 
hath now but a short part to act; for the time is approaching, in which 
every false mark and vizard shall be pulled off, in which a window shall be 
opened into every secret and false breast, and the hidden thoughts of men’s 
hearts discovered ; and that the world shall be no longer cheated, to es- 
pouse corrupt and base interests, because gilded with glorious pretenses of 
religion, and bearing false inscriptions upon them. P. 134. 
There can be no reasonable doubt, in our opinion, that this treatise is 
to be ascribed to Milton. In his epistle to the reader, he speaks of him- 
4 self as being in capacity of doing his country no greater service, language 
which in Milton’s case was certainly appropriate. He refers in the course 
of his treatise to the affairs of Hull, and this is an important point of evi- 
dence, when it is considered that in 1657, the celebrated Andrew Marvell, 
of Hull, which he subsequently represented in Parliament, became assist- 
ant Latin Secretary to the Protector, and of course intimate with Milton. 
Incidental matters like these have the greater weight when we take them 
in connection with both the political and religious views set forth in the 
treatise, views which are such as Milton is well known to have entertained. 
To all this must be added the peculiar style and occasional poetic flights 
which seem to identify the author as Milton, and tempt the reader to say 
that such a consummate master of eloquence, and such a studious inves- 
tigator of the relations of Church and State could not have been a man of 
obscure name or position. 
; Other passages in a similar strain reflect at once the style and senti- 
I: ments of Milton on a variety of topics. We have presented enough how- 
ever to enable the reader to judge for himself whether we are mistaken in 
crediting this eloquent, and in that day radical, pamphlet to Milton’s pen. 
It is evident that Milton’s own language would lead us to infer that 
throughout the period of controversy at the commencement of the civil 
war, his pen was busily employed. In his ‘‘ Second Defense of the Peo- 
ple of England,” he says: ‘‘AsI had from my youth studied the dis- 
tinctions between religious and civil rights, I perceived that if I ever 
, wished to be of use, I ought at least not be wanting to my country, to the 
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Church, and to so many of my fellow Christians, in a crisis of so much 
danger : I therefore determined to relinquish the other pursuits in which 
I was engaged, and to transfer the whole force of my talents and my in- 
dustry to this one important object.” Of course the presumption is that 
he was busy with his pen, that his talents and industry were actually de- 
voted to the interests of the great cause of civil and religious liberty. He 
specifies also the principal works upon which he was engaged, but he re- 
marks in this connection that after his defense of Smectymnuus, he “‘ was 
actively employed in refuting any answers that appeared.” Evidently we 
are warranted in crediting to him works, or controversial pamphlets, which 
he has not seen reason to specify individually. To this class of literature 
the two pamphlets from which we have quoted evidently belong. 


This second volume of Milton’s Life introduces us to one of the most 
exciting and momentous periods of English history, and conducts us from 
the Scotch Protest against Episcopacy, in 1639, to the, opening of the 
Westminster Assembly in 1643. It is full of events of epic grandeur and 
of dramatic interest. Years seem crowded into days, and two nations, 
more or jess kindred in language and political and religious sympathies, 
passed from a condition of suppressed indignation and whispered appre- 
hension, to that position in which they could fearlessly assert their liberties, 
unawed by the name, the prestige or the military resources of their despotic 
King. Great events and great characters pass in review before us. The 
attitude of Presbyterian Scotland, firm as her own Grampians against the 
-daring or the subtle assaults of Episcopal innovation—the humiliation of 
the defeated monarch, compelled to call a Parliament, the one power in 
England which could traverse and defeat his arbitrary projects—the bold 
impeachment of Strafford and the impressive scenes of his trial to which 
three Kingdoms were parties, and on the issue of which the fate of En- 
glish liberty seemed to depend—the terrible retribution which overtakes 
that arch-innovator, Archbishop Laud, and sends him to the Tower, on 
his way to the scaffold—the successful demand for the concession of Par- 
liamentary rights, and triennnial assemblies—the rupture between the 
King and Commons, hurried on by his own rash attempt to arrest obnox- 
ious members—the Episcopal Controversy, in which the pen gave place 
to the statute, and the statute to the sword—the Memorable League of 
England and Scotland, into which were infused the sympathies as well as 
the daring and defiance of the heroes of the Covenant—the outburst of re- 
ligious fervor, when closed pulpits were thrown open and padlocked lips 
were loosed—the spontaneous and unprecedented patriotism of London 
train-bands and rustic yeomen, with men like Fairfax and Hampden step- 
ping forward to be their leaders—all these events, and others scarcely less 
memorable, sweeping before us in rapid succession, seem almost to epit- 
omize the history of centuries in less than a lustrum. 
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Nor are the characters with whom we are made more or less familiar, 
as the allies or antagonists, the friends or contemporaries of Milton, lack- 
ing in those elements which invest the part they play in the great historic 
tragedy of the time with a dramatic interest. The men who waked Scot- 
land’s echoes for Christ’s crown and covenant—Henderson, Blair, Gilles- 

< pie, and others like them—the London ministers, some of them fresh from 
exile, and giving utterance to truths which bishops dreaded but the masses 
applauded—the leading members of the Long Parliament, Pym, who to 
the genius of a Burke conjoined a practical statesmanship to which Burke 
could not aspire, and whose speeches were the manifestoes of religious as 
well as civil freedom—Hampden, whose martyrdom for his country has 
immortalized a fame that could in no case have been less if he had lived— 
Hyde, shrewd, haughty, conservative and aspiring, crowning his ambition 
at last with a noble title, and passing down into history as Lord Clarendon 
—Digby, Falkland, Culpepper, Rudyard, and scores of others who would 
have made any senate to which they belonged memorable—the parasiti- 
cal judges who tremble and fall and flee before the rising indignation of 
the people—Bishops like Hall, Milton’s antagonist, the politic Williams, 
‘ the learned Usher, or the infatuated and Romanizing primate—in a word, 
scholars, pamphleteers, courtiers, knights and lords, as unscrupulous as 
f Strafford, as enthusiastic as Vane, or perhaps as turbulent as Lilburn, 
form a group which is itself astudy, even apart from the momentous events 
with which its members were associated. 

With such materials at his command, and with his biographical plan 
enlarged to take them in, Prof. Masson has devoted himself with an en- 
thusiasm cool enough to lose no advantage that patient investigation could 
offer, to tell the story of what England was to Milton, and Milton to Eng- 
land in the four years that antedate the convoking of the Westminster 
Assembly. 

It isimpossible not to admire Milton at this period of his life, tirelessly 
devoting himself to what he believed himself called by the voice of his 
own conscience, as well as of his country andhis God. His enthusiasm is 
irrepressible, and as yet in a private station, he has not experienced that 
rebuff from a class whom his later writings offended, which resulted in | 

| 





permanently alienating his sympathy from the Presbyterian party. He 
cherished at this period the consciousness of noblest motives and a high 
independence. He exulted in gratuitously presenting the fruits of his 
private studies ‘‘ to the Church avd to the State.” He felt himself suffi- 
ciently rewarded with ‘‘ peace of conscience and the approbation of the 
good.” Others, he could say, ‘‘ without labor or dessert, get possession 
of honors and emoluments; but no one ever knew me, either soliciting 
anything myself, or through the medium of my friends; ever beheld me 
in a supplicating posture at the doors of the Senate, or the levees oithe 
great.” 
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Such is the man in the vigor of his early manhood, whom Prof. Masson 
has essayed to portray, hanging up his portrait on the walls of the gallery 
which he has prepared to receive it. He has done his work faithfully and 
honestly, admiring his hero for what is admirable in him, and yet not di- 
gressing into impertinent eulogy. The style of narrative is clear and for- 
cible, scarcely picturesque, but grave and earnest as becomes his theme, 
and we cannot lay his book down without admitting in justice, that how- 
ever open to criticism, as a mere biography, it makes a fair and ample pre- 
sentation of the life and times of John Milton. Milton’s fame as a prose 
writer may not be materially affected by the ascription to him of the hith- 
erto unknown pamphlets to which we have reference. Certainly it will 
not suffer thereby, while his character as a political reformer, and his ac- 
tivity as a controversialist are strikingly illustrated. His reputation as a 
poet has served to overshadow his other merits, and thousands who are 
familiar with his Paradise Lost, are all unaware of the striking felicities 
which constitute the charm of his prose style—a charm which rises superior 
to his involved sentences and frequent parentheses, and oftentimes fasci- 
nates the reader by its surprising blending of the varied graces of lofty or 
familiar expression. 

Of course, neither Prof. Masson’s volumes, nor any newly discovered, or 
hereafter-to-be discovered pamphlets of Milton, can be expected to mod- 
ify, to any considerable extent, the verdict which now, after two centuries, 
has been so emphatically confirmed by all who are familiar with his ca- 
reer. But the gratitude of the literary world is due to Prof. Masson for 
presenting us with a full-length portrait of a man, whose name is the pride 
of our English tongue, and who, whatever his faults or mistakes, extorted 
from the conservative Wadsworth the apostrophe: 

“ Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour, 
England hath need of thee.” 
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ArT. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 

Systematic Theology. By CHARLES HopGE, D.D. Vol. II. New 
York: Scribner & Co. 1872. The second volume of Dr. Hodge's elab- 
orate work comprises Anthropology and the larger part of Soteriology. 
Under Anthropology, in nine chapters, are discussed the Origin and Na- 
ture of Man, the Origin of the Soul, the Unity of the Race, Man’s Orig- 
inal State and the Covenant of Works, the Fall, the Doctrine of Sin, 
and Free Agency. Under Soteriology come the Plan of Salvation, the 
Covenant of Grace, the Person of Christ and his Mediatorial Work, in- 
cluding the Nature and Extent of the Atonement, and Christ’s Humiliation 
and Exaltation—concluding with a chapter on Vocation, which introduces 
the application of Redemption. These subjects are all handled with the 
vigor, learning and ability of a veteran theologian, whose life has been 
spent in maturing a system of divine truth. The author’s views are 
stated with clearness and firmness, and defended with marked acumen 
against opposing theories. The contrasted systems, and the statement of 
contested doctrinal points, are presented with an evident aim to be im- 
partial. Dr. Hodge is willing and able to exhibit other views in their 
sharpest forms, for he evidently likes to try conclusions with the strong- 
est antagonist. But with all this polemic vigor there is nothing personal; 
theories and not men are condemned. This is the more gratifying since 
the revered author has borne a consistent and unflinching part in most 
of our theological discussions for more than forty years. 

On this, as well as on other accounts, it must be esteemed the crowning 
felicity of Dr. Hodge’s theological career, that he has been able, in the 
full maturity of his powers, to give its final shape to his system of The- 
ology: it is like being one’s own executor to a large estate. He has 
moulded the form in which he would best like to be handed down. And 
that form is, we are glad to say, not so much polemic as irenic. In con- 
sistency with his own views, he goes as far as he can in fraternizing with 
those whom he must still oppose ; in trying to recognize what of truth may 
linger in the error, what are the points of agreement, as well as the 
points where he judges that the lines must be sharply drawn. Of course, 
the advocates of these views will always prefer their own definitions; but 
no one, we think, will charge Dr. Hodge with wilful misrepresentation. 

And such questions and controversies,. when seen in just their right 
place in the system, as when the full face is seen at once and not each 
feature by itself—appear very differently from what they do when defined 
and debated, one by one, in comparative isolation. When sovereignty 
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and free-will are discussed together, when inability and free grace modify 
each other, when the law and the gospel are compacted into one living 
system, when each dogma‘is limited by its very place in the total organ- 
ism of truth—the body of divinity is seen as a whole, and the parts as 
parts. And this is the supreme advantage of a system of divinity above 
all possible theological controversies on detached issues. 

In saying, now, a few words about some of the special merits of this 
great work, we must of course compress into narrow limits what might be 
more fitly handled at length. Taken as a whole, this system of theology 
will stand unchallenged in the front rank of English and American trea- 
tises ; in some respects it is superior to almost any of them. It will take 
its place with Howe and Owen, Dick and Hill, Chalmers, Cunningham 
and Wardlaw, abroad; with Edwards, Hopkins, Dwight and Woods in our 
own country. Itis remarkable for its fulness of matter, its clear and easy 
handling of abstruse subjects, its range over the whole field, and its gen- 
eral breadth and calmness of view. Its method, though not strictly or- 
ganic, is natural and logical. The author, in the Introduction, contends 
for the ‘‘ Inductive Method,” as the true one in theology; and he doubt- 
less follows that as to the materials ; but the ordering of his system seems 
to us to be, as it should be, rather deductive than inductive. He teaches 
the system of our Confession, as it is widely interpreted, but in no technical 
spirit, and with constant appeal to the ‘‘ only inspired rule.” In his expo- 
sition of our Confession and Catechisms, we sometimes miss that com- 
parison and criticism which are necessary to bring out the largest sense or 
possible varieties of meaning ; for on several weighty points, our standards, 
it seems to us, intentionally balance, rather than decide between, different 
Calvinistic forms of one and the same doctrine. 

Dr. Hodge’s work is signally what it professes to be—a System of 7he- 
ology. It is not metaphysics or ethics, or psychology in theological dra- 
pery. It does not arrange the parts, or define the doctrines, by a prioré 
constructions, or by some theory about the will, or the nature of virtue in 
the abstract. Its data are found in the Scriptures, in historic symbols and 
in Christian experience; and these materials are shaped (to use the old 
phrase) into a Body of Divinity. 

It is also a conspicuous advantage of this system, that it deals with 
‘¢ the latest forms ” of error and infidelity: e. g. materialism, pantheism, 
rationalism in its various shades, as well as with some airy speculations, 
born of conceit or the love of novelty. The chapters on ‘‘ The Knowledge 
of God,” ‘‘ Theism,” ‘‘ The Origin of Man and of the Soul,” ‘‘ The 
Unity of the Race,” and ‘‘ The Person of Christ,” are fresh as well as 
cogent discussions, in view of recent controversies. . 

To those who regard Calvinistic theology as fast bound in their own 
ignorant perversions of it, we recommend a careful reading of what Dr. 
Hodge says, e. g., of the Salvation of Infants (vol. i, p. 26, 27,)—*‘‘ All 
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who die in infancy are saved ;” also of his treatment of the Relation of 
Philosophy and Revelation (vol. i, ch. iii):—‘‘The impossible cannot be 
believed;” ‘‘It is impossible that God should require us to believe what 
contradicts any of the laws of belief which he has impressed upon our na- 
ture.” The guarded way in which he speaks of ‘‘the Eternal Sonship” 
is well worthy of attention. In his discussion of Free Will, he evidently 
shows that he has no sympathy with the doctrine of Necessity,—as it is 
sometimes defined in the school of Edwards: he advocates ‘‘ the self-deter- 
mination,” not of the will, but of man, in every free act. The doctrine of 
Decrees is carefully distinguished from the theory of divine efficiency; God 
does not directly do all that hedecrees. And, while defending the highest 
doctrine of the imputation of sin, he maintains that ‘‘ eternal misery is not 
inflicted on any man for the sin of Adam, irrespective of inherent deprav- 
ity or actual transgression.” 

In such a comprehensive and definite system, there are of course points 
of difference to be noted, not in a controversial spirit, but rather with a 
view to a better understanding. No fitter opportunity for this could well 
be furnished than the publication of such an able representative work, de- 
cided in doctrine while irenical in spirit. And Dr. Hodge is the last man 
to need, or expect, that all will at once agree with all his modes of stating 
and defending the doctrines of our Confession ; since he does not hesitate, 
as he ought not, to criticise even those next of kin. The former Old and 
New Schools, now one, differed to some extent in their modes of defining 
and explaining certain well-known heads of doctrine. This volume treats 
at length of several of those vexed questions, but not in a partisan spirit. 
They aré, in fact, here so discussed as to give a fair presumption that the 
diversities are not fundamental, but chiefly formal or philosophical: so 
that they properly belong to scientific theology, rather than to the “‘ terms 
of ministerial fellowship.” 

One of these questions concerns the Lxtent of the Atonement; and 
upon this, Dr. Hodge, as to all essential points, takes ground on which 
all may stand in common, viz.: that while Christ’s ‘‘ Satisfaction” is 
in some special sense for the elect, it is likewise sufficient for all, and is to 
be offered to all, so that its rejection enhances the guilt of the unbelieving. 
Thus he says (vol. ii, p. 546): 


“ But it does not follow from the assertion of its having a special reference to the elect, that it 
had no reference to the non-elect. Augustinians readily admit that the death of Christ had a rela- 
tion to man, to the whole human family, which it had not to the fallen angels. It is the ground on 
which salvation is offered to every creature under heaven who hears the gospel ; but it gives no au- 
thority for a like offer to apostate angels. It moreover secures to the whole world at large, and to 
all classes of men, i able blessings, both providential and religious. It was, of course, de- 
signed to produce these effects ; and therefore he died to secure them. There is a sense, therefore, 
‘in which he died for all, and there is a sense in which he died for the elect alone.” On p. 566, he 
asserts that Augustinians agree to the statement, “that if any man (elect or non-elect) believes, he 
shall, on the ground of what Christ has done, be certainly saved.” 

There is no need, then, of restraining the sense of those scriptural pas- 
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sages which say, that Christ ‘‘ is the Saviour of all men, especially of them 
that believe.” We fully concede, taking the whole plan of salvation into 
account, that in some especial sense Christ died for his people. The chief 
question that remains, is the strictly theological one—about the order of 
the divine decrees, which may be important in a system, while not funda- 
mental in a public creed. 

Another point is as to the Mature of the Atonement. Dr. Hodge de- 
nies the pecuniary or the guwzd-pro-quo theory in any of its forms, holding 
the atoning work of Christ to be ‘‘a judicial or legal satisfaction ” (ii, p. 
487), a ‘‘ satisfaction to the Law and Justice of God” (pp. 489-494); and 
that it is a satisfaction to justice, ‘‘as distributive or vindicatory,” and to 
the law, in that ‘‘Christ, as our substitute, did and endured all that the 
law demands.” He objects to the ‘“‘ governmental theory” of some New 
England divines, that it resolves the whole of justice into benevolence, or 
a regard to happiness. And, if this be the sense of the governmental the- 
ory, if it denies any and all satisfaction to justice and law (simply setting 
them aside), we quite agree with the author, that the scheme is unscrip- 
tural. On the other hand, there is in some minds a technical or logical 
difficulty about the statement, that the satisfaction of Christ was rendered 
to the direct ‘‘ demands of distributive justice ;” for they define distributive 
justice as strictly individual or personal, ‘‘ rendering to each according to 
his deeds,” and so they conclude that if distributive justice is satisfied in 
the work of Christ, his penal sufferings must have been the same in kind 
and degree which those deserved for whom Christ died. But Dr. Hodge de- 
nies this last position. Then, it is urged, the satisfaction must be rendered 
to justice in a more general, and in aless ‘‘ distributive” sense. Now, there 
is manifestly here a different usage of the word ‘“‘distributive;” and the 
divergence hinges very much, if not wholly, upon this. For ourselves we 
cannot find any fundamental difference, when it is agreed that the end of 
the moral system is not happiness but holiness, that God’s supreme moral 
attribute is righteousness rather than benevolence, and that Christ, our 
Mediator, in his life and death, is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth. 

Upon the subject of /nadc/ity, words more than facts seem to dis- 
tinguish the schools. One class says, the sinner has no ability of any 
sort to obey God’s commands. Others, that all ability is natural and 
plenary; that there is no proper inability of any sort; and that man has 
the ‘‘ power to the contrary” in such an absolute sense, that he can at any 
time repent and believe without divine aid. Very few, if any, in our 
Church, would now advocate the latter extreme position. We must think 
together, and put together, facts that belong together. Edwards and 
Smalley said, in effect, if you would state the whole case about a sinner, 
you must say two things and not one, viz.: that there is in him both a 
Moral Inability, in consequence of his sinful nature, and a Natural Ability, 
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so far as he has all the capacities and powers of a moral agent. And from 
this they drew the conclusion, that he is to rely for repentance and salva- 
tion, not upon his ability, but solely and wholly upon divine grace. We 
have been accustomed to accept this as a full and just statement of all the 
facts in the case ; and as the best ground on which to meet at once both 
Necessarianism and Pelagianism. Dr. Hodge, however, and those who 
agree with him, object to the phrase “‘ natural ability” as ambiguous : he 
seems to consider it as identical with plenary power (‘‘ power to the con- 
trary”). But this is not the sense in which it is used by the older New 
England divines; it is used and defined by them in connection and _har- 
mony with the undeniable fact of a real moral inability, arising from the 
sinful state of the heart or will and its opposition to holiness. When Dr. 
Hodge claims that this moral inability is also ‘‘ natural,” since it springs 
from our native sinful state, he is, it seems to us, using the term ‘‘ natural’ 
in a different sense from that which has long prevailed in the school of 
Edwards; for they define it in express contrast with what is moral. They 
mean by ‘‘natural inability” an entire lack of capacity or opportunity. 
But these are philosophical and scholastic distinctions. The difference, as 
between such parties, is perhaps chiefly verbal and metaphysical. We 
quite agree with the statement of our author (p. 277) that ‘“‘no more 
soul-destroying doctrine could well be devised than the doctrine that sin- 
ners can regenerate themselves, and repent and believe just when they 
please.” 

Dr. Hodge is also known as the ablest advocate, in this country or Eng- 
land, of the theory of /immediate Imputation, especially of the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin. We have no space now to take up this point, but will only 
express our conviction that Mediate as well as Immediate Imputation has a 
rightful place in the Reformed theology, unless we would cast out Augus- 
tine and Calvin, Stapfer and Edwards; and (as even Dr. Thornwell con- 
ceded) so long as our own Catechism continues to say, ‘“‘ We sinned in 
Adam and fell with him in his first transgression,”—for this, in our view, 
means more than a representation of individuals. At the same time, it is 
only just to say, that Mediate Imputation is not to be identified with the 
theory of Placzeus, as Dr. Hodge interprets it. The adjectives Jmmediate 
and Mediate themselves perhaps need interpretation. 

At the close of this notice, already too protracted, we can only allude 
to the question of Realism, to which the author recurs, under different 
heads, with unmistakeable earnestness and emphasis. We cannot even 
indicate the points of agreement and difference; for the subject is too 
complicated and abstruse, and also too important, to be disposed of in 
concise phrases, always liable to be misunderstood. We certainly dissent 
from some of Dr. Hodge’s representations of the theory. Many of his 
objections lie only against a kind of pantheistic realism, which has no ad- 
vocate in our church. But wedo not think that these objections, strongly 
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as they are urged, are valid against that form of realism which has been 
espoused, with sundry variations, by so many able Augustinian divines, 
including eminent names in both the former divisions of our Church. 
And, after all, on all the essential points of our Confession, some of the 
so-called realists in our Church are, to say the least, quite as high-toned 
in their orthodoxy as any body need be. But we prefer for the present to 
waive the discussion of the whole subject. 

k’ In sketching these rough notes on a mature work, we are perfectly 
aware that the necessity of being concise involves the danger of being 
misunderstood. But we have run this risk in the hope of contributing a 
few words to the furthering of theological peace and unity. For we are 
together, and itis our duty to understand one another. We ought not to 
be kept at a distance or apart by words and theories. Rather should we 
follow after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one 
may edify another. 

But we cannot pursue these topics further, engrossing as they are. One 
of the advantages of such an able System of Theology is, that it stimulates 
to renewed investigation of the highest themes of theology and philosophy. 
And Dr. Hodge’s noble addition to our theological literature will certainly 
aid in elevating the tone and range of such discussions. Its publication 
fitly comes on the eve of his own Semi-Centennial at Princeton, when 
grateful pupils from all quarters will throng around their revered teacher, 
and crown his brow with tht laurels he has so deservedly won. 

8H. B.S. 

The Theology of the New Testament. A Handbook for Bible Students. 
By the Rev. J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Utrecht. Translated by M. J. Evans. New York: Dodd 
& Mead. 1871. Although this work has been translated and published 
by Prof. Day, of New Haven, in successive numbers of the Theological - 
Eclectic, we hail its publication in this volume, from the English stereo- 
type plates, as likely to make it accessible and useful to a larger class, 
who could not otherwise avail themselves of it. It has been a cheering 
feature of a number of late‘works on theology in general, and on particu- 
lar doctrines, that they professedly aim to set forth just what is found inthe 
word of God. _ We are glad to see publications multiply on the Zheo/- 
ogy of Christ, the Biblical Theology of the New Testament, the Biblical 
Doctrine of the Atonement, etc. Among the foremost of these is this 
handbook of Dr. Van Oosterzee. It is free from the cumbersome huge- 
ness and heaviness of most of the German books on the subject. It 
bears evidence of a knowledge on the part of the author of all that is val- 
uable in German or other authors, and of his ability to use it with the 
best of English good sense, compactness, clearness and point. What is 
more, it drinks deeply into the true spirit and meaning of Christ and his 
inspired evangelists and apostles. It is thoroughly supernaturalistic and 
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evangelistic, and presents the real New Testament Anthropology, Chris- 
tology and Soteriology ; or rather leads the reader and student to find 
them for himself on the sacred page. Especially are the distinctive Paul- 
ine exhibitions of Sin and Grace clearly and unmistakably unfolded. 
There is also a devout experimental under-tone, which we greatly value, 
but often miss, in works of theology. We, of course, meet with occa- 
sional statements which appear to need supplement or correction. We 
do not accept his view of the inspiration of the Apostolic writers of the 
New Testament. The Apostles, of course, are inferior to Christ. But 
when they speak by inspiration, God speaks by them. Their word is 
God’s word, and is clothed with its infallibility. We do not therefore un- 
derstand in what sense ‘‘ the Apostolic testimony concerning Christ cannot 
be placed unreservedly in one line with the testimony of Christ concern- 
ing himself.” (p. 192.) Why not, if they speak not in ‘‘the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but in words which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth?” And is it a proper description of their doctrinal authority, to say 
that, although ‘‘ to that extent subordinate to his, it nevertheless stands 
high above that of later writers. What a difference between the Chris- 
tian literature even of the second century and that of the first!” (p. 193.) 
Is this the right comparison between the divinely-inspired and the un- 
inspired? In regard to the Church, too, we discern no distinction be- 
tween the visible and the invisible, and a consequent exaggeration of the 
efficacy of Baptism. The blemishes on the book, however, are rare and 
slight, and scarcely impair its great value. 

Dr. Van Oosterzee is known to biblical students by his valuable contri- 
butions to Lange’s Commentary. He has also written Christology, in 3 
vols., and a Life of Fesus, in 3 vols. He stands foremost among the di- 
vines and preachers of Holland. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Vols. xxi, xxii. The Works of 
Lactantius. Translated by WM. FLETCHER, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Co. Though Lactantius, on account 
of certain loose opinions, has never been recognized as one of the Church 
Fathers, yet his writings have always held a high place in the literature of 
the early church. A rhetorician and advocate, he was converted late in 
life ; his earlier associations colored his subsequent advocacy of Christ- 
ianity. His chief work, The Christian Institutes, was designed to form a 
more complete defence of Christianity than the corresponding works of 
Minucius Felix, Tertullian and Cyprian. The elegance of his Latin 
style procured for him the somewhat exaggerated name of the Christian 
Cicero. His essay on the Wrath of God is an able argument against the 
Epicureans and Stoics: he holds that the love of the good implies hatred 
of evil, and that our moral nature demands the doctrine of future reward 
and punishment. 

As to his peculiar theological views—he identifies the Word and the 
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Spirit, and even in respect to the Logos expresses himself in the figures of 
emanationism; he hovers on the verge of dualism (see Gieseler, 1, 229); 
he advocates Chiliasm (Millennarianism); and seems to make immortality 
a reward of virtue. 

Besides the works of Lactantius, the second volume contains a schol- 
arly translation of The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, by Rev. 
Robert Skinner, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who edited the original 
text in 1869; various Fragments; and a version of Clement of Alexan- 
dria on the Salvation of the Rich. 

Two more volumes will complete this important undertaking, so well 
executed. We hope that a full Index may also be published, covering all 
the volumes. 


The Training of the Twelve. By the REV. ALEXANDER BALMAIN 
Bruce. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford 
& Co. This handsome octavo, embodies the results of prolonged special 
studies on those portions of the Gospels which ‘‘ exhibit the twelve dis- 
ciples of Jesus under discipline for the apostleship.” The thirty-one 
chapters of the volume had previously done various duty in the class and 
the pulpit, and their structure shows very clearly and frequently this 
former purpose and use. The homiletic style of the volume we cannot 
regard as adding to its scholarly and theological value. There is too 
much in the volume that has no other relation to “the training of 
the twelve” than that of inference and suggestion with reference to 
other and more modern training. This homiletic matter, extraneous to 
the avowed object of the work, is often of marked excellence; but we 
should have valued more highly a volume of half the bulk, canvassing, 
with the author’s thoroughness and sterling sense, the simple bearing 
of our Lord’s teachings and example and specific efforts upon the natu- 
ral and spiritual training of the Apostles. , 

The volume is in the line of those earnest and devout studies which 
would do justice to what may be called the Aumanities in the life and 
work of our Lord, and is a valuable addition to this department of our 
Biblical Literature. What had been done for the apostles, how it had 
been done, and what remained to be effected by the sending of the Holy 
Ghost, are well discussed. \ 


The Bremen Lectures, on Fundamental, Living, Religious Questions. 
By various eminent European Divines. Translated by REv. D. HEAGLE, 
etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. These lectures, delivered about three 
years since by men of whom Tischendorf, Lange, Luthardt, Zockler, 
Uhlhorn, and Gess, are best known in this country, have already become 
favorably known in the original. They merited translation, and Dr. 
Hovey’s prefatory note has our hearty endorsement, with the single quali- 
fication that we could wish the rendering of the translator now and then a 
little less Teutonic. It will of course be anticipated that the Lectures 
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should be of unequal merit intrinsically, and that they should differ in 
their adaptability to our American lines of thinking. There is not an 
unimportant or second class theme in the volume, and most of the dis- 
cussions will be recognized as able and telling. We may direct particular 
attention to Dr. Zéckler’s lecture on ‘‘The Biblical Account of Creation, 
and Natural Science, ” that of Luthardt on ‘‘ The Person of Jesus Christ,” 
and that of Uhlhorn on ‘‘ The Resurrection of Christ.” By the translation 
of this volume valuable apologetic arguments are in new. forms brought 
within the reach of many who have no access to the original. 


An Examination of Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures. By a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1872. 
Dr. Liddon’s Lectures were on the Divinity of Christ: this Examination 
of them is intended to prove that the Scriptures do not teach, the Divinity 
of Christ. It is a detailed and minute criticism upon Liddon. One sen- 
tence in the Preface looks very strange to readers in this country, and to 
those who know anything about German literature: ‘*‘ No one acquainted 
with history and plain facts will affirm that the formulated dogma of 
Christ’s Deity has ever yet undergone the ordeal of free inguiry.” We 
should say just the opposite. 

The writer convicts Canon Liddon of some slips and inaccuracies, but 
he has not shaken the pillars of his argument. As a critical work this is 
not at all equal to Prof. Norton’s Statement of Reasons, as edited by Mr. 
Abbott; and as to doctrinal acuteness it falls far short of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. Ofthe later German discussions, 
and to a large extent of their commentaries, the English ‘‘ Clergyman” 
seems to be quite ignorant. The ingenuity of his argumentation con- 
sists in always claiming, that in any passage which is quoted for Christ’s 
divinity the lowest possible sense of the words shall be taken. In this way 
one marches easily over many difficulties. But greater difficulties re- 
main: there are so many texts to be explained away, there are so many 
doctrines to be modified, that the history and theology of the Church 
would be totally changed, if the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity were taken out 
of the revealed system. For that doctrine does not rest upon here and 
there a disputed text or reading, but it is proved by cumulative argu- 
ments from a great variety of sources. Some natural philosophers deny 
any vital principle in nature ; some theologians also deny the vital princi- 
ple of the Christian system. 


Faith of Abraham and of Christ his Seed in the Coming Kingdom 
of God on Earth, with the Restitution of All Things which God hath 
Spoken. By HENRY DANA WARD, A.M. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger. 1872. Indications of a devout and diligent study of the 
Scriptures abound in this volume, which is devoted to the advocacy of the 
premillennial advent of our Lord, and his reign with his people upon the 
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earth, purged, renovated in paradisiac perfection, and made the abode of 
the saints reigning over it with and under the King of Kings. The au- 
thor follows very much in the track of the Irving school. His discussicns, 
however, are wanting in closeness, unity and continuous logical evolution. 
In order to exercise any considerable influence, they should be less ramb- 
ling and desultory. 

The Footsteps of Christ. Translated from the German of A. CASPERS, 
Church Provost and Chief Pastor at Husum, by ADELAIDE E. Rop- 
HAM. Edited with a Preface by Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT. Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. The author 
is an eminent pastor belonging to the High Lutheran party in Germany. 
The present volume, though thick and solid, is quite an abridgment of 
the original German book, which overruns 800 pages. The condensation 
is effected, not, for the most part, byalteration, but by the omission of the 
parts relating to the Sacraments, which take the extreme sacramentarian 
views distinctive of High Lutheranism. However this ritualistic extreme 
may logically antagonize with evangelical views, it is none the less true 
that this volume is intensely evangelical, and founds all true religious ex- 
perience in justification by faith through the imputed righteousness of 
Christ, as earnestly as Luther himself did. It is very rich in devotional 
and experimental theology. It is intensely christological, and full of unc- 
tion. Our own devotional literature is all the better, if thus amplified by 
the best from the continent. 

Inauguration of the Rev. Wm. H. Hornblower, D.D., to the Profes- 
sorship of Sacred Rhetoric, Church Government and Pastoral Theol- 
ogy in Alleghany Theological Seminary, Nov. 15th, 1871. This pam- 
phlet consists of a preliminary statement of the Origin of the Professor- 
ship, and its endowment by Dr. and Mrs. Beattie; a charge by Dr. Geo. 
Hill, full of practical wisdom, with some things rather strongly put; and. 
the inaugural of Dr. Hornblower. 

It has been a matter of rejoicing to the whole Church that this import- 
tant Seminary has been able to secure for its practical department the ser- 
vices of a divine so able and scholarly, and of a pastor so long tried and 
successful, as Dr. Hornblower. His inaugural indicates a due appreci- 
ation of the nature and responsibilities of his office, and no small inde- 
pendence and vigor of thought. It gives promise of success in the admin- 
istration of his office. We do not understand, however, what the author 
means by “impossible discriminations between the Church invisible and 
the Church visible.” 

Such a distinction between the Church visible and invisible seems to us 
clearly taught in Scripture; affirmed in our Confession of Faith, Chap. 
xxv, Art. I., II.; and to be our chief bulwark of defence for our Protest- 
ant churches against the exclusivism of Rome. 
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Nor can we admit that our Constitution, in making ‘“‘ all ministers, with 
or without pastoral charges” members of the Presbyteries and Synods 
within whose bounds they reside, contains, as Dr. H. avers, a ‘‘radical 
departure from first principles.” In regard to ministers without pastoral 
charge in church-courts, we are asked, whom do such men “represent?” 
We ask in return, whom do pastors, as members of church-courts, ‘‘repre- 
sent?” Do they not stand and act for the whole Church whose ministers 
they are, for Christ whose ambassadors they are, far more than for the 
particular congregations of which they are Pastors? And whenever the 
wishes of their particular flocks, in their view, militate against the interests 
of the whole Church, are they not bound to subordinate the former to the 
latter? And do not all ministers of the Church, in whatever capacity 
they may serve it and its Head, stand in a like relation to them? The 
theory that ministers derive their power and standing in church-courts 
only from the congregations of which they may be pastors, is that of Con- 
gregationalism and Independency. As to the eligibility of ministers with- 
out charge to church-courts, our respected friend well says, ‘‘ We could 
not have afforded to dispense with this valuable element in our delibere 
ative and legislative bodies. We cannot now afford to lose it.” And yet 
is it a ‘radical departure from first principles” to have it? First princi- 
ples of what? Presbyterianism or Congregationalism? We are sorry to 
be obliged to indicate this measure of dissent from an address containing 
so much which we heartily commend. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Das Marcus evangelium, etc. (The Gospel of Mark, and the parallel 
passages in Matthew and Luke.) Interpreted by Dr. BERNHARD WEISS, 
Prof. in Kiel. Berlin: Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. 1872. Imp. 8vo. pp. 
515. Dr. Weiss is already well known as a thorough student and able 
critic, by his works on Zhe Biblical Theology of the New Testament, 
1868, and on The Doctrinal System of Fohn, 1862, etc. He has now 
undertaken a laborious, critical task upon the Synoptic Gospels, of which 
this comprehensive and minute criticism of Mark’s Gospel is the first in- 
stalment. During the past quarter of a century a prolific literature has 
sprung up, especially in Germany, on the first three (synoptic) gospels, 
and their historical and internal relations. Every variety of hypothesis 
has been tried upon them, the “‘ traditional,” the ‘‘combination,” the 
** Mark-hypothesis,” the precedency and sources of Matthew, etc. The 
Gospel of Mark has most frequently been put in a position of dependence 
upon the others, but it has not lacked able defenders (called by Strauss 
‘* the lions of Mark”’) of its independence and even of its priority. Among 
these Dr. Weiss takes his place. And it may be safely said that no work 
on the subject enters into the question so thoroughly and comes so near 
te a solution on historical and critical grounds ; he sums up and systema- 
tizes whatever has been written before. It is an admirable example of 
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German research and combination; and it is condensed, though it fills 
over five hundred large and closely printed pages. 

We cannot now enter into the details of the volume, but only indicate 
its general method and results. The author thinks that Mark’s is the first 
of the gospels, at the same time holding that he, as well as Matthew and 
Luke, used other older sources (found now most fully in Matthew, as 
Ewald and Meyer claim); but (here differing from the latter) that these 
sources contained narratives as well as fragmentary sayings. He also re- 
jects the hypothesis of a Proto-Mark gospel (a Mark before Mark) es- 
poused by Holtzman, Scholten and others. The present text of Mark is 
the original Mark, who recorded what Peter related, and combined it 
with other traditions. Mark’s Gospel, too, is a whole, written by one per- 
son, ona uniform plan, with the same characteristics of speech and style 
throughout. And the author shows how this plan may have determined 
the rejection and use of the materials probably at hand. .He claims that 
Mark neither writes to make out a theory (the ‘‘ Zendency hypothesis’), 
nor yet is he a mere compiler. His agreement with Matthew and Luke 
is explained by their common use of the same sources, and by the evi- 
dence that the two latter took from him and not he from them. 

This general position is worked out through the whole volume with 
rare powers of criticism and construction. The parallel passages are al- 
ways given in Greek, and so printed that their differences are immedi- 
ately seen. Dr. Weiss likewise enters intoa careful examination of the 
original text, so that in this respect his work is a valuable addition to our 
textual apparatus. The whole of the gospel is carefully distributed into 
Divisions and Sections, by a simple and natural arrangement. The 
work is also exegetical—a commentary in the strictest sense, with very 
few practical remarks, however. On the whole it is the most complete 
monograph yet produced on the difficult and important subject which forms 
its main theme. No future writer on the Relation of the Gospels to one 
another can afford to neglect it. However we may differ from the learned 
author on some of his incidental criticisms, and occasionally upon his 
method and combinations, we have found his volume full of interest and 
instruction. Its spirit is indicated in the following quotation from the In- 
troduction: ‘‘ While scientific investigation cannot avoid dry investiga- 
tions, yet, in the strictest examination of the circumstances attending its 
historical origin, I have never lost the consciousness that in this Gospel we 
have, in the Seriptural sense, the Word of God, from which flow streams 
of living water.” ‘ 

The Berlin publisher sent us this work for notice, in the hope that the 
attention of some biblical scholars in America mightbe directed to it. We 
cordially recommend it to all who are versed in these inquiries, only re- 
gretting that our limited space prevents us at present from going more 
fully into an analysis of its contents. It will amply repay prolonged study. 
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& Lange's Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Old Testament. Vol. 
IV. Joshua, Judges and Ruth. New York: Scribner & Co. In the new 
volume of the American Lange, which is the fourth in the Old Testament 
section in order of translation as well as in its final relative position, we 
have the work of authors and translators who are new to the series. The 
commentary on Joshua is prepared by Rev. F. R. Fay of Crefeld, and 
translated by Rev. G.R. Bliss of the Baptist University of Lewisburg, Pa.; 
those on Judges and Ruth are in the original the work of Dr. P. Cassel of 
Berlin, while the translation comes from the hand of Prof. Steenstra of 
the Episcopal Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass. The portion of the 
Scriptures covered by this volume presents peculiar difficulties; and a good 
commentary, such as we find this to be, will be a welcome addition to 
many libraries. The troubled period of Jewish history which this book 
describes to us opens a multitude of opportunities to critics, of which they 
have not been slow to avail themselves. The political, social, moral and 
religious condition of Israel, between the administration of Moses and the 
establishment of the monarchy, we often find to be abnormal and perplex- 
ing. These heroes, who were by no means all saints, and the people who 
often show themselves so unworthy of the interventions that delivered and 
established them, and the theoretical distributions and organizations that 
were so slowly and partially realized, try the discernment, the candor, 
the patience, and the learning of a commentator beyond the measure of 
any other equal portion of the Scriptures. Geographical, ethnological 
and other archzological resources, must be ample and stand at ready 
command. 

In respect to the authorship and sources of the Book of Joshua, Mr. 
Fay, while going further than seems necessary in his analyses, is more 
cautious than many of the German commentators on this book, and is held 
in check by the corrections of the translator. He protests against the 
rationalistic interpretation of the miracles which come within this period. 
The only instance in which he comes short of the ordinary literal interpre- 
tation of the Church is that of Chap. x, 12-14, in which he favors the po- 
etical interpretation, arguing in this substantially with Keil, Kurtz, Heng- 
stenberg, Zéckler, etc., although with some diversity in matters of detail. 

The illustration of geographical and political questions by author and 
translator is very copious and judicious. The theological and ethical tone 
is healthy and strong, administering sharp rebuke to those who find it 
hard to be pleased with the God of Israel and his administration. The 
translation is idiomatic and attractive. 

The Commentary on Judges, while calling for and exhibiting very simi- 
lar solid attainments, is a work of more brilliancy and originality in its 
execution. It is exceedingly well translated and edited. Occasionally the 
editor characterizes very emphatically some of the higher flights of his 
author. The doctrinal and ethical elements stand out less conspicuously 
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in the structure of the book, but are substantial and sound. In some 
cases the early training of the author (a converted Rabbi) supplies him 
with resources that are turned to good account. The Song of Deborah 
is very powerfully rendered. 

The Commentary on Ruth, while calling for a more limited variety of 
resources, tests the more delicate qualifications of the scholar with unusual 
thoroughness. The work is worthily executed. 

The volume in its mechanical execution deserves very high praise. It 
appears to us to surpass in this respect all its predecessors. C. A. A. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text of 
Tischendorf ; with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of the Texts 
of Griesbach, Lachmann and Tregelles. By FREDERICK GARDINER, D.D. 
Andover: W. F. Draper. 1871. The title of this treatise indicates its gen- 
eral character. The arrangement of the Harmony does not depart greatly 
from that of Newcome as revised by Robinson. At the same time it is 
somewhat modified by Greswell, as a leading English authority, and by 
Tischendorf as a leading German. The notes of the author are marked 
by scholarship and good sense. The student will find it a convenient 
manual for the study of the gospels, because he sees upon one and the 
same page the readings of the principal editions and manuscripts, together 
with the quotations made by the evangelists from the Old Testament. We 
are not prepared to adopt Tischendorf’s text as the best and final one to 
be derived from the uncials. While the merit of this scholar as a ‘‘ diplo- 
matist” is unquestionably great, we think his critical tact and sagacity 
much inferior to that of Lachmann. He seems to lack that insight which 
depends so greatly upén a logical mind, and which has made the labors 
of Bentley and Lachmann so distinguished in the province of classical crit- 
icism. With this remark, we heartily recommend this well-printed and 
well-made book, as a valuable addition to the existing apparatus for the 
study of the Life of Christ. W. G. T. S. 

Dr. Gardiner has also: prepared A Harmony of the Four Gospels in 
English, according tothe Authorized Version, (also published by Draper), 
the same as the above in arrangement, notes, etc., with emendations of 
the authorized English Version from the best critical editions of the 
original. A very convenient Table compares the harmonies of Greswell, 
Stroud, Robinson, Abp. Thomson and Tischendorf. The corrections 
are all judiciously made; though under John i. 18, there is no reference 
to the strongly supported reading, ‘‘ only begotten God,” instead of ‘‘only 
begotten Son.” The same author completes a series by The Life of our 
Lord in the Words of the Gospel, (12mo. pp. 260) in the order of the 
Harmony. This will give many readers a new view of the unity of the 
four-fold biography. All these works are in every respect well got up. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
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Notes, and Dissertations, by J. B. LIGHTFooT, D.D. Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. Andover: W. F. Draper. Dr. Lightfoot pro- 
poses a work on all the Epistles of Paul, of which as yet only this and 
The Philippians have been published. The commentary is written on a 
special plan, the text and notes thereon making but a small part; the bulk 
of the work is devoted to the introduction, and to long dissertations on 
particular topics, placed in this edition after the commentary. These 
dissertations are upon such subjects as Paul’s Visit to Arabia, his Visit to 
Jerusalem, the Name and Office of Apostle, Words denoting “ Faith,” 
Paul’s Infirmity in the Flesh (if not “‘ acute pain in the head,” probably 
‘‘epilepsy,”) the Meaning of Hagar, etc. Much attention is given to the 
revision of the text with valuable results. The concise notes are for the 
most part strictly philological, and direct and pertinent. Theological 
questions are very briefly disposed of ; this is in striking contrast, forexample 
on Justification by Faith, with Luther, and also with Wieseler’s able work. 
Dr. Lightfoot has deservedly a high rank as a biblical scholar and critic, 
being much more careful and consistent than Alford, and ranking with 
Jowett and Bishop Ellicott. His work in important respects supplements 
and completes the labors of these others. We hope that his commentary 
on the Philippians may also be republished. The volume is brought out 
with the finish and care which mark Mr. Draper’s publications. 


Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By FRANZ DELITzSCH, D. D. 
Transl. by Rev. Francis Bolton, from the second revised German edition. 
Vol. III. Edinburgh: Clarks. New York: Scribner, Welford and Arm- 
strong. We have already spoken in high terms of this Commentary and 
of the translation (Jan. No. pp. 190-1). It is a very valuable addition to 
the literature of the Psalms. The Rabbinic learning of Dr. Delitzsch 
throws new light on many words and passages. 


The ‘‘revised edition” of Rev. ALBERT BARNES’ Notes on First 
Corinthians is issued by the Harpers in a very neat style. Mr. Barnes, in 
his Notes on 1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35, takes very decided ground against women 
having any part in public teaching and preaching, or “‘ even asking ques- 
tions in public worship.” ‘‘ No rule in the New Testament is more posi- 
tive than this.” He concedes that the prohibition does not apply to other 
meetings, Sunday-School teaching, etc. 

The Fewish Temple and the Christian Church: A Series of Dis- 
courses on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By R. W. DALE, M. A. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. We believe the author of this volume has a 
leading rank among the Congregational preachers of England. This 
volume, like his other productions, shows that his prominence is well 
merited. Its series of discourses, without exactly deserving the equivocal 
encomium of being ‘‘ great sermons,” in our judgment abound in the 
best elements of good preaching. They are scriptural, instructive, fresh, 
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edifying. They bring out to the hearer and reader the doctrinal and 
practical import of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Without being a contin- 
uous exposition, they blend in happy harmony some of the best features 
of topical and expository preaching. 

Sacred Geography and Antiquities. With Maps and Illustrations. 
By E. P. BARROws, D.D. Am. Tract Society. The Tract Society has 
done a great service in placing such a help to the study of the Scriptures, 
and the understanding of the geography and antiquities which serve to 
illustrate them, within reach of ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and 
all Bible students, at a moderate expense. It is exceedingly well pre- 
pared. It gives the results of ripe scholarship without being encumbered 
with any parade or burden of useless learning. The maps and pictorial 
illustrations are well done, and increase the value and instructiveness of 
the book. The author is usually sufficiently full without prolixity, and 
shows candor and justice without dogmatism in his judgments. 


Fesus Christ and His Lifeand Work. By E. D. PRESSENSE, D.D. 
Translated by Annie Harwood. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 
The preéminence of Dr. Pressensé among the evangelical divines and 
authors of France, ensures attention to this, amid all the Lives of Christ 
of which the press is now prolific. No better brief account of this book 
can be given than in the author’s own words. He says: ‘‘ This popular 
edition of my Life of Christ differs from the work which I published nearly 
a year ago (and which in eight months reached its third edition), by the 
absence of all that is purely scientific. It appeared to me desirable in 
this edition, which addresses itself to readers of the most various classes, 
to avoid, as far as possible, all debateable and controversial points. I 
hope that in this new form, this book, in which I have embodied my most 
cherished convictions, will meet with a wide circulation. 

“‘The success of the larger edition has given me a most encouraging 
assurance of the extent to which interest in religious questions has been 
reawakened among us.” 


Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. By 
MOSES STUART. Revised Edition. Andover: W. F. Draper. 1872. 
This edition of Prof. Stuart’s well-known work is from the plates of the 
English edition, though most of the notes of Dr. Davidson to that edition 
have been changed. It is a useful and compact book, the best of the kind 
in English for general use. More notice might have been taken of recent 
criticisms and theories. The book, too, lacks an Index. 


Bible Lore. By Rev. J. C. GRay. New York: Dodd & Mead. An 
interesting volume for popular reading, upon Rare MSS. and Ancient Ver- 
sions of the Bible, Celebrated Commentaries, Curious Editions, Peculiar 
Words and Phrases in our Version, Remarkable Predictions, Obscure 
Customs, etc., etc. It is very readable. 
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PHILOSOPHY : PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


What is Religion? A Protest against ‘the Spirit of the Age’ A 
Plea for the Reality of the Spiritual By R. W. MEMMINGER. Phila- 
delphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1872. A very cursory glance 
at this book, just on the eve of going to press, satisfies us that it is vastly 
above the average run of common-place works on this class of subjects. 
It gives a profound and searching analysis of man’s immortal being, of 
that elementary consciousness of self, the world and God, and of those 
rational, sensitive and voluntary workings which develop themselves in 
his moral and religious experiences; first, as these are disturbed and de- 
based by sin, guilt and slavish fear; then as they thus make necessary su- 
pernatural expiation and renovation, in short, Divine Redemption. The 
Materialism, Atheism and Pantheism of the present age are fully exposed 
and reprobated. The tone of the book is very high as to faith, piety, the 
normal authority and infallibility of the Word of God against the ‘‘ op- 
positions of science, falsely so-called,” and its standard of doctrine as de- 
duced therefrom. 

A part of the book which cannot fail to excite attention and discussion 
is the closing chapter on the Scriptures, in which he vindicates their ob- 
vious meaning against the oppositions of many modern scientists, and their 
consequent demand that the Bible itself, or the natural interpretation of 
it, be surrendered in respect to the creation, the unity of the race, the 
deluge, the age of man, etc., etc. He holds that it is recent geology which 
sets ethnology and biology, along with itself, at issue with the plain mean- 
ing of the scriptural statements, and he boldly says: ‘‘ To begin, then, we 
impugn the fundamental dictum of this science. The principle to which 
we refer is this, namely, that the present processes which we observe in 
nature are those which always have been.” Without being prepared now 
to accept in full his presentation of the subject, we confess that we have 
long thought that the concessions of Christian apologists to the shifting 
claims of this science have gone full far, and that the whole subject needs 
careful revision, by the most competent hands. 


Dodd & Mead have just issued the first part of A Comparative History 
of Religions, by JAMES C. MOFFATT, D.D., Professor of Church His- 
tory in Princeton Theological Seminary. The aim of this book is to in- 
vestigate as closely as possible the original creed of mankind, by actual 
examination of the most ancient scriptures, to pursue the comparative his- 
tory of the religions to which these scriptures belong, to classify as far as 
possible all religions, ancient and modern, and to determine if possible 
the essential principles inherent in all and wherein they differ. This at- 
tempt is executed with learning, thoroughness and judgment. It brings 
together a vast amount of evidence respecting the primitive religions of 
mankind, which tend at once to prove that, however corrupted in theit 
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descent by different streams, they spring from a common elevated source; 
that the race has a unity of origin; that instead of beginning as a grade of 
monkeys, and with a religion of fetishism, they were created in the image, 
and with the knowledge and worship, of the one living and true God. 

Half Truths and the Truth. Lectures on the Onginand Development 
of Prevailing Forms of Unbelief, etc. By Rev. J. M. MANNING, D.D., 
Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, and Lecturer on the Relations of 
Christianity to Popular Infidelity, at Andover Theological Seminary. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Error is made specious to a large extent by 
the truth there is in it; but its truths are only ‘‘ Half-Truths;” the whole 
truth is in Christianity. This is the general idea under which Dr. Man- 
ning, in these Lectures, discusses in a very effective, candid and popular 
way, the subject of Pantheism, especially in its modern phases. It is on 
the whole an able and excellent treatise; the best of the kind to put, for 
example, into the hands of young men, who are likely to be led astray 
by Pantheism in its literary forms. Scientific refutations of Pantheism 
abound; a work was needed to strip off the specious gloss with which it 
is invested by those who retail the poison, sugar-coated, in essays, lectures 
and reviews. 

Dr. Manning is a student and thinker. He has investigated the sub- 
jects on which he writes. But he turns his knowledge to use. Almost 
any reader could get from this volume a fair idea of the real principles of 
Spinoza, and of the pantheistic theories in the later German philosophy, 
as well as of the underlying sense of Carlyle’s hero-worship and of Emer- 
son’s mystic oracles. But he can also obtain an insight into the men and 
the tendencies they represent, as the latter come out in literature, art and 
life. And this is just what many need to see. The author is eminently 
candid; he calls no hard names; he rests the truth on its own merits ; he 
gives clear expression to the contrast between truth anderror. We might 
differ from him on some questions of interpretation, for example as to 
Kant and Hegel; nor are we convinced that Theodore Parker was pan- 
theistic in his tendencies, etc. But the work is conscientious and well 
done. The concluding chapter on the Strength and Weakness of Pan- 
theism is an excellent summary. 

The Science of Aesthetics ; or, the Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses 
of Beatty. By HENRY N. Day. New Haven: Chatfield & Co. We 
receive this volume just as we are going to press, and cannot now do 
much more than announce its publication, and commend it to the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in zsthetic studies. It is, in fact, the first 
systematic attempt, in American or English philosophy, to bring all the 
topics that belong to esthetics into a single treatise, developed out of 
the essential idea and laws of the beautiful itself. Such works abound in 
Germany and France, but somehow the English mind has not yet got 
hold of the subject in its truly scientific form. Professor Day attempts 
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this, and, we judge from a cursory reading, with a high degree of success, 


- though we may not quite agree with all his theories and arrangement, of ' 
the materials. It is clearly divided into four books, the contents of which — 
are indicated in the title. The different German, French and English 


theories as to the Nature of Beauty are discussed; then come its Kinds, 
ideal, material and formal; next its Laws; and these laws are applied to 
the different manifestations of the beautiful, especially in the great arts of 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music, Discourse and Poetry. The 
volume is very neatly priated, and has several good illustrations. 


The Agreement of Science and Revelation. By Rev. Jos. H. WHYTE, 


M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. This volume’is the work ~ 


of a decided believer in a supernatural revelation, who has also studied the 


natural sciences. It is thoughtful and suggestive. The main truths and . R 


facts are shown to be not inconsistent with the essential principles and 
valid inductions of science. The author on some points goes further than 
seems to us necessary on the purely supernatural side, disparaging, for 
example, the native knowledge of God. The general tone of the discus- 
sion is sound and healthful. The’ topics handled are, The Relations of 
Faith and Science; Variations of Skepticism ; The Record of Faith; The 
Interpretation of the Record ; The Revelation of God; The Creation ; The 
Spiritual Nature of the Soul ; The Doctrine of a Mediator; The Faith and 
Faculty in Man. In all the chapters there is food for profitable reflection. 


Lectures on the Science of Religion. With a Paper on Buddhist Nihil-, 3 ; 


ism, and a Translation of the Dhammapada or “ Path of Virtue.” By 
MAX MiuLLER. New York: Scribner & Co. Max Miiller is always 
instructive, and always discursive. He is better at tracing out analogies 
than in constructing a system. The four Lectures on the Science of Re- 
ligion, delivered at the Royal Institution, are full of learning, of quicken- 
ing suggestions, of happy parallels; but they do not thoroughly grapple 
with the great problem, nor give a very definite or systematic idea of the 


science itself. Thus, his distribution of religion into three classes, corres- . 


ponding to his division of languages into Turanian, Semitic and Aryan, is 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory. Nor does he sufficiently insist upon the 
proper originality of the one great revealed religion, especially as found in 
the person of Christ. 

Buddha’s ‘‘ Path of Virtue” is a very striking series of Aphorisms and 
Reflections. ‘‘ Ifa man speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain follows 
him, as the wheel follows the foot of him who draws the carriage.” ‘Ifa 
man speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a 
shadow that never leaves him.” ‘Hatred does not cease by hatred at 
any time: hatred ceases by love; this is an old rule.” ‘As a fletcher 
makes straight his arrow, a wise man makes straight his trembling and 
unsteady thought, which is difficult to keep, difficult to turn.” ‘‘ Those 
who know truth in truth, and untruth in untruth, arrive at truth, and fol- 
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low true desires.” ‘‘Good people shine from afar like the snowy mountains ; 
bad people are not seen, like arrows shot by night.” 


Mediation. The Function of Thought. Andover: W. F. Draper. 
The author states (on p. 10): ‘‘I think that the following lines of obser- 
vation will show the base that exists in the normal constitution of human- 
ot ity for the doctrine of Mediation; and also that this base is as wide and 

universal as the whole scope of human thought.” It is very true that 
4 thought to a certain extent mediates between subject and object. It is 
also true, that there must be some mode of mediating between God and 
man. But we do not see how the functions of thought can carry us be- 
yond these very general and abstract positions,—positions, too, that in a ; 
philosophical sense would be admitted by those who deny a complete and ; 
£3 final mediation in the Person of the Redeemer. Still—this volume is only 2 
: a middle chapter of a larger work, and can hardly be judged by itself. It a 
is the product of a thoughtful mind, and contains many valuable and sug- ¥ 
gestive speculations on incidental points of psychology and metaphysics, 
oe sometimes finely conceived and expressed. The relation of the animal to 
the human intelligence is particularly well developed. 





























Physiology of the Soul and Instinct as Distinguished from Ma- 
zerialism. With Supplementary Demonstrations of the Divine Commu- 
nication of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By MARTIN PAYNE, 
LL.D. New York: Harpers. The learned author, as the title page 
informs us, has already evinced great fertility in authorship, having pub- 
lished several volumes on medicine, science and philosophy. Indeed the 
present massive octavo of over 600 pages is a sort of combination and de- 
velopment of two previous volumes, the one on the ‘‘ Soul and Instinct,” 
and the other on ‘‘ Theoretical Geology.” The book is very largely a 
labored and earnest protest against Materialism, especially in its more 
* recent forms, as supported by the correlation and conservation of forces, 

re carried to the extreme of identifying in one the chemical, vital and psych- 
ical forces. Dr. Payne adduces many cogent proofs of the immateri- 
ality of the soul. He maintains, against the general drift of modern ge- 
ologists, the literal interpretation of the biblical account of the Creation 
and the Deluge. He holds that day in Genesis i. means twenty-four . 
hours, and no more. This volume is bulky, learned, and a perfect the- 
saurus of quotations from a vast range of authors on the subjects discussed. 
But it is too diffuse, rambling and egotistical. It lacks a compact, con- 
tinuous organic development. In abounds in valuable materials; but they 
are in a state too crude and undigested. 





Logical Praxis; Comprising a Summary of the Principles of Logical 
fe 4 Science, and Copious Exercises for Practical Application. By HENRY N. 
Day. New Haven: Chatfield & Co. In this little volume Prof. Day 
has done a very needful work, in reducing his previous volume on Logic 
to a form far better fitted to the purposes of a.class-room. He is always 
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profound and thorough. His larger volume on this subject was all this. 
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It is no less important to be clear and distinct; this, too, he never fails to 
be to his own mind, and the minds of others of equal keenness and cul- 


ture. It is another thing to be thus clear and distinctto beginners. Itis’ 


in this respect that this abridgment is a great advance upon the former 
treatise, and far more available for teachers and pupils. 
THE CHURCH: ITS HISTORY, INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 

General History of the Christian Religion and Church, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. AUGUSTUS’ NEANDER. Translated according to the latest 
edition, by JOSEPH TORREY, D.D. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1872. 
This is the eleventh American edition of this great work. The first vol- 
ume of the first edition was published in 1847, so that within a period of 
twenty-five years, ten editions have gone into circulation in this country. 
In Great Britain it has probably had equal currency, through the reprint 
by Bohn. This new edition was carefully prepared for the press by the 
learned and accomplished translator before his decease. The principal 
change consists in the retranslation and reprint of the entire second vol- 


ume. Neander rewrote this, making important changes, particularly, in — 
the life of the emperor Julian, in some parts of the doctrinal section, and ° 


in the section relating to Christian life and worship. The other volumes 
have been carefully corrected, the indexes have been greatly improved, 


and the thoughtful essay of Ullmann, prefixed to the last German edi- © 


tion of the work, and translated by Dr. Torrey, constitutes a fitting intro- 
duction to this revised and final edition of the English Neander. The 
publishers have issued the five volumes in excellent style, and have every 
reason to expect that this History of Christianity will enter upon a new 
and wide circulation among the generations of students who have come 
upon the stage since its first appearance. 
Of the merits of this history we do not propose to speak. It has taken 
its place among the few classical works in this department, and for a long 
time to come will not be displaced by a superior. And it has not gained 
this position by popular, but by scholastic qualities. _Neander had no 
idea of style, scarcely any imagination, and almost entirely overlooked 
those literary and zsthetic aspects of his subject, which are so well adapted 
to impart warmth and color to the narrative and diction. But he had a 
deep and grave enthusiasm for his theme, together with an unyielding 


and sustained purpose to penetrate its recesses and pour the light of | 


learned investigation into them. He did what he intended. And hence 
the interest and value of his history. The studious reader, (and none 
but this class will read Neander) feels that he is under the guidance of an 
exceedingly candid intellect, illumined by the most conscientious learning. 
If he is a believer in the divine origin and growth of the Christian religion 
he finds his faith strengthened at every step, and if he is a disbeliever he 
does not doubt the depth and fairness of the historian. 
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We cannot conclude this brief notice, without alluding to the translator, 
and the manner in which he performed his task. It was fortunate that 
this learned and voluminous history of the Christian Church fell into the 
hands of such an accurate and elegant scholar as Dr. Torrey, to be made 
over to the English world. It is somewhat surprising that he should have 
been willing to devote so much time, and so much of refined and almost 
fastidious culture, to what, after all, must be regarded as of the nature of 
literary drudgery. Few American scholars have been so well qualified as 
Dr. Torrey to produce an original work, either in philosophy, theology or 
history. With those languages, ancient and modern, in which the mate- 
rials for profound and brilliant composition in these higher ranges of 
thought must ever be sought, he had an acquaintance singularly thorough 
and exact; of his own native English he was a master, as every page of 
this translation proves; and he had a constructive intellect. Yet he was 
willing to forego the use of all this fine talent and culture in original 
composition, and devote it to the task of interpreting another mind. He 
submitted to this self-denial, because he believed that to put the English 
speaking races into communication with such a wise, truthful, and serious 
history of Christianity as that of Neander, was a greater service than 
any individual could hope to perform for them by the exercise of his own 
powers, however remarkable. But while the greatness of the benefit 
which this accomplished scholar has conferred upon students in America 
and Great Britain cannot be denied, all who know how rich and rare was 
the type of his culture, cannot but regret that he should not have found 
time to embody the results of his studious and contemplative life, in a 
product truly equal to them. W. G. T. S. 


The Old Catholic Church: or the History, Doctrine, Worship and 
Polity of the Christians, traced from the Apostolic Age to the Establish- 
ment of the Pope as Temporal Sovereign, A. D. 755. By W. D. KILLEN, 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford & 
Co. In his work on The Ancient Church, Dr. Killen confined himself to 
the first three centuries. His new volume begins with a brief summary 
(60 pages) of the same period, and then follows out an excellent general 
plan to the date above named. It isa clear and compressed manual on 
1. The General History. 2. The Doctrine of the Church. 3. Its Wor- 
ship and Constitution. 4. The Special History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (particularly valuable, especially on St. Patrick and the early Irish 
Church); and, 5. The Progress of the Popedom, which is diligently 
tracked out and well put. Dr. Killen shows familiarity with the sources, 
a critical habit of mind, and decided doctrinal convictions and ecclesiasti- 
cal principles, in harmony with Presbyterian views. It is an interesting 
and able volume. Sometimes, perhaps, his historical scepticism carries 
him too far; as, for example, in his entire rejection of the Ignatian Epis- 
tles even in their shorter form. But upon the whole we are highly grati- 
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fied with the method, principles and main results of his well-studied inves- ; 
tigations. 2 
id The History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament. Trans- | 
ie lated from the German of Dr. E. W. HENGSTENBERG. Vol. I. Edin- ~~ 
bg burgh: Clarks. New York: Scribner & Co. More than thirty years, ~ 
ago we attended in Berlin the Lectures of Dr. Hengstenberg on this sub- 
a ject. They were largely frequented, for the author was then in the very 

. 2 thick of the battle with the rationalistic critics, who systematically depre- 
ciated the Old Testament, and the revelation therein recorded. The ef- 
fect of his writings and lectures in vindication of the Pentateuch, the Mes- 
sianic Psalms, etc., is well known. In his Hiséory, etc., he brought out 
the constructive part of his task, exhibiting the unity of the plan and the 
progress of the work. The work as now published has the disadvantages 
of being posthumous, and of having been for the most part written 
many years ago. It seems to us that the editor of the original, or the trans- 
lator, should have supplied at least the literary references and notices of - 
at the later criticisms and theories. 

7 The first volume of the translation contains an Introduction on the Na- 
ture, Extent and Method of treating the History of the Old Testament, 
with the ‘‘ Sources” and ‘‘ Aids,” including a critical review of the liter- 
Ag ature, and the History brought down to the time of Joshua. It is well 
arranged, clear, decidedly supernaturalistic and biblical. It will interest ~~ 
a large class who are not professed scholars, The translation is a fair one, 
though a careful revision would help it. For example: Ewald is said “ to 
be deficient in the mind for sacred history.” On p. 264 is the following 
sentence: ‘‘ Now begins the struggle of God with the world and the vis- 
ible representatives of its invisible head—the latter adapted for this repre- 
sentation by their moral abandonment, no less than their power, which 
ends in its complete overthrow.” 

Romanism as It is. An Exposition of the Roman Catholic System for 
the Use of the American People. By Rev. SAMUEL W. BARNUM. 
Hartford Publishing Co. Mr. Barnum has already shown his hand in 
authorship, in an excellent Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible, on 
the basis of Dr. Wm. Smith. The merit of the present volume is that it 
|. brings together in accessible form documentary evidence concerning the = 
ty Romish system in its theological, ecclesiastical and practical characteris- 
tics, and in its tendencies, religious and moral, social and political, which 
all need, but which few can gain elsewhere, and then only from a multi- 
tude of books and documents which cost great labor to find and search. 
It is therefore adapted to the use, not only of the American people in 
general, but of clergymen and others in public stations, who sustain pub- 
lic responsibilities in the matter, through the pulpit, the press and the 
halls of legislation. ‘ 

The Christian Marriage Ceremony ; Its History, Significance and 
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Curiosities, Ritual, Practical and Archeological Notes, and the Text ot 
the English, Roman and Greek Ceremonies. By J. FOOTE BINGHAM, 
D.D. New York: Randolph & Co. It is only necessary to say, that 
this work is well done, according to the programme in the title, to attest 
its value and interest to the vast numbers interested in marriage and its 
due solemnization. And who maynot be reckoned of this number? The 
chief criticism that seems called for is the ignoring of any American or 
English ceremony of marriage but that of the Episcopal Church. 


A Rationale of the Church’s Liturgic Worshtp. By Rev. WILLIAM 
RUDDER, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. A neat little 
book, which appears to be a sermon expanded, with an appendix of co- 
pious notes; for the purpose of defending, first, liturgics in general; 
next, the liturgy of the Episcopal Church ; and, finally, its ¢séssima verba 
against all attempts to alter or amend its phraseology, or to allow of alter- 
Native expressions in the Baptismal service, and with respect to the word 
**regenerate.” The author is especially vehement against the new 
*€ Union Prayer Book.” 

The American Tract Society has published a work which marshals very 
admirably the arguments of Papists themselves against Papal Infallibility : 
An Inside View of the Vatican Council, in the Speech of the Most 
Rev. ARCHBISHOP KENRICK of St. Louis. Edited by Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon, with Notes and Additional Documents, including The Sylla- 
bus of His Holiness Pius IX.; The Protest and Speeches of Bishop Stross- 
mayer; The Apocryphal ‘‘ Speech of a Bishop;” The Acts of the Coun- 
cil; The Declaration of Dr. Dollinger and his Associates, etc. 

Two new volumes have just come to hand which throw much light upon 
the character and aims of the Vatican Council. One of those is the Fournal 

Tagebuch) of Professor J. FRIEDRICH of Munich, kept at Rome during 
the sessions of the Council, and giving from day to day the facts, projects 
and rumors as they came to the surface. The author is Professor of 
Church History; and at Rome he stood in near relation with those who 
could instruct him in all that was going on. The secret intrigues, the 
various combinations, the gradual unfolding of the Ultramontane scheme, 


_ are faithfully described, with illustrations from documentary sources. Prof. 
_ Friedrich is in entire sympathy with Dollinger. He has also published 


the best series of Documents (2 vols.) illustrating the Vatican Council. 
The other work is of an entirely different type. It consists of the cor- 
respondence of the noted LOUIS VEUILLOT, addressed to his journal, 
2 Univers, from day to day, and is entitled Rome pendant le Concile, 2. 
vols. The author is the most ultramontane of the Ultramontanes—quick- 
witted and unscrupulous, frank and envenomed. All the gossip and scan- 
dals of Rome, all the innuendoes as well as open attacks upon the minor- 


_ ity, are faithfully rehearsed. The book is entertaining and, in its way, in- 


structive, Such bold and unsparing attacks on the most conscientious and 
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learned part of the Council, such boastful triumph in a victory of a bare 
majority, obtained by such questionable means, reveal the animus of the 
Council. 

The full history of the Council of Trent was known only after private 
journals, letters and memoirs were slowly brought to light. Such light 
will be thrown more speedily upon the Vatican Council. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The Student's Hallam’s Middle Ages. View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D., F.R.A.S. In- 
corporating in the text the author’s latest researches, with additions from 
recent writers, and adapted to the use of students. Edited by WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. Pp. 708. 


The Student’s Ancient History of the East. From the Earliest Times 
to the Conquest by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. By PHILIP SMITH,’ 
B. A. Illustrated. 

These two volumes are valuable additions to Harfer’s Students Series. 
This edition of Hallam will be found as convenient for the general reader 
as for the student. It is hardly an abridgment, for ‘‘ nothing essential or 
important has been left out.” The ‘‘ Supplemental Notes” have been 


incorporated into the body of the work, omitting such views as the author — 
had himself rejected. The editor has added various original documents, © 
such as the Statutes of William the Conqueror, the Charter of Liberties” 


of Henry I, the Constitutions of Clarendon, Magna Charta, etc; also 
Genealogical Tables. 


The second of the above volumes, Philip Smith's Ancient History of 1 


the East, an original work, is based upon an independent study of the 
ancient writers, and a caretul use of the best modern authorities, such as 
Rawlinson, Wilkinson, Layard, Oppert, and Lenormant. It is brought 
down to Alexander’s Conquest, the true epoch at which the East yielded 
to the West. It does not include the History of the Jews, that having 
been treated at length in the ‘‘ Student’s Old Testament History.” It is 
an excellent and carefully prepared Manual. 


Memoir of Rev. Patrick Copland. By EDWARD D. NEILL. Scribner 
& Co. The author of this memoir is already well known to historical stu- 
dents by the results of his careful historical investigations in his ‘‘ Terra 
Marie,” “Virginia Company,” and “ English Colonization of America in 
the Seventeenth Century,” in all of which works, as in the present, he 
has made use of new manuscript documents, and cleared up some doubt- 
ful points. Rev. Patrick Copland was the Rector elect of the first pro- 
jected college in the United States, under the Virginia Company. This 
project failed, but Copland labored for some time at Bermuda, where he 
probably died. 
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Life and Letters of CATHERINE M. SEDGWICK. Edited by Mary E. 
Dewey. Harper & Bros. Miss Sedgwick was a refined and highly 
cultivated New England lady, who attained celebrity by her literary pro- 
ductions, and was for a long time the central attraction of a genial and 
hospitable family. The picture in this volume of her social life and re- 
lations is simple and charming. Visitors from all quarters flocked to the 
Sedgwick home at Stockbridge. Dr. Channing’s influence moulded its 
religious opinions. Certain allusions to the orthodox in this memoir revive 
the memories of prejudices which have spent much of their force. 

The Land of the Veda: Being Personal Reminiscences of India, its 
People, Castes, Religions, etc. With a Map of India and 42 Illustrations ; 


‘ also, Tables of Missions, and a Glossary of Indian Terms. By Rev. 


WILLIAM BUTLER, D.D. Carlton & Lanahan. This is an elegant oc- 
tavo of 550 pages. In paper, binding, and typography, it is exceedingly 
creditable to its publishers, who, as we understand the matter, act for the 
Methodist Book Concern. We are greatly indebted to them and the au- 
thor, a Missionary in India for the last 15 years, for a book the value and 
interest of whose matter are fully worthy of its external dress. The title 
page correctly indicates its great outlines, and points to a series of narra- 


_ tives and descriptions which are well done, and so important, that they 


cannot fail to enchain the reader’s interest, while they convey most import- 
ant intelligence in regard to that vast theatre of heathenism; the nature 
and effects of the philosophieal paganism there prevalent ; and the progress 

‘ of Christian missions in their aggressions upon it. It has nearly 50 pic- 
torial illustrations in a style of art unusual in such works. We know of 
no book, at once solid and popular, which is so replete with the informa- 
tion we need concerning India. 

The Land of Desolation, being a Personal Narrative of Observation 
and Adventure in Greenland. By Isaac J. Hayes, M.D. New York: 
Harpers. Dr. Hayes has already entertained and instructed us with in- 
teresting works on the ‘‘ Open Polar Sea,” and ‘“‘ Arctic Boat Journey,” 
etc., etc. In this field he is perfectly at home. This volume, by its 
sketches, narratives and pictorial representations of what he saw in Green- 
land, is full of interest and information. We know of no volume which, in 
so short a compass, makes Greenland so well understood. 

The Holy Land, with Glimpses of Europe and Egypt. A Year's 
Tour. By S. D. PHELPS, D.D. New Haven: Chatfield & Co. Dr. 
Phelps, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, New Haven, has here done, 
in his own way, what hosts before him have done each in his own way. 
This will rank among the higher books of its class, and packs much valu- 
able information and vivid sketching within the limits of a volume of 
moderate size. It has twenty-five engravings. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Divine Tragedy. By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. It would be high praise to say, that Mr. 
Longfellow has succeeded well in so difficult a work, and where every 
word and act is familiar beforehand to all readers. He has, so to speak, 


brought out the poetical and dramatic elements contained in those parts — 


of the Gospels, which bear most directly upon the Passion of our Lord. 
It is wonderful how easily our English version is adapted to poetic treat- 
ment: a new light is thus cast upon some of its peculiar merits. Mr. 
Longfellow’s work has been compared to the ‘‘ Miracle Plays,” and especi- 
ally to the ‘‘ Ober-Ammergau Passion Play ;” but it has none of the ex- 
travagancies or travesties of the old medizval plays, and it does not at- 
tempt in poetry anything corresponding to the scenic effects which invest 
the Bavarian Passion Play with some of its most striking characteristics. 
This Divine Tragedy makes a sparing and judicious use of the accesso- 
ries of the sacred narrative. Wedo not exactly know why the prophet’ 
Habakkuk, in the ‘‘ Introitus,” is borne through the air in such a con- 
spicuous position. Some parts of Isaiah’s prophecy would seem more ap- 
propriate for an Introduction. 

The author has his own reasons for what he omits, as well as for what 


he selects, of the materials for his work. We miss allusions to the Last 


Supper, the last discourses of our Lord, the raising of Lazarus, and the 
Ascension—all of which, it seems to us, are essential to a faithful repro- 
duction of the gospel record, and admirably adapted to poetic treatment. 

This work may not increase Mr. Longfellow’s high fame; but, within 


its limits, it is exceedingly well done. It is all the more impressive be- 


cause it is so simple and faithful. No sacred association is troubled. We 
lay it down with a deep feeling of the reality of the life and death of our 
Lord. 

Songs of the Spirit, Hymns of Praise and Prayer to God the Holy Ghost. 
Edited by The Right Rev. WILLIAM HENRY ODENHEIMER, D. D., 
and FREDERICK M. BIRD. Randolph & Co. The exquisite-beauty 
of this volume as to external appearance and mechanical execution 
well befits its admirable contents. Among the various collections of 
Psalms and Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, with which the press teems, 
this is unique. It gathers a single class of sacred songs, indicated by its 
title, those of praise and supplication to the Third Person in the Godhead, 
or which celebrate His offices and works. For various reasons such a 
collection is precious. It magnifies the Divine Person who abides in, and 
creates anew in Christ Jesus, the whole church of the redeemed, making 
them one body and one spirit. If we come to God only through Christ, 
through Him we have access by one Spirit unto the Father. Bishop 
‘Odenheimer well remarks, that ‘‘ we must pray to the Holy Ghost, as to 
the Father and the Son, or we do not pray in the fulness of the evangeli- 
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cal development of duty.” These hymns to the Spirit keep the Godhead 
and gracious offices of the Paraclete fully and vividly in view, which is all 
the more important, as they are very liable to be left too much out of 
sight. The hymns are judiciously selected from the hymnology of all 
ages and communions. Some of less intrinsic merit are taken on 
account of accidental circumstances which have signalized them. ‘‘ The 
text may be relied on as unaltered and unabridged, in nearly or quite 
every case, except where the contrary is stated.” This collection of hymns 
endeared to Christians of every name, like all good books of sacred song, 
evinces beyond all things else, that unity of the church which lies deeper 
than its superficial divisions. The songs of earth are thus the fit prelude 
to the songs of heaven. 

The Invasion of France in 1814. From the French of MM. ERCK- 
MANN-CHATRIAN. With a Memoir of the Authors. The Scribners 
have re-published four of the admirable series of national tales by MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian: viz., ‘‘The Blockade,” ‘‘Waterloo,” ‘‘ Madame 
Thérese,” and the above work. These novels have had remarkable suc- 
cess in France, and deserve, in these excellent translations, a wide circu- 
lation here. They will be appreciated by all who prefer graphic delinea- 
tions of real life to startling scenes and extravagant descriptions. The 
characters are quite uniformly well drawn. A quiet tone of humor runs 
through the narratives. They belong to the healthful as well as to the 
entertaining class of historical novels. 


Yesterdays with Authors. By JAMES T. FIELDS. Boston: Osgood 
& Co. Mr. Fields had the rare good fortune, well deserved too, of inti- 
mate acquaintance with Dickens, Thackeray and Hawthorne. He trea- 
sured up their ways and sayings and letters, told his story to the readers, 
of the A“/antic Monthly ; and now we have this beautiful volume as the 
result, beginning with a few pages on Pope, and closing with notes on 
Wordsworth, and Miss Mitford, including some agreeable chatty letters of 
the latter. Many of these reminiscences are delightful, and so well told 
as to make the reader feel that he has a part in this rare companionship. 
The personal traits of the three great novelists, their familiar ways, come 
out in new and ever varying lights. Sometimes we are onthe brink of 
confidentiat doings and sayings, not meant for the public ear; but on the 
whole the veil is not indiscreetly withdrawn. The account of Thackeray’s 
tender, religious mood, with Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, is very inter- 
esting. Mr. Field’s estimate of Hawthorne is well conceived and carried 
out. The exuberance and play of Dickens’ remarkable social gifts show 
us something of the secret of his power. Such reminiscences, told in an 
artless way, which is in itself an art, are in some respects more generally 
attractive than detailed biography or personal criticism. 


Passages from the French and Italian Note Books of NATHANIEL. 
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HAWTHORNE. Boston: Osgood & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. None of the six 
or eight volumes published from Mr. Hawthorne’s Mss. exhibit the 
strength, or even the chief peculiarities, of his genius, as those came out’ 
in the tales he finished with such elaborate care. But all that he wrote, 
even on trivial themes, shows his delicate and quick perception, his critical 
habit of mind, and his power of finding novelty where others saw only 
common-place incidents and personages. Almost everything in his daily 
note-books (if we have a fair specimen of them) is well and simply written. 
The larger part of these volumes is taken up with Italy; and we get the 


. fresh impression which its cities, churches, galleries of art, and people 


made on a sensitive and observant genius. 

Their Wedding Fourney. By. W. D. HOWELLS. Authorof ‘‘Vene- 
tian Life,” etc. With Illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. Boston: Os- 
good & Co. A wedding journey, on a railroad, in steamboats, to Roch- 
ester and Niagara, Montreal, Quebec, and back again, is rather a common 
affair ; but the same journey as told in his inimitable way by Mr. Howells, 
and illustrated by the fancy of Mr. Hoppin, is a very uncommon affair, 
And we advise all unmarried people who have not made that journey, but 
mean to, and all married people who have made it and did not know what 
it all meant, to get Mr. Howells’ book; and if they begin it we are quite 
sure they will not want to stop until the journey is ended. 

Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness. The Complement to ‘‘ A New 
Atmosphere.” By GAIL HAMILTON. Harper & Bros. Nobody car 
accuse Gail Hamilton of not speaking out plain truths ina plain way, 
even though the truths may cut sharply. Some of our modern female 
reformers will find much instruction and small comfort in this searching 
exposure of women’s real need and deficiences. But every true woman 
will be elevated by the noble picture she presents of the real position, 
dignity and rights of the female sex. Not but that the book contains. 
occasional exaggerations, with here and there something of paradox. Its 
main aim is sound. Its forcible and varied style carries the reader easily 
along. Female Suffrage will hardly gain much by it. 
ever, be very well indefinitely postponed. 

Border Reminiscences. By RANDOLPH B. Marcy, U. S. Navy. Har- 
pers. Illustrated. General Marcy has made many friends outside of the 
army by his previous writings; and this ‘‘compilation of random 
sketches” will not be found less interesting and instructive. The varied 
scenes of border life, so full of adventure, startling contrasts, and out-of- 
the-way characters, are described to the life. 

Insects at Home: Being a popular account of Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. By the REV. J.G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., author 
of ‘‘ Homes without Hands,” ‘‘ Bible Animals,” etc. Upwards of 700 Il- 
lustrations. Scribner & Co. 8vo. pp. 670. No writer of our day has done 
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‘more to popularize natural history than the author of ‘‘ Homes without: 
Hands,” ‘‘ Bible Animals,” and other similar works. He is not only mas- 
ter of the subject—in itself one of intense interest—but he has the rare 
faculty of rendering it attractive by his method of dealing with it, and by 
the skill with which he uses the pencil of the artist to aid him in his work. 

As its title indicates, the present work is mainly devoted to the habits 
of insects ; still, sufficient attention is given to their anatomy to enable the 
scientific reader to study the subject intelligently. The author’s descrip- 
tions are graphic and interesting, while the numerous plates, many of 
them full page in size, aptly illustrate them and fix them in the reader’s 
memory. The work is a fit companion to his former books, and will 
equally delight and instruct the family that gives it a place in its library. 


Notices of several books, addresses, etc., prepared for this number are 
necessarily postponed. 





Art. XII.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. Edited by the Rev. J. Os- 
WALD Dykes, M. A. Jan. 1872. The first article is an able and candid pre- 
sentation of the Theory of Evolution in its relation to Religion, by Prof. J. R. 
Leebody, Ireland, who also contributes an article to our Review. J. W. Mar- 
shall, Esq., on “Conscience,” restricts Conscience, properly so called, to 
“‘the Moral Instinct in its Negative Form.” “Conscience presupposes the ex- 
istence of evil; we do not say the real, but at any rate the potential exis- 
tence ” (p.68). “Christ had no Conscience,” etc. This seems to us to be an ar- 
bitrary limitation, about as far from the truth as is the theory of those who 
make Conscience a specia) faculty and a final judge. Rev. P. S. Menzies 
gives an account of Presbyterianism in Australasia. Dr. Mitchell of St. An- 
drews sets forth the doctrines and discipline of the Early Scottish Church, as 
in agreement with the Westminster Confession, etc. Among other points, 
however, he shows that the Presbytery, as we now have it, was not in the first 
Form of Government, which recognized only the General Assembly, the Pro- 
vincial Synod and the “ Session or lesser Eldership or Consistory over one or 
more neighboring Congregations.” Even the Second Book of Discipline does 
“not sharply distinguish between the Greater and the Lesser Eldership or 
Presbytery.” Mr. Murray's paper on Ephesus and the Temple of Diana is the 
Dest account we have seen of the recent excavations, etc. 

The Contemporary Review (London) is now furnished in this country by 
the enterprising publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, at 
greatly reduced rates, $7.50 per annum. We have repeatedly commended it 
for its ability and variety. It ought to be in all reading rooms and libraries. 
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The living questions of the day are discussed, and often both sides are pre- 
sented by the best qualified persons. The January number has an article — 
by the Duke of Argyll on Hibernicisms in Philosophy, which is both wise. — 
and witty; St. George Mivart (a Catholic) replies with marked effect to © 
Huxley on Evolution ; Prof. Calderwood shows, even from Tylor’s work, that 
there are the rudiments of Morals among the Savages; Principal Tulloch de- 
scribes the English and Scotch Churches ; Rev. C. H. Wratislaw has a valu- 
able paper on Huss and the Ultramontanes; and Prof. Maurice criticizes the: 
use of leading terms in Mental Philosophy. In the February number there is. 
an able defense of John’s Gospel, by Prof. Godwin. 

The third and fourth volumes of the translation of Ewald’s “ History of the 
Israelites ”’ are out, extending through the third of the original: they are well — 
translated. Bp. Colenso has published the sixth and last volume of his work 
on the “ Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua,” also a sharp criticism on Bishop _ 
Browne and the first volume of the “ Speaker’s Commentary.” 

Dr. M’Crie is about to publish Annals of English Presbytery, which will 
form a sequel to his Sketches of Scottish Church History. 

A “Translation Fund” is started in London, to publish the works of such, 
writers as Hupfeld, Baur, Zeller, Kuenen (of Holland) ete. 

GERMANY. 4 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken. No. 2. 1872. Plitt, on the Relation of © 
the Theology of Schleiermacher to that of Zinzendorf,—a very interesting and | Ss 
judicious criticism. The early training of Schleiermacher was in part among 
the Moravians; he said, “the decisive moment in the whole growth of my 
life, stands before me when I am in a Moravian congregation.” Klostermann 
continues his criticism on Deut. xxxii., the Song of Moses; and Prof. Riehm | 
of Halle successfully refutes the position of Dr. Graf, that the ritual of the - | 
Pentateuch is from the time of Ezra. Dr. Riehm claims that the ritual laws: __ 
were from the same authorship with the Zlohist documents, and that the Je- - 
hovist parts were by an independent writer, Prof Vaihinger examines the 
testimony as to the course of the Israelites from Goshen to the Red Sea, ete. 

Zeitschrift f. lutherische Theologie. No. 2. 1872. Prof. Holthusen, The, -_ 
Prophecy in Paradise of a Suffering Christ; F. Delitzsch, The Way to the 
Vision of God; Althaus, a sharp criticism of Rothe’s Christology ; F. A. Ihme, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Strasburg, 1552-1581: a full Critical Bib- 
liography of Recent Theological Literature. i: 

The second part of Kahnis’ Zeitschrift f. '. historische Theologie has only — 
two articles: a scholarly revised text of the « rmen Apologeticum of Commo- 
dianus, with illustrations, by Rousch, 150 paz 3, and a continuation of new. 
materials on the History of Pietism by Dr. Vc «: of Halle. 

Jahrbiicher fir deutsche Theologie. Partiv. 1 71. Professor Von der Goltz, 
of Basel, concludes a valuable essay on “The Way to System in Dogmatic 
Theology.” Christian Theology, he claims, is neither purely speculative nor 
simply historical ; but a science combining both rational and historical ele- 
ments, brought into shape by the central idea of Christianity, that of Christ 
as Mediator and Redeemer. Dr. Sack, of Bonn, contributes an interesting ~— 
sketch of Steffens’ “ Philosophy of Religion,” published in 1839, mainly fol- _ 
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lowing the views of Schelling. Dr. Hermann Plitt, in his “ Christological 
‘Studies on the Four Gospels,” exhibits the teachings of the evangelists upon 
the true humanity of Christ, upon the union in him of divinity with hu- 
manity, and upon his great object in his incarnate life. It is an able and 
scriptural investigation. 

The venerable Dr. K. H. Sack has published Theological Hssays, most of 
them recently written. One is on all the most important works on Christian 
Ethics, including Wuttke and Rothe. Another is a thoughtful dissertation 
-on the relation of Wisdom to Science. On the feeding of Elijah by ravens, 
1 Kings, xvii. 6, he proposes a change, Arabs for ravens, Arbim for Orbim. 

Professor Trendelenburg, of Berlin, is no more. For forty years he has been 
one of the great attractions of the University of Berlin. As an Aristotelian 
he had a very high rank, and did much to revive the study of the Stagirite. 
His Logical Investigations (3d ed. 1871) broke ground against the Hegelian 
Logic with decided effect His Law of Nature (2d ed. 1868); three volumes 
of Historical Contributions to Philosophy, two vols. of Minor Writings, as well 
as numerous essays and criticisms, bear witness to his zeal in philosophical 
studies. All that he wrote was learned and exact. His history of the Cat- 
egories, in the first volume of his Contributions, is altogether the best essay on 
the subject. Asa lecturer he had great influence. Many American students 
owe him a debt of gratitude for much personal kindness, as well as for the 

' best aid and stimulus in study. His philosophy was in the service of the 
highest interests of morality and religion. 

Professor Curtius, author of the History of Greece, has been travelling in 


Asia Minor and Greece, and will soon publish the results of his explorations. 


FRANCE. 


Revue des deux Mondes. Dec. Jan., Feb. M. Thierry, of the Institute, 
contributes to the Dec. number an admirable disquisition on Eutyches and the 
Robbers’ Synod. Such a spirited and comprehensive narrative makes church 
history interesting to all cultivated readers. M. Lavollée presents, from 
authentic sources, an account of the Decrees and Doctrines of the Commune; 
such wild and fantastic political theories, in direct opposition to the whole 
present social, political and religious order, have rarely been so transparently 
avowed and put into practice. M. de Laveleye gives a glowing picture of the 
system of Public Instruction in the United States: he also has an article in 
the January number, explaining the recent crisis in Belgium, and anticipating 
a speedy conflict of the Ultramontane and Liberal parties in that kingdom. 
M. Janet, of the Institute, criticizes the various theories as to the first French 
Revolution, in a philosophic spirit. M.Chs. Giraud, also of the Institute, 
describes the Hohenzollern and the New German Empire, from the present 
French point of view. Papillon on Heat and Life; Le Roy on the Geysers 
of California; the Crisis of Mormonism, by M. R. Radau; Jules Saulcy, the 
Bible in Connection with late Oriental Discoveries ; the Russiansand Mongols, 
by Mdme. Doria d'Istria; Millet, the Radical Party in England, and Stuart 
Mill’s recent Manifesto; and an interesting account of David Strauss, his Life 

and Writings,—are the subjects of some of the other articles. 
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Father A. J. A. Gratry, the eloquent philosopher, member of the French ~— 
Academy since 1867, died in Switzerland Feb. 5, at the age of 67. Of his © 
recent controversy on the question of Infallibility, we have elsewhere spoken, 
He wrote on The Knowledge of God, 2 vols.; Knowledge of the Soul, 2 vols.; . : 
Logic, 2 vols.; Morals and the Law of History; Commentary on Matthew, 2 
vols.; Zhe Philosophy of the Credo; The Sophists and Criticism; Jesus Christ, 
a Reply to Renan; Letters on Religion, etc. ‘Philosophically he may be classed ~ 
among the higher Mystics. He revived the Order of the Oratorians of the 
Immaculate Conception. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


The Hague Society for the Defence of the Christian Religion, in its last 
Programme, announces the following subjects for its prize competition: 
1. The Influence of Philosophical Systems on Christian Theology in Hol- — 
land, since the Reformation. 2. On the Right of Freedom of Conscience, 
its Grounds and Consequences. 3. Jesuitism in its Relation to Primitive 
Christian Principles, to the Roman Catholic Church, etc. 4. Socialism in 
its Relation to Christianity. 5. Confessionalism in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. The prize for the best treatise on each topic is 400 guilders. 


The Tyler Theological Society of Haarlem proposes the following “a 


themes: 1. The Doctrine of the New Testament on the Primitive Con- 
stitution of the Christian Church: also its Changes and Modifications in ~ 
History. 2 The Value of Statistics in Relation to Moral Facts and Moral 
Science. The prize is a golden medal of 400 guilders. 

The Essays on the Political History of the Last Centuries, "y M. Jules Van * 
Praet, Minister of the Household of the King of Belgium, took the prize. 
last year in the quinquennial competition of National History. “Never, 
before in Belgian literature has history been treated with so much breadth 
of character, and at the same time with such fine and delicate analysis,” 
says the Atheneum. { 

The Genius of Peace is another Belgic work on political science by Chs. 
Potvin. M. Quetelet, in a volume entitled Anthropometry, ‘‘endeavors to 
prove, by a study of the proportions of the human body in different races, 
his favorite idea of the constancy of all the phenomena of the physical and 
social life of man,” continuing his “ Social Physics.” 

C. Broere, a Roman Catholic Professor in Holland, wrote in Zhe Catholic 
a series of essays on the Return of Hugo Grotius to the Catholic Faith, which 
have been translated into German (Treves, 1871): the author died in 1860. 
This, says the Lit. Centralblati, is the only work of any importance on Gro- 
tius since Luden’s monograph, 1806. But its title is misleading. Grotius 
had an ideal church in mind, reformed and truly catholic, with its centre 
in Rome; and for this he was sharply attacked by the Reformed Orthodoxy. 
A new edition of the works of Grotius has been for some time in prepara- 
tion by H. C. Rogge of Leyden. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
The third volume of Dr. Hodge’s “System of Theology” is passing 


rapidly through the press. It is having a large circulation both here and — : 
in Great Britain. 
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The New Englander, for January, has an admirable article by Prof. D. L. 
Diman of Providence, on “The Roman Element in Modern Civilization.” 
It is in the form of a review of Guizot; but it includes in a brief space a 

clear and accurate account of the Feudal System. In the same number, a 
Mr. Kingsley exposes the perversions of the English version of the 

charming Récit dune Soeur: it seems that the whole “ Confession” there : 
given is entirely altered and made slavishly Roman Catholic. 

The British Quarterly Review for January, republished by Scott, has a 
noteworthy account of “ Mahomet,” on the basis of Syed Ahmed’s curious 
« Essays on the Life of Mohammed,” Vol. I., published by Triibuer & Co., j 
London. The Mohammedan lives and legends yield valuable contributions, 
and serve to bring out some new aspects of the career of “the Great 
Arabian.” Some of the infelicities and shortcomings of Dr. Sprenger’s ‘ 
Life of Mohammed are roticed. The article is ascribed to Mr. Freeman. 
The first paper on Laufey’s Napoleon is by Professor Seelye. ; 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited by Dr. Harris, St. Louis, ‘ 
begins with the yearits sixth volume. It is getting to be quite indis- i 
pensable to students of German philosophy. The January number con- | 
tains translations of Lotze on the Ideal and Real; of Rosenkranz on He- 
gel’s Phenomenology, very well done by 8. G. Hall; of Trendelenburg, on 
Hegel’s system; and a metaphysical essay on the Trinity and the Double 
Procession by F. A. Henry. . 

Dr. L. P. Hickok, now residing at Amherst, Mass., has in the press two 
new philosophical volumes; one on the “Creator and Creation” will soon be 
: published. It investigates some of the main problems of modern science 

and speculation. 

The second volume of Ueberweg's “ History of Philosophy,” translated 
by Prof. Morris for the “ Theological and Philosophical Library,” will soon 
be out, Besides the addition of President Porter on recent English and 
American Philosophy, it will contain a full account of the Later Italian 
Philosophy, by Professor V. Botta, of New York, who formerly taught 
philosophy in the University of Turin, and is amply qualified to do 
full justice to the subject. An edition of Tischendorf’s New Testament 
text, with critical apparatus, is in preparation for this “ Library ;’’ also, 
an ‘‘ Introduction to the Old Testament,” by Professor Green of Princeton, 
an “Introduction to the New Testament,” by Professor Dwight of New 
Haven ; and Hase’s “ Polemics,” edited by Prof. G. P. Fisher. Martensen’s 
“ Christian Ethics,” will probably be translated for the “ Library,” 

Mr. Mori, the Japanese minister to this country, is preparing a work on 
the laws, institutions and resources of this country, in four volumes, in 
English and Japanese. The first volume on Life and Resources in America 
8 already printed and sent to Japan. 

J. R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, announce for publication, Drake’s Ameri- 
can Biographical Dictionary; Dr. Chaplin’s Life of Henry Dunster, First 

President of Harvard Colloge ; Senator Wilson’s Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power in America; Col. Lamon’s True Life of President Lincoln, etc. 









































